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The First Test 


HE events of this week, culminating in the news that 

the Allied troops have been withdrawn from all of 
Norway south of Trondheim, provide, for the British 
people, the first real test of the war. Those events them- 
selves we should, of course, deplore. But that the test has 
come we can rejoice. Now, perhaps, it will be possible 
to begin fighting this war. 

It is now apparent that the British public has, from the 
“art, taken a wildly optimistic view of the strategic possi- 
bilities of the compaign in Norway. Until only a few days 
40, popular discussion was still busy with the question 
whether the Nazis would be turned out of Norway before 
or after midsummer. Their rapid advance at the week-end, 
the realisation that, so far from leading a triumphant offen- 
sive, the Allied expeditionary force was fighting a rear- 
guard action, the final announcement of the evacuation— 
these events have followed one another so quickly and have 
bome an aspect so different from the popular picture of 
events in Norway, that they have unquestionably admini- 
ered a severe shock. There are more shocks to come. The 

e Minister expressed himself as satisfied that the 
Sleace of strategic advantage lay on our side—that the 
occupation of Southern Norway was worth less to the Nazis 
than the occupation of Northern Norway and the destruc- 
tion of half the German fleet was to us. In the light of 
history, that may well be right. But it is not the way in 
Which the world will regard the matter now. The immediate 
Rpercussions will be all in our disfavour. A triumph will 
be staged in Berlin and the might of Nazi Germany will 
oce more be paraded before the neutrals. All of them will 
seer a point or two closer to Hitler—the large through 
cupidity, the small through fear. More particularly in the 
Mediterranean, the political effect will tell more against us 
than our naval reinforcements will tell in our favour. 

_ There will, as a matter of course, be a national inquest 
Into the causes of the defeat—we cannot give it another 
name. The House of Commons is to debate the subject 


next week, and in the meantime, especially until the very 
meagre present supply of information is supplemented, 
judgment must be deferred. But the deferring of judgment 
cannot stop the asking of questions. Could we have got to 
Norway sooner and in greater force? Was the expedition 
conceived on an inadequate scale? Is there any truth in 
the story, which has been repeated in public, that the Navy 
was forbidden to follow its intention of forcing Trondheim 
Fjord? The Prime Minister’s statement on Thursday was 
the reverse of comforting. He exalted the enemy’s suc- 
cesses; he raised all the possible bogies; he came close to 
saying outright that we could not spare enough troops to 
carry Our action to success. 

We can be glad that the test has come thus early in the 
war, for if the right things are now said and done we may 
still be in time to win a short war. It is greatly to the good 
that nobody will now be able to pretend that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible wars. We shall not, for a 
time, be told that Hitler has missed the bus. We shall not 
be feeling ten times more confident than we were at any 
time in the past. And we shall be very much better for 
facing the truth. We shall perhaps be able to tackle the 
evils of which Mr Ermest Bevin spoke on Wednesday— 
obstruction, lack of drive, absence of imagination and 
complacency—we shall be able to trace them back to their 
sources and root them out. 

To a people like the British, setbacks early in a war act 
as a tonic; we cannot fight without them. The ancient 
courage of the race is not diminished. There has been no 
complaint about the burdens that the war has imposed 
and is imposing. The only criticism—and it can be heard 
on every lip—is that the burdens are not being imposed 
fast enough. That, we may hope, will now change. The 
evacuation of Southern Norway will not interfere with our 
ultimate victory. It will help us to remove the one thing 
that could defeat us—lack of courage and of resolution in 
the nation’s leadership. 
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The Crisis of Production 


IR JOHN SIMON’S Budget has had no better recep- 

tion than its half-heartedness deserved. In the Press 
and in Parliament it has been praised only by the dutiful, 
and criticised by the rest, and it has been particularly en- 
couraging to observe that the strongest and most sustained 
attack, especially by the nominal supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, has been delivered upon the point that is mani- 
festly weakest. The detailed proposals of the Budget have 
not been severely handled, except for a general dislike of 
the increases in postage rates and some preliminary admo- 
nitions from the Labour Party on the new Purchase Tax. 
The general attack has been concentrated on the right spot 
—the alarming inadequacy of the total expenditure pro- 
vided for. Closer inspection of the White Paper giving 
details of expenditure under Votes of Credit makes it clear 
that the figure of £2,000 millions for war expenditure is 
not just a random guess by the Chancellor, which might 
have been excused as evidence of conservatism in guess- 
ing, not of timidity in planning; it is a fairly close esti- 
mate, the sum of a number of itemised figures. The 
£2,000 millions, in fact, is precisely what the public has 
spent the past week hoping it was not, a measure of the 
scale on which the Government plans are being laid. 

A financial figure is, of course, at best an imperfect 
guide to the realities of the war effort. Increasing expendi- 
ture, if it were accompanied by increasing waste, might 
represent no greater real contribution to the war effort. 
Extravagance inevitably accompanies any rapid swelling 
of the governmental machine; but the measures that have 
been taken to keep it in check are numerous and must be 
in some degree effective. If there is a great deal of waste 
expenditure, then the figure of £2,000 millions is all the 
more inadequate. Unceasing vigilance in the cause of 
economy is an imperative duty of the House of Com- 
mons, which it is taking steps to discharge. But the need 
for economy does not lessen in the least the need for the 
most rapid and extensive increase in the total expenditure 
that can possibly be contrived. 

A great deal was made in the debates in the House of 
Commons of the comparison between our rate of expen- 
diture on the war in this country and the rate at which 
the Nazis are spending. It is a grim comparison, so dis- 
turbing that the Financial Secretary to the Treasury was 
driven to the lame device of suggesting that the figures of 
German expenditure that had been quoted were inven- 
tions of Nazi propaganda. On that subject some facts are 
set out in a Note on a later page. A much more valid 
objection to the comparison is that the expenditure of 
France and the Dominions should be added to our own. 
If the aim is to show which side is spending the more, 
that is correct, though even then the comparison will not 
be found to be unduly encouraging. But there are two 
good reasons why the Allies should aim at a much larger 
expenditure than the Nazis, that is, at a much larger 
effort; the first is that we have a great deal of leeway to 
catch up; the second is that we aim at a complete victory, 
not a dead-heat. And in any case, the object of any such 
comparison is not, by manipulation of figures, to show 
that one side or the other has a slight advantage—that 
will be tested in battle. The object is to determine whether 
we ourselves are making a big enough effort. To say that 
we are planning a rate of expenditure only one-tenth 
larger than at present, or to say that it is only two-thirds 
of the German rate, are only two ways of demonstrating 
that we are not doing as much as we can do. Expenditure 
imperfect measure though it is, is the only measure that 
is available to the public, and comparisons with other 
countries and other periods are the only comparisons that 
are possible. But the thought behind all the numerical 
comparisons and criticisms is that voiced by Mr Amery, 
that “the Budget has only reflected the general outlook 
and limitations of His Majesty’s Government in the whole 
field of our war effort.” 

It is the more necessary to insist that it is the concrete 
realities behind the figures that matter because the whole 
subject of war economics is in some danger of being con- 





ceived of as a purely financial problem. There has been 
much iaik of inflation and of the necessity for limiting 
the volume of money spent by the public that we are 
running the risk of forgetting why this restriction is neces. 
sary. [here are two sides to the problem of war economics: 
the restriction of the public’s expenditure, so that resources 
of labour and capital can be sei free for war purposes; and 
the harnessing of those liberated resources to their ney 
tasks. Both sides must advance together; but of the two. 
it is the second that is the more vital; and it is the second 
that, on the evidence of Sir John Simon’s figures, is being 
most woefully neglected. That the Chancellor has not faced 
with sufficient resolution the problem of meeting the ex- 
penditure of the State is unfortunate enough, since it bids 
fair to open the door to inflation. But to that danger the 
public is alive. The penalty of an inadequate scale of ex- 
penditure, however, is far greater. It is the losing of the 
war; and to that far less attention has been directed. No 
one who has contact with business men throughout the 
country can fail to have heard disquieting stories—tet us 
put it no higher than that—of the slowness with which the 
supply programme is developing. Until Budget Day it was 
possible to hope that these were merely initial dislocations 
that would shortly be put right and that soon a mounting 
flood of supplies of all sorts would come sweeping in. But 
we now know that any such hopes are delusions. The flood 
of materials may figure in the optimistic speeches of the 
Minister of Supply; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not expecting to have to pay for them. Last week’s ex- 
penditure, on war and peace alike, was at the annual rate 
of over £2,600 millions; Sir John Simon expects an average 
of £2,667 millions for the whole year. Here we are; here 
we look like sticking fast. 

In short, the Budget, when figures are transmuted into 
realities, shows that we are caught in a Crisis of Production. 
We seem to have got as far as we can go with the present 
methods and the present men. It is precisely the same 
dilemma, reached at precisely the same stage of the war, 
as the shell shortage of 1915; and it must be solved in 
precisely the same way: by more radical methods and more 
energetic men. 

What are the causes of the inadequacy of supply which 
is holding up our whole effort? The outside observer cannot 
base his judgment on more than the casual glimpses that 
he gets when one corner of the very necessary veil of 
secrecy is lifted. But enough can be pieced together from 
one source and another to suggest very strongly that the 
root cause of the trouble is a failure to lay plans on a 
complete enough scale. There has been a tendency to plan 
only the final stages of production, to leave the suppliers of 
component parts, often five or six layers deep in the sub- 
contracting process, to get along as best they can. Even for 
steel, the basic raw material, a complete system of allo- 
cation by priority has only just been adopted. For the 
supply machine to work smoothly, every industrial process 
must be traced back to its first origins in mine, forest, 
farm or workshop, and every link in the chain must be 
tested and, if need be, reinforced, so that it can bear the 
strain of quantity production. This lesson was learnt by 
the Ministry of Munitions in the last war; apparently it has 
to be learnt again from the start by the Ministry of Supply 
in this war. 

Behind all supply problems, however, there is one great, 
unresolved difficulty—labour. An observer sufficiently de- 
tached to have no interest in the issue of this war could 
afford to laugh at the extraordinarily illogical way in which 
we go about the business of mobilising for war. Everyone 
is agreed that this war will be won in the workshop rather 
than in the field, that the fighting forces are only the 
cutting edge of a gigantic instrument, that the men @ 
uniform are only a fraction of the man-power that 1 
needed. For this fraction we employ an elaborate technique 
of compulsory and progressive calling-up, we distribute 
man-power to the points where it is wanted, and we provide 
training, at the expense of the State, for the tasks that have 
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to be done. But for the greater numbers needed in the 
industrial machine we provide a Minister of Labour who 
makes complacent speeches; we undertake to train the 
magnificent number of 40,000 men a year, provided they 
will accept the status and living standards of the un- 
employed; we make vague references to the need in 
industry of a million women workers; and beyond that we 
do nothing at all. The only reason that seems to be given 
js that there is still an unemployment register of over a 
million. Everybody knows that the unemployed who are 
capable of absorption will disappear in a month or two, 
and that there will then be a crucial shortage of labour. 
But nobody, apparently, will move in advance of that 
happening. It is as if we refused to recruit for the army 
so long as the Nazis had not set foot in England. 

It is too much, in this country, to suggest that the 
problem of industrial man-power should be tackled on 
exactly the same lines as the problem of military man- 
power—though that is the solution adopted both by our 
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enemies and by our allies. But is there any over-riding 
reason why we should not recruit a large industrial army 
by purely voluntary methods? It could be recruited from 
all, men and women, who are ineligible for the armed 
forces. Recruits would be promised training and main- 
tenance at the public expense if thereafter they would work 
at the task for which they have been trained. There is no- 
thing in the declarations of the trade unions that would lead 
one to suppose they would be opposed to such a scheme, 
provided their reasonable requirements in the matters of 
collective bargaining, maintenance of standards and post- 
war demobilisation were met. But whether or not some such 
scheme as this could be carried out by agreement, it is not 
until we have something like it that we shall be able to 
feel confident that we are mobilising our greatest asset, 
those resources of man-power that provide us in time of 
peace with our higher standard of living and in time of 
war with our greater potential production of all the 
munitions of war. 


The Balkans Next? 


HERE are signs that a decisive point has been reached 

in the struggle for the Balkans. So far the campaign 
has been carried on purely in the economic sphere, and 
during the first six months of the war, although our block- 
ade in the South-East cannot be said to have been more 
than moderately effective, our counter-measures were still 
sufficient to give the Nazis food for thought. Turkey had 
been withdrawn from the German trade orbit to such good 
effect that whereas Germany accounted for 50 per cent. 
of Turkey’s exports in February, 1939, the correspond- 
ing figure for 1940 had fallen to 2 per cent. Greece, too, 
was breaking the German stranglehold with Allied help. 
Further north, the Allies’ achievement was not so strik- 
ing and less was bought of a wide range of commodities 
than had been the case before war broke out. Yet even 
here, France and Britain overhauled and sometimes out- 
stripped Germany as purchasers of Jugoslav horses, lead, 
copper and timber, Roumanian wheat and Hungarian beans, 
flax and oakum, while winter transport difficulties made 
it possible for the Allies to secure a larger share of Rouma- 
nia’s oil than Germany (in January and February, whereas 
38,746 tons of oil went to Germany, Britain’s share was 
194,000 tons). 

Thus, even in the first unsatisfactory six months, Ger- 
many could not prevent our trade offensive from having a 
limited success. The Nazis had, therefore, every reason 
to reconsider their grand strategy when the advent of the 
Reynaud government, the recalling of our Balkan envoys 
to London to report, and the creation of the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation all combined to give the 
Impression of a new determination and a new energy in 
our conduct of the economic war. 

The last few weeks have given various indications of the 
nature of Hitler’s new plans. It is still possible that he does 
not wish to spread the war, for his immediate answer to 
the evidence of a new energy behind the Allied blockade 
—his demand to police the Danube—is a project which he 
can still hope to realise by “ peaceful means.” Only if he 
fails to secure the control of the Danube and if at the same 
me, by favourable war agreements or other means, the 
Allies encroach still further on his Balkan preserves, will 
Hitler resort to war. The flood of tourists, the suspicious 
{teop movements in Carinthia and Slovakia, the repeated 
infringements of Jugoslavia’s air by German ’planes serve 
a double purpose. On the one hand, they bring pressure 
to bear on the Balkan States in order to induce them to 
collaborate in Germany’s economic plans; on the other, 
they prepare the strategic ground for an invasion, should 
an invasion become necessary. Warnings to the Press, com- 
plaints of Allied intrigues in the Balkans and threats that 
it France and Britain are planning a Balkan coup “ Ger- 
many will know how to defend herself and will not allow 
erself to be surprised ” likewise serve the double purpose 
of alarming the Balkan States into acquiescence and of 
Providing the excuse for aggression if acquiescence is not 


secured. For the time being, therefore, the possibility of 
war appears to depend more on the reactions of the Bal- 
kan States than on Hitler’s intentions towards them. 

During the last weeks a notable stiffening in their atti- 
tude towards self-defence has undoubtedly taken place. 
Germany’s onslaught on Norway coincided not only with 
movements of troops and tourists, but also with a sudden 
increase of subversive activity to the South-East. The 
government in Hungary suddenly came under fire (the 
German candidate, M. Imrédy, had returned from Berlin 
a significantly short time before the attack was launched); 
King Carol faced a recrudescence of the old propaganda 
against himself and the National Renaissance Movement; 
the Croats were flooded with rumours of Belgrade’s 
“Great Serb” policy, while the Serbs were called upon 
in a leaflet raid carried out in broad daylight) to make 
peace with Germany and avoid the fate of the Czechs and 
Poles. 

The reaction of the governments concerned was the 
contrary of that which the Germans must have hoped to 
excite. In Hungary, Count Teleki’s ministry stood firm, 
responsible Croat leaders reaffirmed their loyalty to the 
Jugoslav State, and in Rumania King Carol carried the 
process of internal consolidation a step further by issuing 
another amnesty to political offenders and by inviting the 
one-time National Peasant leader, M. Ion Michalache— 
the leader of the real, though informal, Opposition to the 
King’s government—to join the Royal Council. The un- 
happy warning of Norway led to a violent attack upon 
foreign spies and Quislings. The “ tourists” began to be 
bundled unceremoniously home, permits for foreign resi- 
dents were strictly limited, the Jugoslavs (whose territory 
had suffered the worst tourist invasion) put under arrest 
men as distinguished and highly placed as M. Stoyadino- 
vitch and M. Atchimovitch, Prime Minister and Minster 
of the Interior in the former government. Even in the 
sphere of economics a new independence was discernible, 
for Dr Clodius left Bucharest after a six-weeks stay with 
only very moderate concessions, and the Jugoslavs were 
reported to be asking for free currency in return for a 
wide range of their products. 

Germany’s most serious setback was, however, the re- 
fusal of the Danubian States to accept her demand, put 
forward about April 10th, that she should participate in 
the policing of the Danube. Their riposte was rapid and 
cleverly conceived. Within a fortnight it was announced 
that the International Danube Commission (on which the 
Allies as well as the riverain States are represented) had 
decided to counter the possibility of sabotage or hostili- 
ties along the Danube by enforcing a number of regula- 
tions (including the prohibition of armed vessels) and by 
entrusting the policing of the river to the riverain States 
themselves. Of all the setbacks encountered by Germany 
in the last four weeks, this was probably the most disturb- 
ing to her time-table of aggression. 
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Were this the whole of the picture, the Balkan front 
might be regarded as comparatively reassuring. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not. However magnificent the determination of 
each individual State to resist, its efforts are predestined 
to failure so long as it stands alone; the whole security and 
independence of the Balkan States depend on their willing- 
ness to co-operate in face of a common danger. To-day 
that willingness is as far off as ever. The hopes raised after 
the Balkan Conference in February that a common defence 
policy would be completed by the adherence of Hungary 
and Bulgaria came rapidly to nothing. It is true that both 
countries have declared their intention of leaving open all 
questions of territorial readjustment until the end of the 
war and that the Bulgarian Foreign Minister pledged Bul- 
garia’s loyalty to “ the common Balkan family ” in a recent 
speech. But such assurances cannot carry much weight 
unless they are accompanied+by specific guarantees, such, 
for example, as Bulgaria’s willingness to come to the aid of 
Jugoslavia, were she attacked, or at least to authorise the 
passage of Turkish troops. There is no evidence that such 
guarantees have been given, and the State members of the 
Balkan Entente must be permitted to regard it as an un- 
happy omen that Germany’s demand to police the Danube 
was made public simultaneously in Hungary and Bulgaria. 

This internal lack of cohesion plays into the hands of the 
predatory Great Powers. Although there is still no evidence 
that Germany’s plan to divide the Balkans into spheres of 
influence with Italy and Russia has come to anything, 
Hitler’s two partners are only second to him in keeping 
the Balkan States in a damaging atmosphere of fear and 
suspense. Russia’s relations with Turkey are better, with 
Roumania much more uncertain and both Turkey and 
Roumania have reason to fear that Russia is playing her 
pan-Slav card in Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, a policy which, 
if successful, might force Roumania into dangerous isola- 
tion. That Russia is not, however, co-operating with Berlin 
is suggested by Prince Paul’s sudden announcement of the 
opening of trade talks with Russia at the moment when the 
German pressure of the last few weeks was at its height. 

Italy’s attitude is even more ambiguous. Since the war 
began she has made a great show of encouraging cordial 
relations between Budapest and Belgrade, which the 
Roumanians look on suspiciously as an Axis manceuvre to 
isolate their country. On the other hand, in the last few 
weeks the focus of attention has shifted from Roumania to 
Jugoslavia, and Italy, who as recently as March was ex- 


Food Stamps 


O many plans for curing modern economic ills have 

been propounded in the United States that when one 
survives the discussion period and is actually put into 
force it deserves attention on that ground alone. And when 
it succeeds in reconciling both agricultural and consumer 
interests, it becomes a phenomenon of more than domestic 
news value. 

Such is the Food Stamp Plan. Operated by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, it is directed primarily 
towards farm surpluses arising from lack of domestic 
purchasing power rather than from contraction of world 
markets; and it aims at reducing them by the obvious—but 
unusual—method of increasing the consumption of food 
by the poorest section of the population. Recent studies of 
family expenditure at various income levels in the United 
States have thrown light on the malnutrition of families 
with low incomes. In 1935 some 29,400,000 families spent 
$13,700 millions on food, but as many as 4,200,000 
families, or 14 per cent. of the total, accounted for only 
$848 millions of the whole food bill. These families, with 
an average annual income of $312, spend about $1 on 
food in a week for each member of the family, which 
works out at about 5 cents per person per meal. The family 
with an income of $1,000 to $1,500 a year spends about 
twice as much. And, divided into kinds of food, the differ- 
ence means that under $500 families are buying 41.6 per 
cent. less vegetables, 61.7 per cent. less fruit, 57.1 per 
cent. less dairy produce and 54.4 per cent. less meat than 
their far from wealthy neighbours. 
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changing cordial telegrams on the anniversary of the Italo. 
Jugoslay Pact of Friendship, has been more active than 
Germany in working up a threat of hostilities. It may be, of 
course, that she has no serious intention of entering the war 
and is merely helping her Axis partner to extort more 
economic concessions (Jugoslavia alone among Germany's 
Balkan neighhours has been exporting less to her than jp 
previous years.) On the other hand, Hitler, in shifting his 
attentions to Jugoslavia, may have done so simply in order 
to force intervention on a hesitant Duce. Italy could hardly 
permit Germany to take possession of Italy’s Adriatic 
neighbour without securing some of the spoils. Both prestige 
and self-defence would forbid it. 

The possibility of war brings us to a final weakness in the 
Balkan position. The Great Powers who have declared their 
intention of supporting Balkan independence, who haye 
given guarantees to Roumania and Greece and are in close 
alliance with Turkey, are geographically remote and have 
so far cut a poor figure as defenders of small peoples. When 
Germany threatens the Balkan States with the fate of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, she is on strong ground. If 
Norway is added to the list, the ground will be even 
stronger. We cannot console ourselves with the thought 
that since (as Mr Chamberlain has pointed out) peace is 
our aim in the Balkans, doubts about our military efficacity 
are not immediately important. Long before the question 
of war arises, the amount of military support we could 
supply in an emergency has a profound effect upon the 
success of our economic policy. We want peace in the 
Balkans provided always that Hitler cannot use the lull to 
reinforce his economic predominance. Peace is what we 
want provided our trade offensive succeeds. Peace is what 
Hitler wants provided it does not. We cannot, therefore, 
hope for much success in ousting Germany unless we are 
fully prepared for the military consequences. That is the 
lesson of Norway. It must be Jearnt. 

There can be no question in the Balkans of our having 
been “taken by surprise.” Every permutation and com- 
bination of aggression has been considered. Any blow 
ought, therefore, to be parried in a way which proves our 
prescience and our strategic grasp of the situation. The 
Balkan peninsula, perhaps more than any other region, 
challenges us to remember M. Reynaud’s watchword, 
“Lucidity and daring.” We must be lucid in our assess- 
ments of the strategic possibilities, daring in their execu- 
tion if and when the moment comes. 


in America 


Under the Stamp Plan families receiving some form 
of public assistance may buy, with the funds supplied by 
public agencies, from $1 to $1.50 worth of orange stamps 
in a week for each member. These stamps can be used to 
purchase any kind of food at any grocery store, and repre- 
sent the average food purchase made by families on relief 
without the Plan. Then, for each dollar’s worth of orange 
stamps bought, the family receives, free, an additional 50 
cents of blue stamps. The blue stamps can also be used t0 
buy food, but only food of which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture decides there is a surplus. The list of surplus foods 
inclined to vary with the season. First on it, when the Plan 
vas put into effect last May, were butter, eggs, wheat and 
wholewheat flour, corn meal, prunes, oranges and grapt- 
fruit, and dry beans. In July, oranges and grapefruit wert 
temporarily dropped, and fresh peaches and pears were 
added, together with rice and various vegetables; other 
changes were made in October and December. In this 
way families on relief are provided with additional food 
to eat. The apparent complication of orange and blue 
stamps is necessary to ensure that the consumption of 
surplus commodities is additional and not merely sub- 
stituted for previous food consumption. No family 
consume “ blue stamp ” foods until it has spent its usual 
amount on “ orange stamp ” foods. 

The Government’s part in the operation of the Plan's 
therefore, to see that the food stamps are available © 
eligible families, to determine what commodities are ® 
surplus and to redeem the stamps with which they # 
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purchased, (The food bought with the orange stamps is, 
of course, paid for out of the ordinary relief funds; the 
blue stamps are redeemed in part from an earmarked pro- 
portion of the gross annual Customs receipts and in part 
from an appropriation made by Congress.) In the rest of 
the mechanism the Government does not interfere. The 
ordinary private channels of the food trades are exclusively 
relied upon to procure the foods from the producers and 
distribute them through the retailers; and the latter cash 
the stamps they receive either with their banks or with 
their wholesalers, who in turn cash them with the con- 
tributing public agencies, or with the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation itself. 

The Plan caught on from the very beginning. In- 
augurated in Rochester, New York, on May 16, 1939, it 
had been extended to thirty-five other cities by March 1st 
this year and will cover about a hundred by July. Up to 
March the redemption of blue stamps amounted to $54 
millions, February alone accounting for $1,738,000; and 
the number of families using them in the thirty-six cities 
was 303,525. Even more significant of the Plan’s popu- 
larity, perhaps, is the fact that the Senate recently voted 
by 79 to O in favour of an $85 millions appropriation re- 
quested for its operation during the coming year. 

Judged solely from the American standpoint it has 
several merits. Probably no Government programme of the 
lat decade proved more unpopular than the cotton 
plough-up and pig slaughter of 1933. Both schemes were 
in force for a few weeks only, but the death of the little 
pigs—made near and dear, perhaps, by the production of 
Walt Disney’s Three Little Pigs in the same summer— 
has for seven years remained fresh in the memory of the 
non-farm population. The competitive, individualist basis 
of American farming causes farm commodities to be pro- 
duced whether or not there is a market for them, and 
dumped milk and rotting fruit and vegetables in the midst 
of near-starvation provided direct evidence of social and 
administrative incompetence. Under the Stamp Plan, 
families on relief are being given an opportunity to “ eat 
the surplus ”’—or at all events part of it—and the urban 
response to this policy of distribution has been as en- 
thusiastic as it was negative in the policy of reducing pro- 
duction. For the producers the increased sales of the sur- 
plus commodities have made prices firmer; the food trades 
have profited from a bigger volume of business; and per- 
sons on relief have had 74 cents’ worth of food per meal 
instead of 5 cents’—it is worth noting that the blue stamps 
are an additional form of relief and not a substitute. And 
though the Plan is open to abuse—it was widely held at 
the discussion stage that the blue stamps would be traded 
not for food but for alcohol and tobacco—very few abuses 
have, in fact, been reported. 


NOTES OF 


_ The Budget Debates.—The reception of the Budget 
in the House of Commons has been the opposite of that 
Which has become customary in recent years. There have 
been plenty of criticisms of its general structure and very 
few complaints against its specific details. In the general 
debates last week, Members from both sides of the House 
tok a highly critical line and even those who supported 
the Chancellor seemed to have the air of excusing rather 
than defending his figures. Two of the outstanding speeches 
Were those of Mr Amery and Mr Clement Davies, both of 
thm nominal supporters of the Government, and more 
thn one Member must have been compelled to reflect on 
the change that would come over the whole appearance 
of the Government’s war effort if these powerful arguments 
on the place of finance in modern war could come from the 
mouths, not of bank-benchers, but of a Chancellor of the 
‘chequer and of a Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
In the detailed discussion of the Budget Resolutions, one 
Y one, there has been surprisingly little criticism or com- 
plaint—the beer and spirits duties went through without 
Scussion and the tobacco duty without opposition. The 
ebates, in short, have been little more than a series of 
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Outside the United States the Plan has points of interest 
for both peace and war. It is too early to form any 
definite opinion on an improvement in nutrition; but in 
a test taken in five widely separated cities during the 
winter it was found that, out of every blue stamp dollar, 
17 cents on an average were spent on butter, another 
17 cents on eggs, another 17 cents on fresh and dried 
fruits, and 23 cents on pork; that is, just over half went 
on dairy produce and fruit, in which the diets of poor 
families, in England as in the United States, are notori- 
ously deficient, nearly a quarter on pork and the remainder 
on cereals and vegetables. Before pork was added, butter 
and eggs were each taking a quarter of the blue stamp’s 
purchasing power. So far it has not been possible to 
determine how far sales of agricultural commodities have 
been increased; but in one city there was an increase in 
food sales in the poorer districts of 16 per cent. per week 
during the first twelve weeks of the Plan compared with 
the six weeks before it was put into operation. In the city 
as a whole the increase was only 5 per cent., so that 11 per 
cent. may be attributed to factors other than a general 
improvement in the food industry. But it appears that 
only half of the net increase was directly attributable to 
the use of food stamps; the rest was probably an indirect 
result, for it is possible that the advertising of listed foods 
influenced consumers, of low incomes but outside the scope 
of relief, to increase their purchases. 

It should be emphasised that the Food Stamp Plan is 
not primarily an experiment in social services. The fact 
that it is operated by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation of the Department of Agriculture is evidence 
enough that the real interests at heart are those of the 
farmers. Moreover, even if it is extended to a hundred 
and fifty cities—the maximum which can be covered by 
available funds—it will only have touched the fringe of 
the twenty million families certified as eligible for some 
form of public assistance. And it relies too much, perhaps, 
on the good sense of the local traders, which, allied with 
the competition between them, has so far kept the prices 
of the listed commodities at reasonable levels. Neverthe- 
less, it teaches the vital lesson that the right way to solve 
agricultural problems is to start at the consumer’s end, 
and in improving the diet of the poorer section of the 
community it leaves far behind our own half-hearted 
scheme for supplying milk to schoolchildren. It has, too, 
a more topical importance. For though it is essentially a 
peacetime measure, adopted by a country suffering from 
an abundance of food, it provides a country at war, pos- 
sessing all the machinery of price fixing and food control, 
with a technique by which the policy of reducing food 
consumption in general could be combined with increased 
consumption for those who are already ill-nourished. 


THE WEEK 


further elucidations of his proposals by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Three topics excited particular attention. 
The first was the proposal to limit dividends, which is 
fully discussed in the Investment section of this week’s issue 
of The Economist. The second was a discussion between 
the Chancellor and Mr Pethick-Lawrence on the subject 
of direct taxation, in the course of which Sir John Simon 
took the opportunity of removing any illusion there may 
be that a standard rate of income tax of 7s. 6d. in the £ 
represents the limit or that increases in direct taxation 
can be confined to the rich. “If in future years of this 
war we are to ask for a great additional amount of money 
by the imposition of income tax, it has got to be on a curve 
which . . . is bound to cut deeply into the incomes which 
are at the lower end of the scale.” 


* * * 


The third and most interesting topic was the new Pur- 
chase Tax. The Chancellor was not able to give the House 
a great deal of additional information. In particular, the 
time of imposition is not to be revealed in advance, and the 
rate of tax is undetermined—though the Chancellor 









































































emphasised that it could not be small. The tax is to be im- 
posed by a separate Bill, and the details are apparently still 
unsettled. But Sir John held out very few hopes of exempt- 
ing any further classes of goods from its operation—he 
specifically refused to exempt clothes—and he was not en- 
couraging on the possibility of applying lighter rates of tax 
to necessaries than to luxuries—a refinement that would 
obviously add enormously to the administrative complica- 
tions of the tax. Sir John did not attempt to meet the argu- 
ment (similar to one which he himself used against Mr 
Keynes’s proposals) that any increase in prices due to the 
tax would inevitably lead to demands for increased wages 
and so give another twist to the “ vicious spiral.” 


* * * 


Labour’s Financial Policy.—The Labour Party has 
published a pamphlet entitled “ Paying for the War,” by 
Mr Douglas Jay, which, since it presumably embodies the 
considered policy of the Party, deserves widespread atten- 
tion. The greater part of the pamphlet is an admirably 
simple exposition of the fundamental realities of war 
economics—the necessity for a reduction in the con- 
sumption of the people and the inadvisability of achieving 
that reduction by the method of inflation. It is the more 
regrettable that the pamphlet should show a consistent 
tendency to discuss the whole matter in terms of class 
conflict and even to ignore manifest facts in so doing. 
It is stated, for example, that as a result of the methods 
employed in the last war (i.e. too much inflationary borrow- 
ing), “ far too much of Britain’s national income has been 
going to rich property-owners ever since.” But the effect of 
the finance of the last war was to reduce the share of 
property in the national income. According to Mr Colin 
Clark’s estimates, profits, interests and rents took 44.9 per 
cent. of the national income in 1911, 32.5 per cent. in 
1924 and 31.6 per cent. in 1929. It is true that inflation in- 
creases the share going to those property-owners who make 
large profits while the inflation is going on; but they are 
the minority of property-owners, and the majority are hurt 
by inflation worse than any other class of the community. 
The point is very important, since the whole of the Labour 
Party’s case, as exemplified by this pamphlet, and by the 
advocacy of a heavy annual tax on all forms of property, 
seems to be built up on the belief that war finance brings 
benefits to property-owners as a class, so that it is legiti- 
mate to put discriminating taxes on them as a class. The 
truth is, in fact, the opposite. The redistribution of property 
by means of taxation is a perfectly legitimate object of 
advocacy. But if it has not been accepted in peacetime, 
there is nothing in the changed circumstances of wartime 
to enhance its appeal. 


* * * 


Germany’s War Expenditure.—The measurement 
of Germany’s current war effort is by no means so diffi- 
cult and obscure a subject as the statements of Ministers 
would seem to imply, even though the absence of com- 
plete figures makes some element of estimation inevitable. 
The most important figures for an estimate are in exist- 
ence; for example, we know the pre-war yield of taxation, 
and the volume of borrowing is still published. At the 
beginning of the financial year of 1939-40 tax revenue for 
the year was estimated at Rm. 22 milliards. The rates of 
taxation were increased at the outbreak of war with the 
avowed intention of at least offsetting any declining yield 
due to war dislocation, and the results of the December 
quarter seem to indicate that there has, in fact, been a 
net increase in the yield of taxation. It is probable that in 
a full year the present level of taxes will bring in between 
Rm. 24 and Rm. 26 milliards. To arrive at a figure of war 
expenditure, the civil expenditure, including net payments 
to local authorities, must be deducted; but, on the other 
hand, certain sources of funds which are not included in 
tax revenue must be added. These are the surpluses of the 
unemployment and other social insurance funds, the profits 
from State enterprises, the levy on the Jews, and so forth. 
The effect of these adjustments is to give a figure for the 
total resources available to the Reich for war expenditure 
from sources other than borrowing of Rm. 20-24 milliards. 
As for borrowing, the published figures of the Reich debt, 
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which certainly do not overstate the amount of borrowing 
have shown an average increase in recent months of rather 
over Rm. 2 milliards a month. Adding borrowing 10 
revenue, we reach a final figure of expenditure on the war 
of between Rm. 44 and Rm. 48 milliards. 


* * * 


This Reichsmark figure has now to be converted into 
a sterling equivalent. As an article on page 815 of this jssye 
of The Economist shows, various species of Reichsmark 
are now being quoted on the world markets at rates 
ranging between Rm. 8} and Rm. 80 to the £. But, for 
this purpose, the rates of exchange quoted on the world 
markets are of no use whatever. ‘The only way of putting 
an intelligible sterling equivalent upon the German ex. 
penditure of, say, Rm. 45 milliards is to attempt a direct 
comparison between the purchasing power of the Reichs- 
mark in Germany and the pound in Great Britain over 
the particular varieties of goods and services that are, in 
fact, needed for war. A comparison of the rates of pay in 
the fighting forces (including dependants’ allowances) 
indicates that, for this purpose, the £ is worth no more 
than Rm. 7-9. The Reichsmark has a somewhat smaller 
purchasing power in industrial labour—say, between 
Rm. 11 and 12 to the £. The same figure could be taken 
for the cost of those raw materials which are in more or 
less adequate supply in Germany. In materials which have 
to be procured from abroad by devious routes at very high 
prices, and in ersatz materials which have to be produced 
at a very high cost in labour and raw materials, the real 
purchasing power of the Reichsmark is much lower, and 
its value in these uses may be no more than Rm. 25 or 
Rm. 30 to the £. A rough attempt to strike an average 
between these varying values of the Reichsmark suggests 
that a rate of exchange of Rm. 15 = £1 is not likely to 
overstate the value of the Reichsmark or consequently to 
give an exaggerated notion of the real scope of Germany's 
war effort. An expenditure of Rm. 45 milliards, converted 
at this rate, produces the figure of £3,000 millions, which 
has appeared in the columns of The Economist on several 
occasions and is now becoming the subject of public con- 
troversy. As is apparent, the figure is not exact and is 
open to a substantial margin of error. But it is more likely 
to be too low than too high. 


* * * 


The Allied Withdrawal.._From_ the Prime 
Minister’s statement to the Commons on May 2nd some- 
thing of the serious setback which has befallen our cam- 
paign in Southern Norway can be inferred. Germany’s 
initial advantage in seizing the principal harbours and 
gaining control of all the existing airfields before an Allied 
expeditionary force could begin even to attempt a landing 
meant that once the landings began they took place under 
conditions of hideous difficulty. Our troops were submitted 
to constant bombing, it was impossible to land effective 
counter weapons and the men had to be hurried forward to 
the assistance of the Norwegians inadequately equipped to 
meet the kind of attack Germany was in a position to 
launch—a motorised attack, fully supported by constant 
aerial bombardment. The German columns, advancing 
rapidly up the Gudbrandsdal and the Osterdal, made use 
of difficult mountain roads to bring mechanised units into 
play in the Dombaas-Stéren sector even before the main 
body of their advance had reached the head of the Gud- 
brandsdal. The Allied troops in this sector were thus faced 
with the alternative of captivity, annihilation or evacuation, 
and so long as evacuation by way of Andalsnes was still 
possible, it is difficult to question the wisdom of the decision 
to evacuate. Now the withdrawal has taken place. The 
Nazis have achieved the desired junction between their 
Oslo and Trondheim forces. Their control of Souther 
Norway is therefore virtually complete. For the rest, we are 
in the dark. The Prime Minister suggested that we shall 
dig ourselves in north of Trondheim and hold Namsos. 
Narvik was not mentioned, yet surely control in this area 
is absolutely vital if we are to prevent the Norwegian cam- 
paign from degenerating into complete disaster. In a very 
few weeks the ice in the Gulf of Bothnia will have broken 
up. The Germans will be in a position to reach the iron 
port of Lulea, and it is at least possible that they will press 
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Sweden to allow the passage of German troops up the 
Lulea-Kiruna railway to go to the assistance of their 
beleaguered countrymen across the frontier. Sweden would 
probably refuse, but her problem would be far less em- 
barrassing if we had first ensured that there were no 
« fellow-countrymen ” to assist. 


* * * 


The chief feature of the campaign has been to establish 
once and for all the overwhelming importance of the air 
arm in modern warfare. Our landing and our operations 
were harassed out of all semblance of efficiency bv constant 
and gruelling air attacks, and it is possible that naval 
operations in the long land-locked fjords were also rendered 
impossible by Germany’s mastery of the air. One of the 
most important elements in our counter offensive has thus 
been the heavy bombing of German air bases at Stavanger, 
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Aalborg and Fornebu, and although it is difficult to gain 
any certain information about the results of these raids, the 
damage done in the course of bombing attacks lasting from 
twilight to dawn must have been considerable. It could not, 
however, offset our inability to send fighter planes into 
action, and could not, given our bombers’ distance from 
their bases, be sufficiently sustained to interfere seriously 
with Germany’s aerial timetable. Now that the lesson of the 
aeroplane has been driven home in this particularly painful 
fashion, we must at least have the wisdom and elasticity to 
learn it. Our need is a vastly increased output of aero- 
planes. It is unfortunately not yet a question of superiority 
in the air. We have first to draw level with our formidable 
adversary. Nothing short of a total effort on the side of 


production must content us now. There must be no more 
Norways. 
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* * * 


Sweden in Danger.—Sweden’s May Day celebra- 
tions were designed to advertise her unity and her fighting 
spirit. All the democratic parties took part in a “‘ Citizens’ 
March,” and the Prime Minister, Hr. Hansson, made a 
surring speech, in which he repeated Sweden's deter- 
mination “‘to assert and defend her neutrality with all 
the means” in her power. Further measures have been 
taken against foreigners this week, a number of new areas 
ave come under special regulations, the country s defence 
system is manned, Sweden will fight to the last man if 
her soil is invaded. It is, however, possible that the threat 
to Sweden is not that of invasion or military force. Fin- 
land, after a gallant and solitary combat, is no longer in 
B 
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a position to resist any form of Soviet pressure. The 
fate of Norway, though ultimately secure, is sufficiently 
desperate for the next months. Germany is in occupation 
in South Norway, hence her troops are in a position to 
dominate the whole of the undefended Swedish-Norwegian 
frontier. What assurance have the Swedes that the kind of 
pressure which Hitler and Stalin are now in a position, 
jointly or separately, to exercise upon their Government 
may not rapidly turn to a mockery the independence which 
they are pledging themselves to defend? There are more 
ways of losing freedom than by invasion, as was perhaps 
illustrated by last week’s incident of a British news-letier 
banned “ at the request of a foreign Power” in a country 
whose press is free. Hr. Hansson no doubt expressed the 
feelings of the Swedes when he said: “ We are deeply 
grieved by what has happened. But, in spite of all, we 
look forward to the day when the free nations of the 
North can together resume their peaceful work.’’ But is this 
pious hope enough? Are peace and freedom to come flow- 
ing gently from the hand of Hitler? Isolated between two 
of the most brutal autocracies in the history of man, 
Sweden’s position is one of the utmost jeopardy, to which 
determined but unaided self-defence is only half the 
answer. 


* * w 


Mediterranean Counterpeoint.—Our relations with 
Italy mirror a double preoccupation—on the one hand to 
spare no effort to secure her continued neutrality, on the 
other to have our preparations in good order should the 
situation deteriorate. “Cordial and informatory” talks 
have taken place between Lord Halifax and the Italian 
Ambassador, a further attempt is being made to resume 
trade talks not in a general setting, but on the basis of 
particular commodities and particular orders (a method 
already followed with some success by the French), and 
we are trying to work our contraband control with as little 
provocation as possible to Italian feelings sensitive on the 
issue of Mare Nostrum. On the other hand, the British 
Government has issued an order diverting our merchant 
ships from the Mediterranean, and this has been followed 
by reports of extensive defence measures in Egypt. It is 
only to be hoped that the two sides of our policy do not 
cancel each other and that our readiness to go far to meet 
Italy’s wishes in the matter of trade talks and important 
orders will not lead the Italian Government to interpret 
our decision to close the Mediterranean to our shipping 
as a sign of fear, not determination. That interpretation 
has already made its appearance in the Italian Press, 
which continues to blackguard the Allies with a very 
far from non-belligerent energy. Doubts about the 
effects of our friendly overtures are felt and expressed in 
this country simply because of the reception conciliatory 
gestures On our part, including M. Reynaud’s most recent 
offer, have received in the past. The Allies are, on the 
whole, indifferent to the attacks launched on themselves 
and their policy by such distinguished politicians as Count 
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Grandi, and they feel that it is damaging to Italy rather 
than to themselves if Italy chooses to associate herself 
with Hitler’s consummate gangsterism. Nevertheless, the 
Italians would be mistaken if they regard this indifference 
as weakness and interpret the closing of the Mediterranean 
as anything but the gesture of preparedness and vigilance 
which, in fact, it is. 


* * * 


Whether italy will after all go to war remains an open 
question. Against the possibility must be set the fact that 
she has lost the advantage of a surprise attack. The possi- 
bility of her intervention has been fully discussed in the 
Allied countries, and, to judge by the curt communiqués 
of the Supreme War Council, in higher quarters, too. ‘The 
issue in Norway is still undecided. The campaign may 
have seemed encouraging from the point of view of air 
power versus sea power, but the special conditions of the 
long, narrow Norwegian fjords are not repeated on other 
coastlines, and many of the lessons of Norway apply— 
only to Norway. Moreover, later air successes do not 
entirely cover the sudden shrinkage in the size of the Ger- 
man fleet which took place two weeks before, nor the 
consequent release of Allied units for service elsewhere. 
Opposition to war within Italy seems as strong as ever, 
and Signor Farinacci’s ferocious attacks on the Vatican’s 
widely-read Osservatore Romano as an “instrument of 
Allied propaganda” is perhaps a measure of the uncer- 
tainty of opinion at home. Nevertheless, intervention is 
always possible. The sensation of claustrophobia, painfully 
increased by our Mediterranean controls, may lead to a 
desperate reaction. Spain would obviously hold a key 
position in any Axis campaign in the Mediterranean, but 
although there have been rumours of reinforcements at 
Algeciras and in the Balearic Isles, it is clear that the Cau- 
dillo is too responsible a statesman to plunge his country 
back into a war before her earlier wounds are fairly healed, 
and so far he holds his own against the pro-Axis, pro- 
adventure hotheads in the Falange. Yet even without 
Spain, a joint attack launched with every means at the 
Axis Powers’ disposal—in the air, on land, on and under 
the sea—would be a formidable blow to counter, and would 
require every ounce of our people’s courage and fighting 
spirit. Fortunately, neither can for one moment be called 
into question. 


* * * 


The Paper Shortage.— The seriousness of the 
scarcity of paper has been brought home to the public 
this week by the size of their daily newspapers. Immedi- 
ately after the German attack on Scandinavia, an order 
was issued by the Paper Control limiting deliveries of 
paper, except under licence, to 30 per cent. of the pre- 
war consumption instead of the previously ruling 60 per 
cent. Moreover, the order was made retrospective to 
March Ist, so that some consumers of paper found that 
they had already had their full supplies for the period to 
the end of May. Drastic economies have been made in 
every section of the newspaper and periodical industry, 
including the suspension of the normal practice of credit- 
ing newsagents in full for copies returned unsold. The 
daily Press represents by far the greater part of the prob- 
lem, by reason both of the bulk of the paper required and 
of the predominant place that Scandinavia held as a source 
of raw material. It is understood that the newspapers have 
now received authority to import their necessary minimum 
supplies from Canada and that shipping and foreign ex- 
change will be made available for the purpose. For the 
bulk of paper users, however, the problem is still unre- 
solved. It is not known whether the Paper Control pro- 
poses to discriminate between different uses of paper and, 
if so, how. Is the advertising circular to be treated on the 
same footing as the serious pamphlet; is the latest novel 
of detection to be on a par with the book written for a 
world audience; is Purple Stories to receive the same treat- 
ment as—modesty forbids us to complete the antithesis? 
These are questions that will have to be solved, and the 
Paper Controller may well ask to be spared the respon- 
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sibility of deciding the high issues of public policy that 
are necessarily involved. 


* * * 


The Economist cannot escape from the consequences of 
paper shortage, and the size of the paper will have to be 
still further reduced. It is hoped that it will be possible 
to avoid any drastic change and that the gradual shrinkage 
of space will enable the paper to preserve its character, of 
which completeness has always been one of the aspects, 
Of the alternative evils of smaller type and the omission 
of some of the paper’s contents, the former has been chosen, 
as readers will see for themselves next week. 


* * * 


America and the Economic War.—The Allied 
mission has concluded its task of pacifying the United 
States on the subject of the blockade, but it is quite clear 
from the statement issued by the State Department that 
neither side has abandoned one jot of its rights. The only 
respect in which the Allies may have made a tactical with- 
drawal is in their promise to re-examine “ hard cases” 
resulting from the seizure of German exports. Another 
cause of difference—the taking of American ships to British 
control ports in the “ combat area ’’—has been automati- 
cally eliminated by the invasion of Norway, which has 
made the whole of the Norwegian coast a banned area for 
American ships. But the inspection of the transatlantic 
mails will continue, and the Allies have held fast to their 
original stipulations that no concessions must be allowed 
which would make the blockade less effective in any way. 
Similarly, the United States has made it clearly understood 
that she reserves all rights under international law and 
does not accept “ any principle of interference with bona 
fide neutral trade.” The other side of the conversations has 
also closed amicably. The enormous increase foreshadowed 
by the British delegate in the purchase of munitions will 
necessarily mean less buying of other goods; but he 
pointed out that the amount of cotton bought since the 
war had doubled, and further discussions will take place on 
the means of keeping the purchase of other agricultural 
commodities, such as tobacco and fruit, at as high a level 
as possible. All these soft words, echoed by Mr Ronald 
Cross at the American Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday, 
have had their desired effect. As in 1914-18, it would take 
America’s entry into the war to make them “ as great 
criminals ” as we are with regard to the blockade. In the 
meantime they seem to have decided to be less tempera- 
mental about it. 


* * * 


Trade Talks With Russia.—The tentative negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and Russia for the resumption 
of trade talks have made no progress. A fortnight ago it 
was announced that the British Government was ready t0 
accept the Soviet’s offer of such talks, though it was made 
clear at the time that no commitments would be under 
taken which might eventually be to Germany’s advantage 
rather than to our own. Indeed, the terms which the 
Government is reported to have laid before the Soviet 
Ambassador were so stiff that Russia’s acceptance of them 
would have been a distinct triumph. It is now learned that 
they have been refused; and, in addition, the Soviet 
Government, though declaring that imports from Britain 
would not in fact be re-exported to Germany, has stated 
that its exports to other countries are not the concern of & 
third party. A further British reply has not yet been givel, 
but its general purport can be guessed. So long as 
contraband trade through Vladivostok continues in 16 
present volume—its existence makes the Russian sugges 
tion that the talks should be preceded by the release of 
the two Soviet steamers held by the British in Far Eastem 
waters merely impudent—and so long as the Soviet 
Government refuses to give any guarantees on re-export, 
no wartime trade agreement with Russia can be made. 
She stands to gain more from such an agreement than we 
do, as our rubber and tin would be of great value to het, 
and—what is more important—they would be of eve 
greater value to Germany. 
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Exposing Waste.—In its war context waste means 
the failure to make the maximum use for war purposes of 
the country’s resources, and any body set up to prevent 
waste has a far more positive task than merely lopping off 
items of expenditure here and there. Fortunately, there is 
every sign in the second report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure that it 1s fully conscious of this 
—“the real problem ... is one of available resources, 
both of men and materials, and of their most economical 
yse”—and it tries to find the means of securing speedy 
delivery of the right goods rather than of cutting down 
the actual money spent by the Departments concerned. 
Most of the recommendations in the report spring from 
this purpose, though, naturally, the object of eliminating 
unnecessary expenditure is also present and is reflected 
jn the suggestion that a pool of qualified accountants and 
auditors should be created on which any Department could 
draw. Professional knowledge and skill, in this and other 
respects, might have prevented the not infrequent cases 
where the final cost of factories, camps and other works 
has been as much as, or even more than, double the 
departmental estimate. But the worst examples of waste 
are the result of a lack of departmental policy. For in- 
stance, there should be constant pressure from the Raw 
Materials Department of the Ministry of Supply to make 
contractors exclude any non-essential imported materials 
or home-produced materials in short supply, but there 
appears to be nobody to sce that vigorous action is being 
taken. Similarly, the competitive bidding for engineering 
personnel, which is drawing the most highly skilled workers 
in the whole industry away from the manufacture of 
machine tools to less skilled work in aircraft factories, is 
being carried on in spite of the Control of Employment 
Act and the Ministry of Labour. Yet the manufacture of 
machine tools is at the moment one of the most serious 
bottlenecks of aircraft production. This double waste of 
unnecessary expenditure—because the terms offered as an 
inducement to the workers to move must increase costs— 
and of skilled labour will soon slow down the production 
of aircraft if it is not checked immediately. The Select 
Committee, unfortunately, can only expose such waste and 
make recommendations. The remedy must come from the 
Departments concerned themselves. 


* * * 


War Risks Insurance Extended.—The new War 
Risks Insurance Bill is not a major measure, but it will 
bring within the scope of the compulsory war risks insur- 
ance scheme goods supplied under contracts for work, 
labour and materials. The amount involved in cover and 
premiums under this extension of the scheme is expected 
to be small, in comparison with the large amounts involved 
in the cover of goods supplied under contracts of sale. 
There will, consequently, be little effect upon the position 
of the Government Fund, although the decision to widen 
the area of its application is welcome. The Bill also gives 
validity to refunds and premium remissions already made 
by the Board of Trade, and provides statutory powers 
under which the Board may make future refunds. A sub- 
stantial amount, of £5,250,000 approximately, has already 
been refunded, of which rather more than half was repre- 
seated by the remission of part of the premiums paid up to 
October 2nd last year. The balance arises mainly because 
some insurers originally registered their insurance require- 
ments, before the outbreak of war, far in excess of the 
stocks which they actually held at September 3rd last year. 
Premiums charged on the basis of registered requirements 
have therefore been adjusted to accord with the stocks 
actually covered. To date the Government’s compulsory 
scheme must be operating at a loss ratio below that of any 
Other insurance fund yet devised. 


x * * 
Shorter Notes 


The final results of the new evacuation scheme confirm 
¢ disappointment aroused by the preliminary returns from 
Various cities. The parents of only 8 per cent. of the total 
of over one million children now in evacuation areas have 
ad them registered for evacuation in the case of serious 
ar raids. The parents of 19 per cent. have refused; and the 
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remainder—the parents of 850,000 children—have simply 
not answered. 
* 


The Minister of Shipping has announced the terms of 
the agreement reached between the Government and ship- 
owners on the rate of compensation to be paid for requi- 
sitioned ships. These fulfil the predictions made on page 
766 of The Economist last week. 

* 


The centenary of the universally mourned penny post 
was celebrated in January. A hundred years ago next 
Monday the adhesive postage stamp was introduced, and 
the foundation was thus laid of a hobby which has de- 
lighted “emperor and clown” all over the world. But 
the new charges which came into force on May Day can 
hardly make the centenary a philatelists’ jubilee, in spite 
of the special issue showing the heads of both King 
George VI and Queen Victoria. And it is understood that 
the United States has abandoned its idea of a special stamp 
because it has been informed by Germany and Russia that 
such an issue would be regarded as a mark of unneutrality. 


* 


The principle of constitutional kingship is being unex- 
pectedly vindicated in this war. King Haakon’s lead to his 
bewildered people stood out in magnificent contrast to 
the craven conduct of so many of his subjects. In a less 
tragic setting, King Leopold’s vigorous refusal to allow 
a Cabinet crisis in Belgium over an internal issue at a 
time when the country’s frontiers were being manned and 
its whole future seemed at stake, is another example of 
the salutary influence a non-political and disinterested 
national leader can exercise when lesser men are pre- 
pared to jeopardise their country through ignorance, indo- 
lence or cowardice. Adsit omen. 


* 


The total number of vehicles registered for the first time 
in March was only 14,590, compared with 56,821 in 
March of last year. An increase occurred in the “ agricul- 
tural engines (5s. class), where the number registered was 
2,185, compared with 885, but in every other group there 
was a big reduction—cars taxed on horse-power falling 
from 39,264 to 6,611. 

+ 


Turkey has at last struck oil—in the vilayet at Siirt— 
to such good effect that experts are optimistic about the 
borings’ commercial possibilities. It has long been an extra- 
ordinary, and to the Turks painful, anomaly, that their 
country, which is surrounded by some of the richest 
oilfields n the world, should have remained obstinately 
barren. However, they are taking no chances with their own 
potential oil output. This week a Turkish buying com- 
mission has arrived in Bucharest to discuss the purchase 
of Roumanian oil, a negotiation which, besides stocking 
Turkey, would also reduce the amount of oil available for 
her potential enemies. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russo-German Trade 


(By a Correspondent) 


Tue Soviet’s share in Germany’s total imports was only 
0.4 per cent. in the first six months of 1939. Since Russia’s 
total exports have recently been equivalent to from 12 to 
19 per cent. of Germany’s total imports, even a complete 
monopoly by the Reich of Russian trade would not make 
good the loss, amounting to more than half Germany’s im- 
ports, inflicted by the blockade. 

The Russo-German Agreement of last August stipulated 
that Russia was to send to Germany 1 million tons of fodder 
grain, while she obtained credit facilities at the rate of 200 
million marks for the purchase of German industrial goods. 
Up to the present, however, only a very small part of the 
cereals has arrived in Germany and the total volume of 
Russia’s export to the Reich seems still to be small. This 
may be due, to a certain extent, to the war conditions of the 
last few months, but even if full allowance is made for this 
the results of a half-year’s German-Russian trade co-opera- 
tion are by no means encouraging to the Germans. 

The Nazis seem to realise that something more than a 
trade agreement is required if Russia is to be a valuable 
economic asset to the Reich during the war. Significantly, 
the two countries have now concluded what they call an 
“Economic Agreement” and one of its first aims will 
probably be to help the Russians to increase their output for 
export and to improve their system of communication. 

Before the Nazis came to power a comparatively large 
number of German technical experts were working in Russia 
and it has occurred to the present German rulers that this 
practice might now be resumed. The dispatch of a number of 
highly qualified German experts to the Russian factories, 
railways and oilfields would probably be appreciated by the 
Soviets, who are always encouraging the introduction of new 
methods of production. It is difficult for the Germans, how- 
ever, to spare an adequate number of technical specialists, 
as they are badly needed in the Reich itself, and it will be 
practically impossible to accompany them by German skilled 
workers. 

Another important help that an industrial country might 
give to the Soviet Union is the sale or loan of first-class 
machinery, but here again the Germans are facing serious 
difficulties. Though Germany has certainly huge plants for 
machinery production, she is hampered by the lack of 
labour and raw materials and by the necessity of concentrat- 
ing on the production of arms and ammunition. The recent 
Leipzig International Spring Fair has revealed to foreign 
buyers how few first-class goods the German industrialists 
are able to offer at present. 

One important example of the existing obstacles to Russo- 
German trade is provided by the position of the Russian 
railways, where foreign assistance would be specially wel- 
come in the interest of both the Russians and their German 
trading partners. While Germany’s locomotive and railway 
industries have a very great capacity they are fully occupied 
for the next year or two with the overhaul of that country’s 
own railway system as well as with the reconstruction of the 
Polish railways; it is difficult to see how, in these circum- 
stances, they could give any substantial assistance to the 
Soviets. Nor is Germany able, in view of her shortage 
of gold and foreign currency, to give Soviet Russia the 
necessary credit facilities. Much parade has been made of 
the so-called credit for the purchase of industrial goods 
which was promised to the Russians at the beginning of the 
war. In actual fact, however, as it was stipulated in the same 
agreement that the Soviets should immediately provide the 
Reich with foodstuffs and raw materials, it was they who 
sold on credit to the Nazis: the Germans would only 
eventually repay by delivering industrial products 


Bureaucratic Hindrances 


The assistance that Germany will give to the Russians is 
limited in every direction. Moreover, even if Germany were 





in a position to part with more engineers and larger quan- 
tities of machinery than she actually is, it would still be 
doubtful if any profound change in the Russian economic 
Situation would result from her action. Bureaucracy hampers 
the efficiency of the Soviet economy and causes much waste 
of every kind of material. The difficulties which arise out 
of the attempt to direct the distribution of products from 
one single centre are partly reflected in the fact that though 
the standard of living is still comparatively low, the export- 
able surplus of goods produced in the Soviet Union is much 
smaller now than before the drive for an increasing pro- 
duction started in 1928. 

It is almost certain that the Bolshevik leaders do not 
contemplate at the present moment the reintroduction of 
a more elastic system of production. On the contrary, the 
present tendency seems to be in the opposite direction. It is 
perhaps significant that recently the farmers were expro- 
priated from their smallholdings which had hitherto allowed 
them to do at least a little gardening on their own account. 

The Germans are not likely to recognise the real cause of 
the Soviet economic problem, much less to be able to alter 
it. The proposed Nazi-Soviet economic co-operation is the 
first of its kind to be practised between two totalitarian 
Great Powers. An economic collaboration such as that 
between Britain and France means that each partner dele- 
gates part of its own economic-political power to some 
sort of joint body. A political sacrifice of this kind is obvi- 
ously much less acceptable to an authoritarian than to a 
democratic regime; the very omnipotence of the State which 
on the surface appears as an advantage of totalitarianism 
turns out to be a serious setback if it is desired to increase 
economic strength by the joint action of two or more coun- 
tries. The position will be especially difficult in the case of 
Germany and Russia, whose governing political parties differ 
so widely in their outlook. 

Soviet Russia has a vast output of many valuable raw 
materials, and her potential resources are practically un- 
limited, but her present contribution to Germany’s economic 
war effort could not possibly make up for the losses endured 
by the Reich as a result of the blockade, nor is this position 
likely to be altered in the course of the present war 

April 20th. 


Scandinavian Balances in 
United States 


FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


Tue Treasury has established a “ control” or “ protectorate” 
over dollar balances of nationals of Denmark and Not 
way. The initial description as “ freezing” these balances 
appears to have been inaccurate. The Executive Order te 
quires the assembling of data of the accounts of nationals 
of the two countries, but authorises withdrawals or transfers 
under licence. The Press gave a variety of interpretations, 
none of which could be regarded as official, but whose gener 

purport was that, as this country continued to recognise the 
previous de jure status of Denmark and Norway, it wished 
to ensure that the status of private property in this country 
of nationals of Denmark and Norway would not be alte 

by the de facto situation. It is possible that the Order was 
of a precautionary nature, for there has been no report of a 
refusal to grant the requisite licence to withdraw or transfer. 
Although the Order was issued under legislative Acts of long 
standing, there are no operating precedents, as no such action 
was taken on the occasion of the occupation of Austria, 
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Czecho-Slovakia, or Poland. Credits opened by the Export- 

rt Bank to Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and Sweden 
have been held in suspense pending clarification of the 
situation. 

On April 16th the Treasury announced that for purposes 
of customs valuation only the official rate of $4.034 for 
the pound sterling would be recognised, even though the 
goods invoiced had been purchased with “ free sterling,” on 
that day quoted at about $3.50. This action came as a sur- 
prise, as it had been repeatedly affirmed in official quarters 
that there had been no complaints from interested parties; 
and this statement was reaffirmed at the time the announce- 
ment was made. The same ruling is applied to Dominion 
imports, and presumably to those of France. 


War Boom Subsides 


The production index fell from 109 in February to 103 in 
March on the adjusted basis, The unadjusted index fell only 
fom 110 to 106. Construction contracts (unadjusted) rose 
from 54 to 63 and department store sales from 71 to 87. The 
following table illustrates a curious feature of the production 
statistics : — 

PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variations 
(1923-25 100) 
Non-durable 


1939— Durable good goods 
January ... 88 110 
PIES, oc ccsccsessces 84 109 
SND cvs caansaws : 80 110 
PR bineivtk vase abengne 76 106 
Rs wasecsics Nett 71 108 
nics cceucaevannis 82 110 
BME xissasidissnes 88 110 
August .... » 92 115 
September 103 117 
October . a 123 119 
November 130 118 
December 141 120 

1940— 

NE csccccenveceens 122 114 
February pasion 103 111 
March .. eat 93 107 


The rise in durable goods production was almost exactly 
100 per cent. from April to December, and the subsequent 
decline has erased about five-sevenths of the rise, leaving the 
March index somewhat above a year ago. The rise in non- 
durable goods was scarcely more than 10 per cent., and that 
has been entirely lost. This indicates how completely last 
autumn’s boomlet was a function of war—not that the 
demands of the belligerents caused it, but that domestic 
demand was stampeded by recollections of the super-heated 
export trade of 1915-16. At the present time the index of 
durable goods somewhat exaggerates the level of domestic 
demand, since it is largely influenced by steel production, 
and export demand figures more heavily than usual in steel 
output. 


April 18th. 


Economic Anomalies 


in Argentina 
S 
[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT | 


lke Central Bank of the Argentine Republic in its report 
observed that war conditions had removed the disequili- 
brium in the balance of payments which had existed for 
Many months. It drew attention, however, to the fact that 
the cost of imports as a result of the war had actually risen 
by 36 per cent., while the prices realised by Argentine ex- 
Ports showed an average rise of only 18 per cent. For this 
reason the bank recommended prudence in granting credit. 
On March 15th an agreement was concluded with Japan 
under which Japan will buy from Argentina products to the 
Value of 30 million yen in 1940. The agreement specifically 
mentions 6,000 tons of wool, 4,000 tons of frozen and pre- 
Served beef, and 4,000 tons of casein. Argentina undertakes 
to grant permits for the importation of Japanese goods 
Within the limits imposed by the interests of the local textile 
industry and the participation of various countries in the 
‘upply of the Argentine textile market. 

trhaps the strangest anomaly caused by the war to 
‘gentina has been in the foreign exchange market. Owing 
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to the decline of sterling in New York, the free market rate 
in Buenos Aires is around 15.9 pesos to the pound, while 
the Argentine authorities are maintaining the official im- 
port rate for the great majority of imports at 17 pesos to 
the pound. Thus, foreign exchange control, originally intro- 
duced to prevent too great a depreciation of the currency. 
is now maintained to keep its value from recovering. 


Loss of Customers Abroad 


There is much annoyance caused to Argentine producers, 
especially stockbreeders, because the policy of the Allied 
Governments not only prevents Argentina selling to Ger- 
many, but by the “ navicert” system reduces their sales to 
countries contiguous to Germany, while at the same time 
the volume of Allied purchases and still more the prices 
paid for Argentine products are considered insufficient to 
compensate for the customers lost. The Argentine position 
is difficult because it is well-nigh impossible to replace Great 
Britain as a customer, especially since the breakdown of 
trade negotiations with the United States. 

The greatest obstacle to British exports to Argentina is 
that British prices are very high. The result of this has 
been to stimulate enormously Argentine domestic industry, 
which has made extraordinary progress in six months of war. 
The United States, too, has benefited considerably, since she 
is the only country relatively unaffected by the war and 
capable of replacing Great Britain in nearly every line. 

Another problem confronting the Argentine Government 
is that of disposing of a large maize crop when foreign 
demand is slack, prices are very low and shipping space is 
scarce. Maize, indeed, is one of the very few Argentine 
products which have fallen in value as compared with this 
time last year. Taking average prices in the first two 
months of 1939 and 1940, maize has fallen 11.1 per cent., 
preserved meat 10.7 per cent., butter 8.9 per cent., and 
quebracho logs 7.1 per cent. All other important products 
have risen in value, the most important increases of price 
being casein, which is up 135.8 per cent., washed wool 
53.5 per cent., frozen meat continental type 43.3 per cent., 
salted ox-hides 40.4 per cent., wheat 39 per cent., and lin- 
seed 26.3 per cent. As this year’s wheat and linseed crops 
were extremely poor. the benefit from higher prices is less 
than appears 


Canada Settles Down 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT } 


THE decisive result of the recent general election has pro- 
duced a state of complete tranquillity in the Canadian 
political world and it is not likely to be seriously disturbed, 
as the Opposition forces have been further enfeebled by the 
defeat of most of the leading members of the Conservative 
front bench and of some able and experienced figures in the 
Leftist groups. 

Meanwhile, Premier Mackenzie King, before leaving for 
a holiday in Virginia, announced that he had used authority 
given by Parliament to create a new Department of 
Munitions and Supply which will assume all the functions 
and duties hitherto performed by the War Supply Board. 
The new department has for the time being been placed 
under the charge of Mr C. D. Howe, the Minister of 
Transport, who had been responsible for the Board. The 
members of the War Supply Board, with the exception of 
the Chairman, Mr Wallace Campbell, will form an advisory 
committee to assist Mr Howe, but otherwise the department 
will function in the same way as other departments. 
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In some quarters apprehensions are voiced that political 
patronage and favouritism, which were supposed to have 
been eliminated under the regime of the War Supply Board, 
will now get fresh scope with a Minister assuming direct 
responsibility for war contracts, and some criticism is being 
directed at the allocation of two departments to a single 
Minister, but Mr King hinted that this arrangement might 
only be temporary. 

It was recently disclosed that the British Munitions 
Mission had since its arrival placed in Canada contracts for 
munitions and war materials of an aggregate value of 70 
millions dollars and is on the verge of placing an additional 
17 million dollars’ worth of orders. According to a state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Bureau of Information the 
British Government has appropriated a total sum of 445 
million dollars for purchases in Canada during the first 
year of the war; a large proportion of this sum is being 
spent on foodstuffs, raw materials, aircraft, supplies and 
manufactured products of various kinds apart from 
munitions. The preliminary preparations for the Com- 
monwealth air-training scheme have been making good pro- 
gress, and with the advent of spring the construction of new 
aerodromes and other establishments required for it is being 
sushed ahead. 


Effect of Scandinavian War 


The German seizure of Denmark and invasion of Norway 
promises to have a considerable effect upon the economic 
fortunes of Canada. For one thing it will deprive her of 
substantial markets for her grain and aggravate the problem 
of the disposal of her huge surplus of wheat, which on 
March 31st had, according to the Bureau of Statistics, 
reached a total of 371 million bushels. On the other hand, 
although the Canadian Bacon Board has announced that no 
enlargement of the present monthly quota for exports of 
Canadian bacon to Britain is contemplated until reserve 
stocks now in Britain are more or less used up, it is re- 
garded as inevitable that Canada will have to be drawn upon 
to make good the deficiencies created by the cutting off of 
the large supplies of bacon, butter and eggs which have 
been procured from Denmark, and that Canadian farmers 
will benefit as a result. And it is being suggested that Canada, 
who has been making steady efforts to raise the standards 
of her export of foodstuffs, may have to sacrifice quality in 
the interest of quantity. 

The Canadian producers of pulp and paper products, who 
have been profiting since the outbreak of war by the cur- 
tailment of the competition of the Baltic countries in the 
American market, expect that for some time to come this 
competition will be reduced almost to vanishing point and 
that they will be able to command almost their own prices 
from American consumers, at least for certain of the more 
specialised types of pulp. The price of newsprint, how- 
ever, is being maintained without any advance for the third 
quarter of 1940, but those of various kinds of pulp are rising. 

Winter has taken its departure, except in the upland 
regions where there is still a considerable carpet of snow, 
and the cultivation of the land has begun. During March 
there was some recession in the general level of business, 
and a provisional survey of the Bureau of Statistics placed 
the index for the month’s physical volume of business at 122 
as compared with 131 in March, 1939. Below are data about 
the weekly economic index: — 


Car- Wholesale Bank Weekly 

Week ending— loadings Prices Clearings Index 
March 30, 1940 71-3 83-2 90-8 101-6 
April 6, 1940 80-8 83-2 89-5 103-5 
April 15, 1939 ......... 68-0 73-3 97-3 102-4 
April 13, 1940 ......... 82:0 83-2 98-1 105-6 


The setback experienced in March is expected to be only 


temporary, as underlying conditions are satisfactory. 
April 19th. 
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War Finance in 
Australia 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT |] 


FoR some time it has been increasingly evident that the 
Central Bank is endeavouring to exercise very careful contro] 
over the Australian market for Government securities with 
the object of reducing the rate of interest. A review of the 
Australian gilt-edged market during the past eighteen months 
indicates that this attempt has met with a considerable 
degree of success. As international tension grew increasingly 
acute, control became more difficult, and the redemption yield 
on Government stocks rose steadily during the first nine 
months of 1939 until it stood at £4 Is. 8d. per cent, in 
September. Since war broke out and direct control measures 
were imposed under the National Defence (Finance) Regu- 
lations, the authorities have been placed in a much stronger 
position to influence the rate of interest. Central Bank pur- 
chases of securities to prepare the market for new loan 
flotations have been supplemented by the Defence Regula- 
tions preventing the export of capital, restricting imports 
and exercising direct supervision over most forms of public 
and private investment. 

Since September, when interest rates reached their highest 
point for some time, there has been a steady reduction in the 
vield on Government stocks. On March Ist the first Austra- 
lian War Loan was opened for subscription and bore the 
interest rates of £3 7s, 6d. per cent. for five years and 
€3 12s. 6d. per cent. for ten years. The average yield on 
Government securities was £3 10s. 4d. per cent. on the day 
the new loan opened, but when it closed the yield on existing 
previous issues was £3 9s. 1ld. per cent. Although the gilt- 
edged yield rose slightly during the following days it had 
fallen to £3 8s. per cent. on April 2nd. Since then it has 
fallen still further, reaching £3 ls. 7d. per cent. during the 
week ended April 12th. 

Another influence in the direction of lower rates of in- 
terest has been the considerable increase in investible funds. 
The latest Australian banking statistics show that the im- 
provement which was evident last November is continuing: 


NINE TRADING BANKS 


Liabilities and Assets within Australia 


Feb., Sept., Feb., 
1939 1939 1940 
£LAmil. £Amil. fA mil. 
De posits — 
‘Total deposits ........... . Saas 314-6 350°5 
AGVORCES 20.60.5005. 284-3 295°8 277°1 
Ratios :— 
Cash to deposits ' neni 10-95 10-36 13°13 
Advances to deposits ©, ...... 88-21 94-02 79-05 


In February, 1940, total deposits of the nine trading banks 
had risen by £A28 millions, compared with a year before, 
and by £A35 millions, compared with September, 1939. At 
the same time advances showed a decided fall of £A7 
millions from the figure in February 1939 and £A19 millions 
from September last. The ratio of advances to deposits 
dropped rapidly from the high figure of 94 per cent. m 
September, 1939, to 79 per cent. in February, 1940. This 
compares favourably with the ratio of 88.21 per cent. m 
February, 1939. The ratio of cash to deposits rose to 13.13 
per cent., against 10.95 per cent. in February, 1939, and 
10.36 per cent. in September last. The figures reflect the 
increased returns from exports and the earlier export receipts 
due to the Imperial Purchase Scheme. Exporters’ incomes 
have accumulated and the volume of funds available for 
investment has markedly increased. 

There are, in addition, certain technical factors which have 
helped to force down the yield on Government securiti¢s. 
‘The wartime methods of financing exports have tended 10 
divert oversea funds to the Central Bank. The result is that 
trading banks’ deposits with the Central Bank in Australia 
have risen, and a proportion of these deposits is available 
for investment in suitable short-term securities and Treasury 
bills, Further, the terms of the War Loan do not include 
the clause exempting holders from liability to pay Feder 
income tax at a rate higher than that ruling in 1930. The 
Treasurer has also announced that this exemption will not 
be included in future war loans. A premium has thus been 
placed on existing loans which do carry tax concessions, and 
the demand for previous issues by large investors to whom 
the tax redemption would represent an appreciable benefit 
has been a factor tending to force up prices. | 

Existing conditions seem to be favourable for the flotation 
of additional war loans at low rates of interest. Uncertainty 
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about the possible future course of interest rates is, however, 
, deterrent to investors at present. Subscribers to the March 
jan numbered only 14,000. This suggests that many in- 
ystors have refrained from subscribing for fear that rising 
interest rates might later cause a fall in prices involving them 
ig a capital loss. The recent course of interest yields might 
help to dispel this fear, and the announcement of further 
strictions on imports indicates that the authorities will 
gntinue to reduce the field open to private investment. If 
the Government can pursue this policy and give adequate 

f of its determination to maintain low interest rates, it 
will have done much to ensure the success of its war finance. 


April 15th. 


British Malaya’s War 


Contribution 
LBY A CORRESPONDENT 


BRITISH MALAYA is solidly behind Great Britain. During the 
last war the rulers and peoples of the Federated Malay States 
presented the battleship H.M.S. Malaya to the British Gov- 
emment as well as a number of aeroplanes, And in the last 
twenty years Malaya has contributed more than £20 millions 
towards Imperial defence, of which £15 millions has taken 
the form of cash grants, no mean achievement for a terri- 
tory populated by less than six million inhabitants. Last year 
the Straits Settlements alone paid $15.6 millions for defence 
—a tremendous sum when it is recailed that the Colony’s 
total revenue was only about $40 millions. 

Penang is no longer the “open town” it was when the 
Emden paid her memorable visit during the last war. Before 
the naval base at Singapore was constructed in 1938, at a 
cost of £9,735,000, the nearest docking and repair base for 
heavy ships was at Malta, nearly 6,000 miles from the 
Straits of Malacca. To-day the King George VI Dock is 
capable of accommodating the largest warships afloat. Its 
situation on the southern side of the Straits of Johore and 
northern part of the Singapore Island makes it impervious 
to direct bombardment from the sea. The naval base as well 
as the city of Singapore is defended by fortified positions 
along the coast and on the islands guarding the entrance to 
the harbour and the Straits of Johore. The R.A.F, station 
at Seletar is continuously expanding; it has flying boats that 
possess a patrolling range as far as Darwin in Northern 
Australia and several squadrons of torpedo bombers. 

In addition to cash contributions the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Johore and Kedah maintain efficient 
volunteer forces, and all the States of Malaya combine with 
the Colony and the F.M.S. in bearing the cost of equipping 
and maintaining a Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and a 
Volunteer Air Force. The Federated Malay States, more- 
over, by virtue of treaty obligations, defray the cost of a 
battalion of infantry of the Indian Army stationed at 
Taiping, and have in addition raised and equipped a Malay 
gular regiment, which is now an integral part of the 
defence system of Malaya. Johore, too, maintains a regular 
military force, which is at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government in wartime. 

Moreover, Malaya is a valuable source of supply of 
foreign exchange, particularly American dollars, to the 
Empire. Last year Malayan sales to the United States 
txceeded purchases from her by at least 12 million United 
States dollars monthly, and in wartime this figure should 
be greatly exceeded, thereby contributing materially towards 
cah payment for British war purchases in the United 
‘tates. Malaya’s trade in merchandise for 1937 to 1939 has 


0een : — 


Exports Imports 
1937 : f 
a aliaaictoa 104,664,000 84,323,000 
a od 66,419,000 63,771,000 
ATEN 85.922,000 72,404,000 


The buoyant condition of trade has enabled the F.M.S. 
vernment to wipe off the bulk of an anticipated deficit 
for the current year, despite $2.3 millions spent on unem- 
ployment relief works at the beginning of 1939 and $4 
millions grant to the Imperial Government for defence. This 
Year large sums are being allocated for irrigation to extend 
area under rice. The tin smelting industry has benefited 
¥ the closing down of the Arnhem smelter, and most of 
the Dutch concentrate is smelted in the Straits Settlements. 


April 10th. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


FROM time to time the newspapers redefine the character of 
Germany’s war economy. The first view during the transi- 
tion to a complete war economy was that Germany had 
begun to realise economic socialism pure and simple. Recently 
the Voelkische Beobachter termed the whole process a trans- 
formation of private capital into social capital. In a real 
sense of the word there is nothing left that can be called 
private. Prices formerly settled by private industrialists are 
now regulated by the Price Commissar. The principles of 
book-keeping are laid down uniformly for each industry. 
New inventions are exchanged between industries under the 
control of the State. Economic control boards require regular 
returns about stocks. The nature and quantities of raw 
materials to be used in factories are settled by the control 
boards; and wages and working conditions are regulated by 
the Trustees of Labour, who have power to change indi- 
vidual agreements between manufacturers and workers. The 
private office of a works manager, once the headquarters for 
all matters concerning the factory, has become the “ execu- 
tive organ” of the economic as well as the social policy of 
the State; the private capitalist or industrialist is now the 
vassal of the State and the community. Private individuals 
exist no longer in Germany; every German belongs to some 
organisation, i.e. the Party, semi-party organisations, or 
economic organisations. 

The economic organisations largely responsible for Ger- 
many’s State-controlled economy have now developed central 
and regional forms, and the so-called self-governing economic 
organisations have lost the last vestige of their freedom. 
Wartime economic organisation centres in the Reich 
Economic Boards, established by extending the peacetime 
Boards responsible for the control of foreign trade and the 
exchanges (Reichswirtschaftsamt), with regional branches, the 
district economic boards (Bezirkswirtschaftsaemter). The 
former self-governing organisations, i.e. Reichswirtschafts- 
kammer, industrial groups, the commercial organisations, 
and the groups of independent artisans have been reduced to 
being simply advisory bodies. The Reich Economic Board 
has become a kind of planning centre, and the actual distri- 
bution of all industrial orders is carried out with the assist- 
ance of the district economic boards. The Reich Economic 
Board is, in fact, a modern statistical centre, where a census 
of productive capacity, labour resources, stocks and orders 
is kept up to date. 

A new concentration of industrial activity in the war 
sector proper of industry and trade has begun. There are 
more complaints that small industries are overlooked when 
armament orders are distributed. With the appointment of 
Dr Todt as Minister of Munitions and the opening of a 
more active phase of the war, the closing-down of civilian 
industries has increased. 


* * * 


Coins and Metals._-The minting of coins is of some 
interest because of the withdrawal of nickel and copper coins 
to be gradually replaced by aluminium and zinc coins. 
Minting during the period January-March, 1940, ran as 
follows : — 

Rm. thousands 


j | 


Minte Previously Total With- | Remaining 
Zila minted —_ drawn Total 

Silver, Rm. 5-00 1,089,498 | 1,089,498 | 292 1,089,206 
» Rm. 2°00 252,707 | 252,707 22 252,685 
Nickel, Rm. 1-00 419,394 | 419,394 91 419,303 
2 Rm. 0-50 117,017 117,017 | 136 116,881 
Aluminium, Rm. 0-50 50,924 11,800 62,725 0-5 62,724 
» bronze, Rm. 0-10 297 106,035 106,332 | 116 106,216 

° = Rm. 0-05 44,660 44,660 25 44.635 
Copper, Rm. 0-02 670 9,175 9,845 9 9,836 
- Rm. 0-01] 531 12,709 13,240 5 13,235 
July—Sept., 1939 122,262 2,066,634 
Oct.-Dec., 1939 32,605 2,091,793 

Total, Jan.—Mar., 1940 52,423 2,114,721 


The actual increase in the total value of metal coins is 
thus not considerable, whereas the rise in notes of the 
denominations of Rm. 2.00 and Rm. 5.00 has been very sub- 
stantial. The figures show that the withdrawal of nickel 
coins is a slow process. The withdrawal of copper coins had 
not begun at the end of March. It may also be seen from 
these figures that the metal derived from withdrawn nickel 
and copper coins is negligible compared with the war 
demands. 





The non-ferrous metal collection which ended on Apri 
19th has again concentrated interest on Germany's meta] 
supplies. It was part of Germany’s war preparation to jp. 
crease the output of aluminium in order to substitute it fo; 
copper, for which Germany is almost totally dependent op 
foreign sources. 

A recent American estimate shows aluminium production 
as follows : — 


Thousands of tons) 


1037 r cent. Per cent. : Per cent 

1937 f total 1938 of total | 1939 | of onal 
WORLD 490 6 100 579-9 100 625°0 100 
Germany 131-2 26:7 165°6 28:6 185°5 29-7 
U.S.A. 132°8 7 130-1 22°5 144-2 23-1 
Great Britain 19°4 ag 22:5 | 3:9 25°5 4] 
Canada .... 42°6 8-7 64°5 11-1 66°5 10-6 
France 34°5 7-0 45°3 | 7:8 50:0 8-0 
Norway ........ 23-0 4:7 29:0 5:0} 32-0 5] 
DEE sssenscnnened 22:9 4-7 25°8 | 4:9) 28-0 45 
Soviet Union 45-0 9-2 48:0 | 8-3! 6-3] 96 


(Figures for 1937 and 1938 from the report of the Metallgesellschaft, Frank. 
furt; figures for 1939 are estimates, and Germany includes Austria.) 


In 1929 Germany, including Austria, produced only 
36,000 tons, or 12.8 per cent. of the total world output. The 
cheap electric power which Germany gained by the incor- 
poration of Austria made the increase from 1937 to 1939 
possible. It is interesting to note that Hungary’s exports of 
bauxite (for aluminium production) increased from 362,000 
tons in 1938 to 570,000 tons in 1939. These additional ex- 
ports were probably bought entirely by Germany to make 
good the losses in seaborne imports from Jugoslavia during 
the first months of the war. This year, Jugoslavia, Italy 
and the United States of America considerably expanded 
their capacity. Germany aims at an output of 200,000 tons 
in 1940, but the success of this is dependent on a steady 
supply of bauxite from Hungary, Italy and the Balkan 
countries. 


The Reichsbank.—-The annual report for 1939 shows 
another increase in the activities of Germany’s Central Bank. 
Total turnover increased by 21 per cent. to Rm. 1,751,000 
millions. The most important items of the report are as 


| 
| Dec. 31, 





Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1936 1937 1938 1939 
e i 
Total assets.. 15,824 18,653 | 21,223 27,147 
Gold reserve . 66°5 70:6 | 70:8 70°8 
Foreign currencies, bills and | | 
GIIBD  cscsccnccscces ‘ 114 | 190 | 197 | 224 
Treasury bills — 62 119 121 - 
Other bills and cheques 5,356 | 5,847 | 7,959 | 11,201 
Advances semesavbest 74 60 45 | 0 
Securities for note cover 221 106 | 565 804 
Other securities ....... ; 312 298 299 418 
Notes in circulation 4,980 5,493 8,223 11,7 
Rentenbank notes in circulation 368 391 382s 957 
Metal coins in circulation 1,597 1,595 1,784 1,747 
Total money in circulation . 6,945 7,479 10,389 14,502 
— 


* Included in Other bills and cheques. 


During 1939 the bank increased the total holdings of bills 
cheques, advances, and securities from Rm. 9,139 millions 
to Rm. 12,574 millions, or by 38 per cent., the biggest annual 
increase on record. Reich banknotes in circulation in 
by the same amount of roughly Rm. 3,500 millions. Total 
money in circulation increased during 1939 by 39.6 per cent 
In 1938 the increase amounted to 38.9 per cent. From 1932 
to 1937 the annual increase of the total money in circulation 
may be termed almost normal, ranging from 1.2 per cent. B 
1933 to 9 per cent. in 1936, and only 7.7 per cent. in 1937. 
The holdings of Treasury bills are no longer show) 
separately. There is, however, no doubt that they have rise 
considerably above the Rm. 121 millions reported at the 
of 1938. Net profits increased from Rm. 40.7 millions © 
Rm. 117 millions. During the year several new branches wet 
opened in the occupied territories. The dividend, which was 
maintained at 12 per cent. until 1937, of which 4 per cent. 
was paid into the loan stock, remained unchanged at 5 pe 
cent. Rm. 97.8 millions of the net profits were delivered 
the Reich Treasury. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Remnants of the Reichsmark 


HE bewildering kaleidoscope of the German exchange 
market has lost none of its variety since the outbreak 
of the war. If there has been a change, it has been to 
emphasise the contrast between the rigidity of those rates 
of reichsmark exchange which are dictated by the Govern- 
ment and the violent fluctuations in those which still retain 
gme semblance of freedom. Wherever there is freedom 
in the German exchange market, as, for example, in the 
markets for register and security marks, rates have since the 
beginning of the war moved violently against Germany— 
violently as to put in the shade the depreciation of free 
serling in which the German propaganda machine seems 
io find such an unending source of combined glee and self- 
satisfaction. 

For many years past the basic characteristic of the 
German exchange market has been its watertight sectional- 
sation and its adaptation to the structure of strictly bi- 
lateral clearing agreements through which the bulk of 
German foreign trade is conducted. This diversification 
of the exchange market and the exceptionally strict and 
effective control that goes with it rendered the mechanism 
readily adaptable to war conditions. The transition from 
peace to war has called for no appreciable change in the 
German exchange control system. For eight years it was 
being gradually forged and perfected to meet the very 
conditions that arose last September. 

To-day, more than ever before, the rates of exchange 
which count in the German economy are those applied to 
the clearing agreements operating with those countries with 
which Germany remains in commercial contact. The 
paucity of German foreign exchange and gold reserves has 
completed the dependence of the country’s foreign trade 
on clearing and compensation agreements. The rate of 
exchange between the reichsmark and the other currency 
concerned is in each case a matter of negotiation. It is a 
resultant of politico-economic bargaining and not of any 
attempt at precise economic adjustment. The artificiality 
of this structure of clearing rates would be immediately 
apparent if the balances accumulated in the clearing 
accounts were in any way interchangeable. But as long 
as the principle of strict bilateralism obtains, the door is 
open to every inconsistency in the relation of these clear- 
ing rates. One interesting illustration of the process by 
which they are fixed is provided by the long drawn-out 
and as yet unresolved dispute concerning the rate to be 
applied between the reichsmark and the leu in the German- 
Roumanian clearing agreement. 

These rates, it should be added, are but one of the 
artificial elements entering into the settlement of such 
barter trade. Others are the often fictitious figures at which 
serman exports are invoiced and the degree of subsidisa- 
tion which they may receive from the German authorities. 
The result is to make any comparison of the comparative 
terms of international trade impossible. There can, for 
example, be no exact comparison of the prices which Great 
Britain and Germany are paying for Roumanian oil. The 
Clearing rates of reichsmark exchange, important as they 
are to German trade, provide no guide whatsoever to the 
tconomic parity of the reichsmark. Indeed, the concept of 
such a parity vanishes in a totalitarian economy such as 
sxermany’s, where price control, draconic rationing, selec- 
tive subsidisation of exports, complete State control of 
ssential imports and prohibition of non-essential imports, 

ve removed every factor making for the natural adjust- 
ment of the external value of the currency to its domestic 
Purchasing power. The only indication of gross maladjust- 


ment of such clearing rates would be the abnormal accumu- 
lation of clearing balances against one or other of the two 
parties. But even that can be corrected without touching 
the exchange rate, namely, by the appropriate adjust- 
ment of the nominal price of exports from Germany and of 
the prices paid for imports from the clearing partner. 

The danger of these clearing agreements from the point 
of view of Germany’s commercial partners has been 
adequately illustrated by the fate of the balances owing by 
Germany to countries with which she is no longer able 
to trade. The Allied navies stand between Germany and 
the various South American republics with which a highly 
ingenious variety of compensation agreements had been 
negotiated by Germany in recent years. Most of these were 
based on the use of Aski marks. Although such marks were 
only available to finance the strictly bilateral trade between 
Germany and each country concerned, the mechanism dif- 
fered from that of the ordinary clearing agreement in that 
the rate of exchange between the mark and the Brazilian 
milreis or Peruvian soles, or one of the other currencies 
concerned, remained free to fluctuate within the limits 
of this bilateral trade. The Aski marks due to Brazilian 
exporters of coffee to Germany could not, for example, be 
used to pay Germany for the import of machinery into 
Peru. There were consequently substantial discrepancies 
in the quotations for Aski marks in the various South 
American republics, and during the months preceding the 
outbreak of war the general drift of these rates was against 
Germany. The outbreak of the war found most of the 
South American countries large holders of Aski marks, the 
quotations for which have become entirely nominal. In 
Brazil and Chile, countries with which Germany conducted 
an important volume of trade, the market has ceased to 
quote a rate for marks. In Peru the rate has been marked 
down from 2.31 to 1.82 soles to the mark, but there are 
“sellers only” at the present figure. The “ Aski” part 
of the German foreign exchange market has disappeared 
in common with the trade which Germany is now prevented 
from transacting owing to the Allied blockade. 

What, then, remains of the German exchange market? 
There is, of course, that museum piece, the official rate 
for free reichsmarks, which retains an imposing stability 
but at which no business is transacted. The official rate is 
quoted in New York at $40.20 for 100 reichsmark, equiva- 
lent to about 10 marks to the £ at the official sterling 
rate and 8.75 to the £ at the free rate. There it is likely 
to remain in undisturbed grandeur. But the sole function 
of this rate is that of providing a point of departure from 
which to measure the discount on those species of marks 
which are still dealt in on the free markets. These are 
the travel marks, composed of a mixture of “ dego” and 
register marks, and “ gift” or benevolent remittance marks, 
which consist wholly of register marks. The principal mar- 
kets for travel marks are to be found in Amsterdam and 
Switzerland. The biggest potential supply of register 
marks under existing German standstill agreements is 
that held by American banking creditors, but the outlet 
for travel marks in the United States is virtually non- 
existent. The travel mark “ cocktail ” is now made up as to 
25 per cent. of dego marks provided by the Gold Diskont 
Bank and sold at 30 per cent. of the official rate, that 
is, at $12.06 per 100 marks—or about Rm. 33 to the /, 
taking the official sterling dollar rate, and about Rm. 28 
to the £ taking the free sterling rate in New York. The 
other 75 per cent. of the travel mark is composed of 
register marks, for which the latest wholesale rate is 20 
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to 21 per cent. of the official rate, ie. about $8.04 per 
Rm. 100, or say Rm. 50 to the £. In order to derive a 
rate for travel marks from this concoction one must add 
the licence fee, which now amounts to $4.50 per Rm. 100. 
This fee is retained for the foreign creditors and applied 
in gradual repayment of their claims. 

Out of the sale of travel marks, the German authorities 
thus collect exchange only in respect of the minor pro- 
portion of dego marks which enter into the mixture. 
Even this, it would seem, is not providing a net equivalent 
devisen income, since the Gold Diskont Bank appears to 
have satisfied the demand for dego marks, in part at least, 
by buying up security marks in the international markets. 
These security marks, which are only available for long- 
term investment in Germany, have fallen to as little as 
6 per cent. of the official free Reichsmark rate. In New 
York, for example, they would be quoted at about $2.40 
per Rm. 100, or, taking the official sterling equivalent, 
Rm. 160 to the £. As the Gold Diskont Bank resells these 
security marks as dego marks at 30 per cent. of the official 
rate, it makes a very handsome turn in terms of foreign 
exchange. Though the profit is not as great as it would 
have been if the dego marks in question had just been 
created, the operation serves the additional purpose of 
repurchasing, at a very cheap price, the remnants of 
foreign investments in Germany. 

In the case of the gift, or benevolent remittance, mark, 
the position is somewhat different. The German authori- 
ties obtain no foreign exchange from the sale of these 
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marks. They consist wholly of register marks sold p 
foreign banking creditors of Germany, who at present gel 
a rate based on the wholesale price for register marks— 
about 20 to 21 per cent. of the official rate, plus a licence 
fee of $3.75 per 100 gift marks. Before the war there Was a 
limit of 300 marks per month on the amounts which an 
individual could remit to Germany by this channel. Tha 
limit seems to have been removed as far as remittance, 
from the United States are concerned. 

In those markets for Reichsmarks which retain some 
kind of freedom, the position has therefore deteriorated 
violently against Germany—or, it would be truer to say 
against the foreign banking creditors of Germany. On the 
basis of the data given above, it may be calculated tha 
travel marks in terms of dollars would be quoted a 
$15.12 per Rm. 100, and that of this rate $3.12 would 20 
to the German authorities in respect of dego marks, $7.50 
to the creditors in respect of their proportion of register 
marks in the mixture, and the remaining $4.50 also to the 
creditors in respect of the licence fee. The rate for beneyo- 
lent marks has recently ranged around $13.75 per Rm. 100, 
of which $3.75 represents the licence fee. The abysmal 
discounts to which these types of marks have fallen— 
70 per cent. in the case of dego marks, 79 to 80 per cent, 
for register marks, 94 per cent. in the case of security 
marks, and the appropriate figures for the mixtures of 
these ingredients, are a sufficient measure of the confidence 
in German currency in the markets that still have the 
freedom to express it. 


Coal in War 


HE coal-mining industry has a vital part to play in war 

as a source of energy for the munition factories, of 
foreign exchange for the import of essential commodities, 
and of heat and light for the population. The policy of 
the industry must be guided by three considerations. First, 
there must be a sufficient and regular supply of coal for 
essential purposes at home; the wheels of industry must 
not be allowed to slow down—as they were earlier this 
year—through a lack of fuel. Secondly, a special effort 
must be made to increase exports as much as possible. 
Thirdly, there must be strict economy in man-power, for 
not only does coal-mining employ almost exclusively male 
labour, but the value of the net output per person em- 
ployed in the industry is still well below the average of 
all industries—it was £159 in 1935, against the national 
average of £223; in other words, the estimated require- 
ments of coal must be produced by the smallest possible 
number of miners. 

The first thing that must be determined is the quantity 
of coal that is likely to be required for domestic and ex- 
port purposes. In 1937, when industrial production was at 
its highest level since 1929, the quantity available for 
home consumption was estimated by the Mines Depart- 
ment at 182 million tons. Owing to the immense demand 
for munitions it is doubtful whether consumption can be 
reduced below that level during the war, even if the 
strictest economy is practised in its use in industry and in 
the home. (Too severe a limitation of supplies for heating, 
by increasing sickness, may do more harm than good.) 

Exports of coal and of the coal equivalent of coke and 
of manufactured fuel in 1937 were 444 million tons; in 
addition 113 million tons were shipped to bunkering 
stations for the use of ships engaged in foreign trade. What 
are the possibilities of a substantial expansion in exports? 
In 1937, 3.3 million tons—or 8 per cent. of our total 
exports of coal—went to Germany, while another 10.2 
million tons—or 25 per cent. of the total—were sent to 
the countries bordering on the Baltic Sea. All these 
markets, which together absorbed no less than one-third 
of our total exports in 1937, have been virtually cut off, 
at least temporarily, as a result of the war. On the other 
hand, Germany (including Poland) has lost the greater 
part of her markets in Western Europe and overseas. In 
1937 the combined exports of Germany and Poland to 





Western Europe, the Mediterranean countries and North 
Africa, and America were 27 million tons; on balance, it is 
evident, there is considerable scope for an expansion in 
British sales. So far as Italy is concerned, the prospect 
is obscured by political factors. In years of active business 
conditions, that country imported some seven million tons 
from this country; but as a result of the imposition of 
sanctions in 1935 she turned to other sources of supply 
—chiefly Germany—and in 1937 and 1938 her purchases 
in this country averaged only 2} million tons. It is impos- 
sible at this stage to estimate the size of our potential 
exports in 1940; but a determined search for markets will 
be necessary if the export trade is expected to absorb the 
greater part of the increase of 20 million tons in total out- 
put called for by the Mines Department. 

If total requirements are rightly estimated at 4 
minimum of 260 million tons per annum, means must be 
found to produce this quantity. But as the programme 
involves an increase in production of 20 million tons over 
the 1937 output—the highest achieved since 1929—its 
realisation is by no means easy owing to the need for 
economising man-power. (During the last war the output 
of saleable coal actually declined, from 287 million tons 
in 1913—the highest level ever reached—to 228 million 
tons in 1918.) Given an unlimited supply of labour and 
materials, and ample time, the target figure could be 
attained without difficulty. But the supply of labour is not 
unlimited; nor can we hope to add substantially to pro- 
duction by the sinking of new pits, which, besides involv- 
ing considerable capital expenditure, requires not months 
but years of preparation. Is the industry in a position t0 
increase the rate of output to 260 million tons per annum 
from existing pits with the labour force employed m 
1937? This is the problem which will have to be solved. 
It is quite true, of course, that, as a result chiefly of the 
industrial revolution in coal-mining during the past two 
decades—the quantity of coal cut by machinery, for 
example, rose from 8 per cent. in 1913 to 59 per cent. 0 
1938—a considerably smaller labour force is now requif 
to produce a given quantity of coal than in 1914-18. Thus, 
in 1913 the total quantity of coal raised (as distinct from 
the saleable output) per person employed was 260 tons; 
on the assumption that 98 per cent. of the coal raised 1 
that year was saleable (an assumption based on the exper 
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ence of 1920 in respect of which figures are available both 
on a “raised” and on a “saleable” basis), the output of 
marketable coal per person employed was about 255 tons. 
As the corresponding figure for 1937 is 315 tons, the out- 
put per person employed in that year was no less than 23} 
per cent. higher than in 1913, in spite of a reduction in 
working hours. Even if no allowance is made for the 
change in working hours, some 943,000 instead of 763,000 
persons would have been required in 1913 conditions to 
produce 240 million tons of saleable coal raised in 1937. 
The mechanisation of coal-mining and the consequent 
saving in man-power of such magnitude which, added to 
the fali in demand, caused so much unemployment and 
social distress after 1914-18, is thus proving of consider- 
able advantage in the present war. But the fact that the 
labour force of the industry has been so greatly reduced 
in recent years should not lead to the argument that the 
best way of increasing production is by increasing the 
labour force. As in every other form of production in 
wartime, sO most particularly in coal-mining, the chief 
objective must be to save man-power. In any case, the 
majority of the coal miners who were thrown out of work 
in the years after the last war and have not yet retired 
have been absorbed by other industries; for example, the 
proportion of the total number of persons insured in the 
industry unemployed on March 11th was only 6 per cent. 

Although the fact that coal is by no means a homo- 
geneous product complicates the task, there is no reason 
why the industry should not be able to produce 20 million 
more tons per annum than in 1937 from existing pits 
and with the labour force employed in that year. There are 
at least three ways in which production could be speeded 
up: first, by maintaining output at the winter level during 
the summer months; secondly, by a reduction in ab- 
senteeism among miners; and, thirdly, by an increase in 
working hours. 

The maintenance of an even flow of production would 

not only prevent the waste of labour and plant during the 
summer, but it would also enable stocks to be built up 
against an emergency, such as the dislocation of transport 
which occurred during the cold spell in January and Feb- 
ruary. The potential increase in production by this means 
is quite substantial; thus, if the daily output of saleable 
coal in 1937 had been maintained throughout the year at 
the level reached in December, the year’s production would 
have been some 15-17 million tons higher than it was. An 
alternative way of arriving at the same result is by calcu- 
lating the additional output which could have been 
achieved if the pits had not been idle, on the average, for 
i7 coal-winding days through lack of trade (in years less 
active than 1937 the loss of output through lack of de- 
mand has been appreciably greater). If production could 
be maintained throughout the year with the labour re- 
sources employed in 1937, it would therefore be possible 
to raise at least 255 million tons per annum. And if, in 
addition, avoidable absenteeism could be reduced and 
labour disputes eliminated, the Mines Department's figure 
of 260 millions could be reached. But the practical diffi- 
culties in maintaining output throughout the year are 
many. The chief of them is probably the problem of 
storage. In the first place, storage capacity is limited; 
secondly, merchants and consumers (many small private 
consumers have virtually no storage facilities) cannot be 
expected to lock up part of their resources in heavy stocks 
of coal during slack periods. But with Government assist- 
ance these difficulties could be largely overcome. 
_ As a last resort, production could be increased by an 
increase in working hours. Before and during the last war 
the maximum hours of labour below ground were eight, 
compared with the present seven and a half. On the 
assumption that the present rate of output would be kept 
up during the additional half-hour, an eight-hour day in 
1937 would have yielded a further 16 million tons. In prac- 
lice, however, the additional output would probably have 
been slightly smaller. 

By continuous working, a reduction in avoidable absen- 
tecism, the elimination of trade disputes and an increase 
in working hours below ground from a maximum of 
seven and a half to eight per day, the output of saleable 
coal could thus be raised to 265-270 million tons per 
amnum with the labour force employed in 1937. This 
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policy requires some far-reaching changes in methods and 
much closer collaboration between miners and employers. 
But the changes in method are surely justified by the war; 
in France and Germany working hours have already been 
substantially increased. The constitution of the Coal Pro- 
duction Council early in April with the object of speeding- 
up production suggests that the rate of output has hitherto 
been disappointing and that the Government is about 
to make an effort to raise it to the desired minimum level. 
And as the Council is composed of representatives of both 
coal miners and owners, with civil servants from the 
Ministries of Transport and Shipping and from the Mines 
Department as additional members, the required changes 
in methods should be facilitated. The failure of the 
Council through lack of co-operation would be inexcus- 
able. 

Lastly, the available coal must be utilised to the best 
advantage, with special regard to the need for economising 
it in domestic consumption. This requires a system of 
priorities and an efficient distribution machinery. More- 
over, as coal is likely to be scarce during the war, its 
price must be controlled. The plan for the regulation of 
supplies and prices, which came into operation at the 
outbreak of the war, was discussed on page 181 of The 
Economist of July 22, 1939. It provided for the utilisa- 
tion of the existing coal marketing machinery in the con- 
trol of supplies, distribution and pithead prices, and for a 
system of priorities, supplemented by a rationing scheme. 
While this machinery remains in existence, the Govern- 
ment tightened its control of distribution in March, 
when the Mines Department, through its local coal 
officers, assumed the direction of the flow of coal from 
pithead to consumer; as a result of this change the Govern- 
ment is in a stronger position to secure the most advanta- 
geous utilisation of supplies. So far as prices are con- 
cerned, control continues to be exercised through the mar- 
keting schemes, subject to an arrangement between the 
Government and the Central Council of Colliery Owners 
by which the latter undertook not to raise the general level 
of pithead prices during the war, except after consultation 
with, and subject to the consent of, the Mines Depart- 
ment. Wholesale and retail prices were also stabilised at 
pre-war levels, subject to adjustments justified by higher 
pithead prices and distribution costs. In view of the rise in 
costs after the outbreak of the war, some increase in pit- 
head prices was unavoidable; since last September they 
have risen by 16-17 per cent. In recent months, however, 
prices have been fairly stable, and it is understood that 
the colliery owners have not applied for any advance in 
prices to cover the increase in wages from January Ist 
and April Ist. 

To conclude: if the coal-mining industry is to play 
its part in the war effectively and efficiently, it will have 
to depart boldly from the pre-war routine. Much has 
already been done in adjusting the machinery of distribu- 
tion and price control to war conditions. But the biggest 
task will be the expansion of production and exports, with 
due regard to the need for economising man-power and 
for ensuring an uninterrupted flow of supplies to domestic 
and overseas consumers. 
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A FEDERATION 3 16 
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By W. IVOR JENNINGS 


Author of Cadinet Government and Parliament 





A really concrete contribution to the problem 
of Federation. Dr. Jennings, the well-known 
constitutional lawyer, discusses in detail a 
Draft Constitution for a Federation of Western 
Europe which he thinks will work; he invites 
his readers to consider it, criticise it, and, 
if necessary, to improve upon it. 
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Finance and Banking 


Abundance of Money.—Conditions in the money 
market during the past week have been easier than at any 
time since the outbreak of the war. The dominant factor 
in this plethora of loanable credit has been the payment by 
the Treasury of moneys due on dollar securities acquired 
by virtue of the second Vesting Order. Market estimates 


y 


of the total represented by this second batch of dollar se- 
curities mobilised by the Treasury range between £60 
millions and £70 millions. The authorities do not appear 


to have gone out of their way openly to neutralise the 
impact of these disbursements on the credit situation, 
though there may have been some special selling of bills 
to the big banks. It is only next week that the issue of 
Treasury bills is again exceeding maturities, so that the 
transfer of bills from the tap to the tender issue which has 
accompanied such operations as the acquisition of dollar 
securities by the Exchange Equalisation Account and the 
participation of public departments in the last War Loan 
must have been effected by direct sales of tap bills to 
the banks. The switch will become more apparent in the 
published figures after the time lag required to allow the 
bills thus sold to run off. They will then have to be re- 
newed by bills openly issued through the tender. The trans- 
fer of funds to former holders of the dollar securities is 
reflected in the latest Bank return in a fall of £20,947,000 
in public deposits and a rise of £22 millions in bankers’ 
deposits. The latter, at £125,447,000, are at a level which 
fully explains the abundance of funds experienced in the 
money market during the past week. The impact of these 
repayments on the short loan situation has been excep- 
tionally direct, because the uncertainties of the war situa- 
tion have induced many institutional recipients to hold 
their sterling in liquid form for a time at least. It has cer- 
tainly been apparent that the Scottish banks, which would 
hold the accounts of the Scottish investment trusts so 
largely affected by the latest Vesting Order, have been 


particularly overburdened with resources which on certain 
days of the week have been largely unlendable. The dis- 
count market has been induced by the superabundance of 
funds to resurrect its hopes of some downward adjust- 
ment in clearing bank money rates, but for the time being 
these hopes appear to have little justification. 


* * 


Empire Exchange Control.—Canada and Australia 
have taken steps this week to implement their part of 
the Empire exchange control scheme and the mobilisation 
of their gold and exchange reserves. In Canada, an Order- 
in-Council has been issued requiring resident holders to 
sell their holdings of foreign exchange to the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. These holdings had to be registered 
with the Control Board soon after the outbreak of the war, 
and any disposal of such holdings has had to receive the 
sanction of the Board. This, however, is the first requisi- 
tioning order that has been made in respect of Canadian 
residents’ foreign currency assets. These assets are almost 
exclusively expressed in United States dollars. According 
to the Federal Reserve Board estimates, the balances of 
Canadian residents in the United States amounted to 
$89,000,000 on the outbreak of the war. In addition there 
were marketable security holdings of $125,000,000. No 
part of the latter has yet been mobilised. This first re- 
quisitioning Order is to apply to the Bank of Canada, and 
the whole of its gold and foreign exchange reserve is being 
transferred to the Control Board. Canada is thus following 
the British precedent of concentrating all the gold and 
exchange reserve in the exchange authority. According to 
the return dated April 17th, the Bank of Canada held gold 
and foreign exchange reserves to the tune of $277.4 millions. 
In Australia, the first vesting Order for the compulsory 
acquisition of certain dollar securities by the Commonwealth 
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ONCE again the only change among the 
officially quoted currencies has been 
shown by the belga, which on Thurs- 
day depreciated from 23.75-90 to 
23.85-24.00. On Wednesday and 
Thursday unofficial rates tended to 
move against sterling in sympathy with 
the weaker trend of sterling in New 
York, where the Norwegian news has 
probably caused the decline in the rate. 
On Wednesday it closed at 3.49%, a 
drop of 1fc. on the day, and it opened 
weak on Thursday. An interesting 
movement on that day among the un- 
officially quoted currencies in London 
was a slump from 4;d. to 33d. in the 
Chinese dollar. This was probably the 
result of speculation in Shanghai, for 
it is understood that there has been no 
change in the policy pursued by the 
Stabilisation Fund. 





THE MONEY MARKET 
May 4, Apr. 25,' May 2, 
1939 1940 1940 


< 
° 


is 2 2 2 


London Deposit Rate .. lg lo lo 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ......... lo—1* | 1-1 1gt | 1-114t 
Others... 3 34- 


Others.............0ee00 34-78 34-1 4-1 
Discount Rates : | 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) 1132 | = Lg2 liz 
Three months’ bank j 

bills .. l-lljg | 1L1z0 llz9 


* Viz., lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 44 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 

t Viz., | per cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and British Government securities; 11g per 
cent. for loans against other collateral. 


The extraordinary ease experienced 
by the money market this week is dis- 
cussed in a Finance Note. As a result 
Greenock Corporation has been able to 
secure very favourable terms for 
£100,000 six-month bills, which were 
placed at an average rate of lass per 
cent, At last week’s Treasury tender the 
discount market syndicate only obtained 
a 36 per cent. allotment quota, and the 
average rate of discount was again 
slightly lower at £1 Os. 4.98d. per cent. 
This week the amount of bills on offer 
—f£60 millions—is greater than the 
maturities for the first time since the 
seasonal reduction of Treasury Bills 
began in January. 

* 

The chief movement in the Bank Re- 
turn is the big increase to £125.4 
millions in bankers’ deposits, with a 


THE BANK RETURN 


May 3, | Apr. 17, | Apr. 24,' May 1, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 


£ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold 226-2 0:2 0-2 0:2 
Value per oz. 
ee 148s. 5d. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
Notes in cir- 
culation | 495°5 537°5 537-1 541:°0 
Banking Dep 
Reserve... 31°5 43-7 44-1 40:3 
PublicDeps 10°5 28°7 40°7 19-8 
Bnkrs’Deps. 108-2 115-0 103-4 125-4 
Other Deps. 37-0 39-7 40-6 14-9 
Govt. Secs 111-9 129-4 130°6 139-0 
Dis. & Ads 8-2 4-9 4:9 5-9 
Other Secs. 21-9 23-0 22°8 22:6 
Proportion 20:1 23 8° 23 8 21:2 


corresponding decline in public de- 
posits, owing to the payments for 
dollar securities made under the Vest- 
ing Order and also to the first-of-the- 
month dividend distributions. This 
readily explains the plethora of credit 
in the money market. The note circu- 
lation shows a small rise of £3.9 
millions, presumably owing to end-of- 
month requirements. 


* 


Silver has had a firm week, although 
the market continues to be very narrow. 
There has been a sharp advance in 
Bombay, possibly due to expectations 
that the Silver Purchase Act will not 
after all be withdrawn, and London 
has followed the upward trend to a 
level which has not been reached since 
the beginning of February. 


THE BULLION 


MARKET 
Gold | Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard 
Price per 


ounce fine* | 
Cash Two Mths. 


1940 . «2. d. d. 
Apr. 26 . 168 0 20133, 2054 
- ae wee 168 0O 21 20151 ¢ 

a xs 168 0 2llig | 21 

May 1 .. 168 0O 21716 21 
» 2 . 168 O 21); 21%8 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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Treasury has been issued this week. The Order refers to 
twenty stocks which probably represent the majority of 
Australian residents’ investments in the United States and 
Canada. The machinery proposed for the disposal of these 
securities differs from that applied in Great Britain. The 
disposal of the specified securities is left to the individuals 
concerned, who are merely instructed to sell half their 
holdings within three months and the other half within six 
months, and to lodge the net proceeds of their sales in the 
Commonwealth account in New York. This procedure is 
made possible, and is indeed justified, by the comparatively 
modest proportions of the potential selling from this source. 


* * * 


Direct Purchases of Empire Gold.—Arrangements 
have now been completed for the direct purchase of 
South African and Rhodesian gold during the war by the 
Bank of England, acting for the British Treasury. Under 
these agreements the Bank takes delivery of the gold in 
South Africa, where it pays the full official price of 168s. 
per ounce and takes upon itself the cost of shipping the 
gold to its ultimate destination. As far as South Africa 
is concerned, the Union Government is expected to take 
the whole of the benefits accruing from the agreement. 
Under the proposed modification in mining taxation em- 
bodied in the recent South African budget, the companies 
are to be allowed the official price of gold but will be 
debited with the full realisation charges—whether or not 
they are actually borne by the South African Government. 
As hitherto, the mines will sell their gold to the Reserve 
Bank for account of the Union Government. In the case 
of the Rhodesian gold, the cost of packing and delivery to 
the South African Reserve Bank will be borne by the 
producers who, incidentally, will continue to bear the tax 
on the excess of the price over 150s., which was im- 
posed soon after the outbreak of the war. The principle 
of direct British Treasury purchases of South African gold 
is far from new. It came into operation soon after the 
setting up of the Exchange Equalisation Account, which, 
by special agreement with the South African Reserve 
Bank, bought the South African gold which until then 
had been disposed of in the open London market. During 
the course of 1939 the gold so purchased was in part left 
earmarked in South Africa in order to disperse the 
country’s gold reserve. The new feature of the recent agree- 
ment is the implication that London is no longer the centre 
to which newly mined gold converges and from which it 
is redistributed. ‘There are cheaper ways of getting that 
gold to its ultimate resting place at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


* * * 


German Standstill Receipts._-Although every 
British bank with claims under the German Standstill 
agreement decided on the outbreak of the war to write 
these off and remove them from the balance sheet, this 
does not by any means indicate that all revenue from this 
source has been abruptly stopped. In the first place, certain 


INSURANCE 


larly small decline, and the rate was 
recorded by most 
offices, even when calculated on the 
total funds, including reversions. 

The following table shows that total 
premium income was almost as great as 


Legal and General.—The Legal 
and General is one of the most pro- 
gressive of the offices writing life 
business. Even in 1939, when condi- 
tons were decidedly unpropitious for 
life assurance, its large life fund in- 
creased from £41.1 millions to £44.3 in 1938:— 
millions. New sums assured admittedly 
declined, but the total reached £13.67 
millions, against £16.57 millions in 
1938, and the major part of the de- Life 


Cine was on decreasing term and group —— 
business, which totalled £7.24 millions Perm. sickness 
against £9.27 millions. Excluding re- in 

d elaen 


Versions, the rate of interest earned on 
the life and annuity fund was 4.06 per 
cent. net, compared with 4.13 per cent. 
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higher than that 


TaBie I 


Premiums 


819 


moneys derived from the fees payable on pre-war sales of 
travel marks which had been accumulating in sterling with 
the paying agents in London are now being distributed to 
the London creditors. The amount is not large, but on an 
investment written down to zero it constitutes a welcome 
return. Once this little nest egg has been emptied, however, 
there will be no further revenue from this source. Certain 
banking creditors of Germany—both in respect of Stand- 
still and other credits—have moreover shown a commend- 
able resourcefulness and fighting spirit in endeavouring to 
recover part at least of their claims. One of the devices 
used has been to transfer to a trust, established in a neutral 
country, the claims which became repayable at call with 
the outbreak of war and the repudiation of the Standstill 
agreement. Such a trust, domiciled in Holland, has insti- 
tuted proceedings for recovery from the German debtors 
in question who happened to have assets in that country. 
The necessary “ stops” were immediately placed on these 
guilder assets and this week the matter came before an 
Amsterdam tribunal. Its finding was in favour of the 
creditors in respect of claims amounting altogether to 
£46,590. This is not only good business, it is excellent 
economic strategy. 


* * * 


Hambros Bank.—The course of recent events in 
Scandinavia and the knowledge of the intimate ties which 
link Hambros Bank with such countries as Denmark and 
Norway have caused the accounts of that bank to be 
studied with more than usual interest, and they have 
emerged with credit. The most immediate effect of the war 
was the complete writing off of the bank’s claims under the 
German Standstill Agreement. The provision for these and 
other bad and doubtful debts has been made from contin- 
gency account, to which the whole of the £1,400,000 held 
in the general reserve account has been transferred for 
this purpose. Since the report states that the inner re- 
serves have been maintained, it is permissible to assume 
that the amount in question proved fully adequate to write 
off these now doubtful assets. The acceptances have been 
reduced over the year from £11,410,000 to £3,667,000, 
a movement which must register a considerable reduction 
in earning power. The latest total, it should be noted, re- 
presents new credits granted since the outbreak of war, 
which have received the sanction of the authorities. On 
the outbreak of the war, all outstanding facilities to over- 
seas clients had to be cancelled in accordance with the 
Defence Regulations. The report states that the deposits 
held on Norwegian and Danish accounts exceed in the 
aggregate the engagements of clients in those countries to 
the bank. The big reduction in acceptances is accompanied 
by a fall in deposits from £15,249,000 to £10,508,000. 
This last item was covered on March 31st last to the extent 
of about 70 per cent. by cash, bills and British Govern- 
ment securities. The position is thus one of the most re- 
assuring liquidity. The lower earning power is reflected 
in a fall of £59,000 to £211,000 in profits. The dividend 
has been reduced from 18 to 12 per cent. 


NOTES 


ably larger than in 1938 and amounted 
to 13.4 per cent. of earned premiums 
on the fire business and 12.5 per cent. 
on the accident. These are very satis- 
factory ratios. The company has 
charged a loss on realisation of invest- 
ments to profit and loss account. Net 





transfers to that account were as 
follows : — 
1938 1939 TABLE II 
4,807,174 5,073,720 Pn ae Saw Teas 
1,159,350 868,853 Y wa 1939 
315.3 204,79 =~ : 
- + 7 sas Fire underwriting profit 32,067 50,682 
352,639 378,740 Accident —_ do. 0,874 25,280 
500703 07532 Interest (ex. life ann. and 
aa eee ee, cap. red.) .. £0,046 75,374 
6,856,101 6,740,381 Prof. on invests. COS De. OO0E8 








191,391 


yo ] Both the fire and accident depart- 52,008 
4 38. In view of the much larger ments recorded excellent results. Allowing for the 1938 dividend and 
Tden of taxation, this is a particu- L nderwriting profits were consider- bonus, transfer to staff pensions, and 
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the reserve for taxation, the carry- 
forward is £271,996, against £353,774 
brought forward at the beginning of 
1938. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 2s. per share on July Ist next, 
making a total of 3s., less tax, per £1 
share. This compares with 2s. per share 
plus a bonus of 3d. per share, both free 
of tax, for 1938. The assets total nearly 
£51 millions; there are investment and 
general reserves of £2 millions. 


* 


London Life .—This mutual 
office makes an annual valuation. In 
1939, interest waS assumed at only 
3 per cent. instead of 34 per cent. 
However, the bonus reserve method is 
used, which takes account of future 
bonuses at given rates, and the lower- 
ing of assumed interest earnings was 
rather more than offset by the reduction 
in these rates. In the result, the total 
surplus was £392,376, against £535,885 
the previous year. Allocations to 
policyholders were lowered by about 
one-half in total and £315,000 was 
transferred to reserve, £109,358 being 


unappropriated (against £151,487 in 
1938). New life assurance business 


totalled £2,010,369, against £2,700,913. 
The directors applied the whole of the 
investment fluctuation reserve of £1.4 
millions to write down the value of the 
assets, which stood at £29.8 millions 
in the balance sheet. In consequence, 
the book value of securities was less 
than the market value at the end of 
the year. Net interest earned was 3.54 
per cent. against 3.75 per cent. in 1938. 
The office pays no commission and 
therefore its expense ratio was at the 
low figure of 5.24 per cent. for 1939, 
ignoring the allocation to staff super- 
annuation from the surplus (£15,000). 


* 


Eagle Star.—The Eagle Star ac- 
counts for 1939 are remarkable for an 
increase in underwriting profit in every 
department except the life department, 
where the incidence of valuations makes 
a strict comparison impossible. Total 
premiums also increased. The figures 
include those of subsidiaries: — 


1938 1939 

Under- Under- 

Earned writing Earned writing 

Pre- Profit to Pre- Profit to 

miums P.&L. miums P. & L. 

£ £ £ £ 

Fire ..-+» 812,864 54,447 828,394 60,342 

Accident 100,779 12,995 91,578 18,077 

Emp. Lty.... 296,520 900 242,083 1,262 

Motor .- 1,616,834 18,402 1,587,043 19,882 

General...... 494,150 94,973 509,173 100,234 

Marine ...... 275,060 426,900 25,000 
Life & Cap. 

Red. ...... 1,367,692 *99,548 1,301,638 *13,207 
Annuities 136,417 169,941 et 
Trustee,etc., 

PD wcvssn an 19,368 33,815 





5,100,316 300,633 5,156,752 272,319 


Interest (ex 
Life and 
Cap. Red.) 


358,901 336,007 


659,534 608,326 











* 1938—Shareholders’ profits from “‘ Star ” fund, 
1938 valuation (£53,348), from non-participating 
policies (£40,000), and from capital redemption 
profits (£1,200) ; 1939—Shareholders’ profits from 
** Sceptre ” fund, 1938 valuation. 

There was a slight falling-off in pre- 
miums in the important motor depart- 
ment, no doubt resulting from the war, 
but a small profit was nevertheless 
earned. The marine department showed 
great expansion and made a welcome 
contribution to profits, Fire premiums 
increased and the profit ratio was 7.3 
per cent.—a satisfactory figure. Life 
new business declined drastically, the 
net total of new sums assured being 
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£5,835,877, against £10,313,261. The 
sharp diminution was no doubt largely 
in group life assurances, but this par- 
ticular type of business, in which the 
company specialises, has improved con- 
siderably recently. 

After allowance for the 1939 divi- 
dend, certain expenses not charged to 
other accounts and taxation, the carry- 
forward from the profit and loss ac- 
count was £493,365, against £402,134 
brought forward. 

Net interest earnings (excluding 
those on the life, annuity, and capital 
redemption funds) were sufficient, after 
deducting the company’s preference 
dividends, to meet the unchanged divi- 
dend of 30 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, with 9 per cent. to 
spare—a performance which few com- 
panies can equal. Assets totalled £28.8 
millions at the end of 1939, and the 
investment reserve of £650,000 was 
more than sufficient to make good the 
depreciation on securities. In addition, 
general reserve stands at £2.5 millions. 


* 


Atlas.—The two most important of 
the non-life departments of the Atlas 
showed slightly less favourable results 
last year: — 


Employers’ 
Liab., Accdt, 

Fire and Genl. 
1938 1939 1938 1939 


4 4 Ta 4 
Earned prems. 1,769,500 1,745,812 650,767 663,318 


Claims ratio 42-0 42-4 50°4 53-2 
Expenses ratio 48°5 49°8 41°4 40-1 
U’ writing profit 9-5 7°8 8-2 6:7 


Total underwriting profits in both de- 
partments, which were transferred to 
profit and loss account, amounted to 
£179,707 in 1939, against £222,185 in 
1938. The marine department, which 
showed a considerable increase in pre- 
miums from £157,061 to £186,128, 
contributed £30,000 to profit and loss, 
against £40,000 in 1938. A sum of 
£29,587, compared with £34,081 in 
1938, was transferred to the profit and 
loss account from life premiums for 
shareholders in lieu of a part of life 
profits. Allowing for the interest on 
non-life funds credited direct to profit 
and loss (£107,876, compared with 
120,247) and for fees received (£1,455, 
against £1,124), the total amount to 
the credit of profit and loss, including 
the sum of £359,572 brought forward, 
was £708,198 (against £744,457). 

The directors have applied £75,000 
of this amount towards writing off 
securities and property, in addition to 
£257,535 transferred direct from the 
life account for writing down invest- 
ments. The dividend for 1939 is 
10s, 6d., less tax, compared with 8s., 
free of tax, in 1938. The amount car- 
ried forward from the profit and loss 
account is £367,052 (compared with 
£359,572). 

The life fund totalled £15.7 millions 
at the end of the year, and the year’s 
life premiums were £1,164,038. Con- 
sideration money for annuities was 
£476,868. New sums assured fell from 
£4,042,720 to £2,999,429 and the net 
interest earned from 4.16 per cent. to 
3.81 per cent. 

Total assets of the Atlas and subsi- 
diaries at the end of the year were 
£21.9 millions, the book value of Stock 
Exchange securities being less than the 
market value. 


* 
General Accident Fire and 
Life.—Most of this company’s busi- 


ness is in accident insurance (despite 
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its rapid development in recent years 
in other classes), the United State 
being an important source. Thus the 
accounts for last year reflect the rather 
less favourable conditions which pre. 
vailed in American casualty insurance. 
The outbreak of war also had adverse 
effects upon accident business, especj. 
ally in the motor branch. In the cip. 
cumstances, it is very satisfactory tha 
earned premiums in the accident and 
general account for 1939 were only 
slightly lower at £8,428,220 againg 
£8,541,303. The ratio of claims tg 
earned premiums was 58.3 per cent, 
compared with 56.3 per cent., and ex. 
penses also were rather higher at 38) 
per cent. against 37.1 per cent. Conse 
quently the underwriting profit was re 
duced to £312,104 (3.7 per cent. of 
premiums), compared with £561,295 
(6.6 per cent.) in 1938. Fire busines 
brought in premiums of £741,231, an 
increase of £13,578, and yielded an ex. 
tremely satisfactory profit of £182,270 
—no less than 24.6 per cent. of earned 
premiums. In 1938 the corresponding 
figure was £176,494, or 24.1 per cent, 
The marine account drew upon profit 
and loss to the extent of £10,000, but 
this was an improvement on 193, 
when £66,000 was needed. The net 
transfer to profit and loss from the fire, 
accident and marine accounts wa 
£484,374, against £671,789 in 1938. 

There was naturally a falling-off of 
new life business last year, the year’s 
total being £1,507,119, against 
£2,611,070 in 1938. But the life assur- 
ance fund increased by £191,898 to 
£5,721,723. The directors, in suspend- 
ing the interim bonus until after the 
next valuation, have adopted the con- 
servative course followed by some other 
offices. Net interest earned (excluding 
that received on the life and capital 
redemption funds and deducting th 
preference dividend) amounted to 114 
per cent. of the cost of the dividend of 
70 per cent., less tax, on the £! 
ordinary shares—an outstanding 
achievement. 

* 

Scottish Union and Naticnal.— 
A satisfactory feature of the Scottish 
Union accounts is the increase in total 
premiums last year. This is mainly due 


to a sharp advance in marine pre 
miums, presumably resulting from 
higher premium rates and war risk 


business. There was also an increase in 
premium income on employers’ liab- 
lity business. Miscellaneous premiums 
also expanded, and declines in fir, 
accident and life premiums were small. 

Underwriting 


Profits to 
Profit and Loss 


Premiums 


1938 1939 1938 1939 
4 Z £ il 
Fire .. 984,600 968,938 86,573 77,7D 











Accdt. 23,095 22,764 1,925 2,18 
Emp. Lty. 61,682 68,818 2.460 1,70 
Misc. 252,536 267,570 36,726 *2,429 
Marine 405,294 494,710 
oe oe ae «maa 
1,727,207 1,822,800 49,312 80,593 
Life 841,146 833,982 ‘ oo 
Annuities 58,208 45,388 
Cap. Red 7,790 10,529 
2,634,351 2,712,699 
Interest (ex 


Life annuities 


and Cap. Red. 134,074 130,34 


i 
183,386 210,939 

* Special reserve of £100,000 extinguished. 
Thanks to a profit on miscellaneous 
business, against a large loss in the pre 
vious year, total underwriting profits 
rose from £49,312 to £80,593. The 
miscellaneous account includes at 
vances on medical practices; these 
volved considerable losses in earliet 

(Continued on page 821.) 
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Gilt-Edged to the Fore. 


Financial News indices 
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concentrated on the long-dated stocks in preference to the 
There are those, indeed, who argue 
that the traditional value of a date is no longer worth 
paying for on the old scale. Old War Loan, on a 34 per 


shorter-dated issues. 


Nothing has 
the power of investment funds operating in a closed capital 
more strikingly than the rise in the Funds this week. The 
release of purchase moneys for the second requisition of 
dollar stocks has succeeded, against adverse news from 
Norway and ominous rumblings from Italy, in lifting Old 
War Loan by a point, compared with the end of last week, 
and substantial rises have occurred in other long-dated 
stocks. The market’s reaction to the Budget—to favour gilt- 
edged rather than equities—has thus been powerfully re- 
inforced. Moreover, the advance in gilt-edged has been 
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basis, now compares with short-to-medium stocks 
on a 3 per cent. level. That is the scale which the Chan- 
cellor himself has laid down, and it has introduced a 
certain rigidity in the relationships of different sections 
of the gilt-edged market, which formerly were sensitive 
and plastic. By contrast, the equity market this week has 
moved in counterpoint to gilt-edged, thus continuing a 
trend which has been apparent for a month or more, as the 
attached chart suggests. For the time being, dividend limi- 
tation has frustrated what little incentive existed in the 
equity sections. The actual task of working out its impli- 
cations for individual companies is giving brokers much 
correspondence, but little or no business. And the market 
has shown considerable concern regarding the possible 
consequences of the Purchase Tax (on which Sir John 
ih Simon shed some slight additional light this week) for 


—_— such companies as Marks and Spencer and Woolworth. 
The success of these organisations in the past has been 


during the war. 


Dividend 


pats Limitation Explained. — The 
- Speech is the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s most important 


| largely based on a rising standard of living and falling 
- prices, and both conditions are likely to be negatived 


* * 


Budget 


parlia amentary occasion. He expects the most careful atten- 


tion, and receives it. Members and the public are entitled 
to feel, in return, that the Chancellor means what he says. 
Unfortunately, on the subject of dividend limitation, Sir 


John Simon said very little in detail in his Budget Speech, 


reverse of his “ 
1940 


and even part of that little was, strictly interpreted, the 
present ideas ” 
surprising that the Chancellor has not been a popular figure 
in the equity market this week. His amplification of divi- 
dend limitation was given late on Thursday last week, 
after the article on “‘ Limited Dividends and Equities ” had 
been passed for the press, and it answers some of the ques- 
tions which were then posed. Companies are, as we 


on the question. It is hardly 


ecm, 


(Continued from page 820.) 

years, but changes effected to put it on 
a remunerative basis have apparently 
had effect, for the directors have not 
had to replenish the special reserve of 
£100,000 which was absorbed during 
the year. Fire yielded a rather smaller 
profit, but there was a slight improve- 
ment in the accident account balance, 
and the loss on employers’ liability 
business was reduced. There was again 
no transfer to profit and loss from the 
marine account. New life sums assured 
totalled £1,365,089, against £2,539,368. 

Last year the sum of £300,000 was 
absorbed from accumulated profits to 
double the shareholders’ capital. The 
latest dividends of Ss. 3d. on the 
“A” shares and 20s. 74d. on the 
“B” shares have thus failed to main- 
tain the total distribution, since the 
1938 dividends on the smaller capital 


were 13s, and 48s. 9d. respectively. 
Assets totalled £17.5 millions at the 
end of 1939. 

* 
Caledonian.—-Taking ll depart- 


ments together, the earned premiums of 
the Caledonian Insurance Company in 
1939 were higher than in the previous 
year, thanks to a rather surprising ad- 
vance in the accident department and 
an even greater relative increase in 
Marine premiums. The accident account 
did not, however, contribute quite so 
much to profit and loss as in 1938, but 
the transfer from the marine account 
was increased. The fire profit was not 
quite so satisfactory; the percentage to 


earned premiums was 6.6 per cent. The 
figures are given below: — 











Earned Underwriting 
Premiums Profit to Profit 
and Loss 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ 4 4, 4, 
Fire 705,‘ 969 695,456 51,782 45,989 
Accident . 940,983 564,550 29,501 23,767 
Marine. 111,187 121,847 5,000 7,500 
Life, annui- 
ties and 
leasehold 
redemption 754,768 735,292 12,872* 
2,112,907 2,117,145 99,155 7,256 
Interest ex 
life, annii- 
ties and 
leasehold 
redemption) 74,775 70,430 





173,930 147,686 

* One-third shareholders’ profits at 1936 valuation. 
Owing to unsettled conditions, the 
directors decided to postpone the valu- 
ation in the life department, which 
would normally have taken place at the 
end of the triennium 1936-39, but 
which need be made only at five-yearly 
intervals. There is, in consequence, no 
transfer to the profit and loss account 
irom the life account. Life new busi- 
ness fell from £2,102,749 net to 
£1,454,772, and earned interest de- 
clined to 3.63 per cent. net (excluding 
reversions), compared with 3.84 per 
cent. in 1938. 

After provision for taxation and bad 
debts, transferring £50,000 to general 
reserve and £10,000 to accident addi- 
tional reserve, the carry-forward is 
£231,528, against £283,158 brought for- 
ward. The dividend is maintained at 
15s. per £5 share, less tax. 

Stock Exchange securities in the life 








fund (£8.7 millions) showed a depre- 
ciation of 3} per cent. at the date of 
the balance sheet, but securities in- 
cluded among the non-life assets (total- 
ling £3.4 millions) recorded no depre- 
ciation. 

* 

Provident Association of Lon- 
don.—A large part of this com- 
pany’s assets (about 54 per cent. of the 
total of £15.2 millions) consists of ad- 
vances on house property to its assured. 
It specialises in the combination of life 
assurance with house mortgages—the 
advances being mostly of moderate 
amounts. The company’s investments 
on house property are naturally subject 
to the war risk, but it should be re- 
marked that there is an investment re- 
serve of £550,000 and a general reserve 
of £750,000. Despite last year’s condi- 
tions, the amount outstanding on mort- 
gages increased by £361,961, and the 
total funds by £487,669. The market 
value of Stock Exchange securities at 
the end of 1939 exceeded book values. 
The total credited to profit and loss 
from the various accounts was 
£179,847, which, with last year’s carry- 
forward of £222,577, made a total of 
£402,425 available. The ordinary divi- 
dend is repeated at 10 per cent., free 
of tax, and after making a transfer of 
£50,000 to investment reserve, the 
carry-forward was £239,334. Following 
the annual valuation, the directors 
have allotted a reversionary bonus of 
£1 12s. per cent. in the ordinary 
branch, compared with £2 10s. per 
cent. the previous year. 
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presumed, to be allowed to distribute a dividend not greater 
than the largest distribution made in three pre-war years, 
which are the three accounting years ending after June 30, 
1936, and before July 1, 1939. The limitation is not 
governed by the rate of dividend, but by the gross amount 
of the dividend, before deduction of tax. Hence, for com- 
panies whose dividends are shown net, after tax (whether 
declared gross or free of tax) the investor will have to 
compute the equivalent gross sum at the standard rate of 
tax which applies—a point which will affect Imperial 
Tobacco and “Shell” Transport shareholders, among 
others. Secondly, it transpires that when the Chancellor 
referred to the alternative dividend standard as a minimum 
of 4 per cent., he really meant maximum, at least in the lay 
sense, though he argued for his use of the word that it 
represented a minimum right to pay. But plainly it is a 
maximum for the only companies to which it applies— 
namely those whose highest dividends did not reach the 
equivalent of 4 per cent. in any of the standard years. Pro- 
vision is to be made for new companies, and the Chancellor 
intends to provide for increases of capital (presumably for 
cash, since bonus share issues before the Budget ban do not 
affect current profits). Moreover, applications for a higher 
dividend standard will be considered in special circum- 
stances. Finally, payment of arrears on preference capital 
will not, apparently, be affected, though the ordinary 
shares of such companies will, of course, be limited to the 
4 per cent. standard. If these relatively simple details had 
been clearly disclosed in the Budget Speech, the ordinary 
share investor would have been spared much unnecessary 


confusion. 
+. * x 


Maximum Railway Dividends.—-This week, Su 
John Simon has disclosed that main-line railway ordinary 
stocks are to come under the dividend limitation rules. The 
railways have not been spared on the grounds that they 
are statutory — and the marginal stocks have been 
shaken by the news. Great Western ordinary (which 
actually paid the maximum dividend within the standard 
years) fares worst, for already at Stage 2 earnings under 
the agreement it would be earning 4.6 per cent. At the other 
extreme, Southern stockholders escape, for the preferred 
ordinary stock (which in any case received full payment 
in the base years) would presumably not be strictly re- 
garded as an equity, since its maximum dividend is 
limited, while the deferred stock is only entitled to 3.2 per 
cent. at its maximum earnings stage. This point, however, 
clouds the dividend possibilities of L.N.E.R. preferred 
ordinary, though these belong to a fairly advanced phase of 
Stage 3 earnings. Finally, L.M.S. ordinary would be sub- 
ject to a 4 per cent. maximum before earnings reached 
London Transport’s maximum. It may be noted that Sir 
John Simon’s answer did not include any reference to 
London Transport. Presumably the Board does not rank 
as a public company, nor its “C” stock as ordinary 
capital. 


* * * 


Non-Registered Dollar Stocks .—The requisitioning 
orders taking over the dollar stocks from British holders 
have technically referred only to securities registered at 
the Bank of England. Foreign securities which should have 
been transferred to the Treasury under the requisitioning 
orders, but which, in fact, were not transferred because 
they were not registered at the Bank at the date of the 
orders, will now be subject to an additional rule in the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations. This empowers the 
Treasury to acquire such securities “at a price not less 
than either the original acquisition price or the current 
market price, whichever be the lower.” The effect of the 
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order, which does not appear to lay any new penalty op 
holders who failed to register their securities at the outbreak 
of war under the original regulations, is apparently to 
discourage postponement of registration on any false ho 
of receiving more favourable prices than the Treasury has 
offered, should the market improve later. 


Company Notes 


Marks and Spencer Omit Scrip Bonus.—Sir John 
Simon’s Budget statement regarding dividend limitation 
was clear on at least one point—that scrip bonuses would, 
in general, be prohibited. The directors of Marks and 
Spencer have immediately conformed with this rule, and 
have broken the long succession of 10 per cent. capital 
bonuses. Profits (apparently struck after depreciation and 
debenture interest) have increased substantially from 
#,1,781,958 to £2,378,954, but the claims of taxation have 
raised the charge from {£374,444 to the vast total of 
£1,165,745—a figure which is actually increased by tax 
deducted at source from shareholders’ dividends, since 
the latter are shown gross in the accounts. The figures 
given in the preliminary statement suggest that ordinary 
share earnings have been reduced from £1,265,018 to 
£1,069,979, and the latter sum, if confirmed, would mean 
that, in the absence of dividend limitation, the mainten- 
ance of the cash dividend and the 10 per cent. scrip bonus 
would have been covered with only a small margin, in 
contrast to earlier years. In the following table, the latest 
profit figures are based on the preliminary statement: — 


Years to March 3lst 
1938 19 30 1940 
Profits, after depreciation and 


debenture interest ..... 1,602,449 1,781,958 2,378,954 
Debenture redemption ... 11,760 12,495 13,230* 
Taxation ... see yedak ; 325,699 374,444 1,165,745 
EE UN oss vasdwnwesadenn 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Preference divs.... 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Ord. and “ A”? ord. shares— 

Earned... ies 1,134,990 1,265,018 1,069,979* 

P: uid . ete wae jeabee i 742, 605 816,865 898,552 

Earned s ey 73°35 74°7 55°5 

Paid ee 42! 424 42! 
Capital bonus ms 10 10 Nil 
Properties contingency reserve 64,598 93,022 Nil 
General reserve ; hi 324,730 342,203 Nil 
Carried forward 85,641 98,569 269,996 


No allocation has been made to properties contingencies 
reserve nor to general reserve. The Ss. shares recovered 
smartly before the bonus decision was announced to 
46s. 6d., but they have since reacted to 42s. 9d., at 
which they offer a dividend return of £4 19s. 6d. per cent., 
and an earnings yield of 63 per cent. The cash retum 
has thus been brought into line with that obtainable on 
other front-rank equities which have not offered regular 
scrip bonuses in the past. 


* * * 


Ford Motor Dividend Limited.—-Technically, the 
Ford Motor Company’s directors were quite in order in 
declaring, on Thursday last week, a dividend of 74 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital. At the time of their decision, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had yet to give his fuller 
explanation of dividend limitation. When he spoke, later in 
the evening, he appealed for observance of the spirit of the 
rules, even though they lack statutory force as yet. The 
Ford directors on Monday decided, in accordance with the 
Chancellor’s wish, to conform with the amplified dividend 
limitation provisions. They have, therefore, revised theit 
recommended dividend from 7} per cent. to 6 per cent. 
This is the highest rate paid by the company during the 
financial years ending after June 30, 1936, and before 
July 1, 1939, and was actually distributed for 1936. The 
market’s reaction to the change was to mark down the {1 
stock units from 18s. to 17s., but they have since recovered 
to 18s. The Ford case pen at represents the dividing 
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fine between uncontrolled and limited dividends. For com- 

ies which have already increased their dividends, on the 
recommendation of their directors and with the approval of 
shareholders, before dividend limitation was announced, the 
increased payment will presumably stand. A typical in- 
stance among the small number of companies of this sort 
is Dunlop Rubber, whose increased distribution of 12 per 
cent. will apparently hold good. But in calculating the divi- 
dend yield on the ordinary stock, it will be necessary to dis- 
regard the additional 3 per cent. over the company’s 
uniform rate of 9 per cent., paid in the three pre-war 
calendar years. 


Johnson and Phillips Dividend Poiicy.—-The 
directors of Johnson and Phillips, in recommending a final 
dividend of 73 per cent. for the calendar year 1939, appear 
to suggest that the company’s circumstances provide a 
special case for which dividend limitation may be 
modified. They state that they had intended to recommend 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 174 per cent. for 
the year, but that, in view of the Chancellor’s Budget state- 
ment, they feel it their duty to recommend a final dividend 
at the same rate as declared for 1938. The interim pay- 
ment announced last November, however, was raised from 
§ per cent. to 73 per cent., so that the total dividend for 
1939 is, in fact, increased to 15 per cent., compared with 
payments of 12} per cent. for the previous two years and 
10 per cent. for. 1936. In his amplification of the dividend 
limitation proposals last week, Sir John Simon specifically 
stated that dividends would be limited by reference to the 
total gross amount paid out in any one of the three standard 
years. For Johnson and Phillips this amount would be 
£100,000, compared with £120,000 which would be re- 
quired by the proposed 15 per cent. dividend for 1939. In 
such circumstances, the view of the directors that the Chan- 
cellor would not intend to interfere with the interim dis- 
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3lst December, 1939 
yught forward from 193s 


ear ended 
{ ippropriated Balance br 
Total available profit . 

Which has been dealt with as follows 
of 10 per cent., equal to 2s. Od. pers 





sSalance of profit unappropriated at 3ist December, 1939 
nts are taken into account in t! 
r, 1939. All inve 
irket valu 
n provided to me 


The Company’s investme 
such depreciation as existed at 3lst Decembe« 
ruling at the end of the financial year. The m 
to the large internal reserve, £125,000 has bee 
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et future 


Ltd., East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd., Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd., 
Lubricants, Ltd. The ¢ eontamannal ‘also holds various mining properties, re 








asaiencitnciciaaniaitbinaecaiinascidiainescmaimenianee 


To Capital - 
Registered : 
1,500,000 Shares of £1 each 
In Rese rve : 
235,421 Shares of £1 each........ ‘ s 235,42 


500.000 0 0 
’ 


| 
Issuc “d: 
79 Shares of £1 each, fully paid £1.264,579 OO O 


¥ 206-5 





| » Deposits (with interest accrued) 1.034.095 15 10 
» Sundry Creditors, Accrued Liabilities and sundry 
Provisions 116,066 4 
» Creditors for Stock Bought not yet taken up . 906 19 
» Unclaimed Dividends ... 36,426 19 
» Provision for Final Dividend of 15 per cent. on 
1,264,579 Shares in respect of the year 1939 
a Investment Reserve Account 
» General Reserve ...... 
» Appropriation Account— 
Balance at 3lst December, 1939 
Note.—There are Contingent Liabilities in respect 
of uncalled Capital on Shares 


189.686 17 0 
125.000 0 0 
1,000,000 0 0 


128,211 11 2 





£3.894,973 7 7 
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tribution of last November appears to have limited 
relevance. It will be interesting to note whether the John- 
son and Phillips decision is followed by any official action. 
It may also be asked whether the directors of Ideal Boilers 
and Radiators have observed the spirit of Sir John Simon’s 
request. In this case, however, the report states that the 
dividend of 50 per cent., tax free, has “ already been paid ” 
on the £700,000 ordinary capital, which is controlled by 
American Radiation and Sanitary Corporation, and is not 
quoted on the London market. The maximum dividend 
paid in the standard years was 224 per cent., tax free, for 
1938. 


* * * 


Morris Motors Profits.—A preliminary statement 
indicates that the net profits of Morris Motors, Limited, 
for 1939 amounted to £1,992,880, compared with the 
net profit of £1,357,220 in the preceding year. This figure 
is struck after provision for repairs and depreciation, but 
before charging taxation. The latter factor doubtless 
accounts for the decision of the directors to reduce the 
ordinary dividend from 45 per cent., less tax, which has 
been regularly paid in the preceding three years, to 40 per 

cent. for 1939. By this decision Morris Motors ordinary 
shares enter the list of equities with the possibility of higher 
dividends under the limitation rules. Whether this will in 
due course be translated into an effective equity, by in- 
creased profits, is of course a different problem. But the 
profits figures are certainly impressive, in view of the 
collapse of the home market after the early months of last 
year. They suggest that the delays in introducing the 1938 
new models owing to material shortages may have assisted 
the 1939 figures, while the company has doubtless largely 
turned over its organisation to Government work and 
export trade. The ordinary stock units at 26s. yield 
£7 13s. 9d. per cent. The market’s cool reception of the 
profit figures suggests that it is disposed to await the full 
report before making any move. 
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Government and Municipal Securities, includ- 
ing Participations, at or below Market value 
at 3lst December, 1939 ... £2,507,865 19 2 
, Shares in Subsidiary Company 80,000 0 0 : 
Note.—The Market Value of the Corporation's 
holdings in Stocks and Shares is very largely in 
excess of the value of £2,587,865 19s. 2d. shown 
above. 
», Mining Properties, Claim Holdings, Real Estate 
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less amounts written off ..... ‘ 64,168 2 
, Office Furniture— 
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Canadian Pacific Prospects.—There was little by 
way of new explanation of the directors’ decision to omit 
any payment on Canadian Pacific preference stock in Sir 
Edward Beatty’s speech at Montreal this week, save in one 
important respect. After stressing the current uncertainties 
(which would appear, from later passages in the chair- 
man’s speech, to be giving way to a clearer outlook) he 
emphasised that the preference capital was itself subject 
to prior charges on which interest must be paid, and the 
capital repaid or refunded on a satisfactory basis when it 
fell due, if the credit of the company was to be maintained. 
The company has, of course, certain obligations which 
mature next year, totalling $17 millions, and there are 
$19.3 millions of 44 per cent. note certificates repayable 
finally in 1944. It may be wise to take heed of these obli- 
gations well in advance, but they do not appear to be 
of an order which demands the mobilisation of all avail- 
able free resources for their repayment or replacement. 
Preference stockho!ders will welcome the chairman’s refer- 
ence to the net earnings for the first quarter of the year, 
which rose to $5,302,489 against $3,834,568, and also the 
directors’ expression of hope that “ conditions will soon 
warrant a distribution to the preference shareholders.” At 
the moment, there appears to be some lack of moisture in 
the prairie provinces, though this can be made good by 
rains. Meanwhile, the company has the advantage of cross- 
continent timber traffic from British Columbia; passenger 
traffic is expected to increase; and other income, particu- 
larly from steamships, should improve. At this stage, there 
is no reasonable doubt that the preference dividend will 
again be fully earned. The value of the preference stock, 
which now stands at 42, depends, however, on the 
directors’ interpretation of the word “ soon,” and the size 
of the distribution if and when it comes. Stockholders can- 
not infer from the past policy of the directors that they 
are likely to exceed in generosity in either respect. 


* * * 


‘* Sofina.’’—The eleventh annual report of this Belgian 
holding company—which includes the usual dissertation, 
this year on the subject of economic propaganda—shows 
that the parent company’s income from shares and other 
interests amounted to 154.7 million francs, compared with 
152.1 million francs last year. The balance available for 
dividends, after providing for “ amortisations” (which 
absorbed 71.9 million francs) was 53.3 million francs. It 
is proposed to pay a 50 per cent. dividend on the ordinary 
shares, absorbing 55 million francs, against 88 per cent. 
in the preceding year, and to carry forward approximately 
the same amount as was brought in. The report records 
that several associated companies withdrew deposits from 
“Sofina” or applied for fresh advances to meet their 
commitments or extend their plant. The claim on the 
banking house of Mendelssohn and Company has been 
deducted from the cash item and appears among the 
debtors at a heavily reduced amount, on which no further 
loss is expected. The net changes in the group’s current 
assets position are, in fact, relatively small, but they 
involve special charges on the profit and loss account and 
a reduction in the dividend. Shareholders may draw some 
consolation from the statement that the group’s largest 
interests operate in countries that seem unlikely to be 
affected, except perhaps indirectly, by the European war. 


* * * 


Higher Rubber Profits.—Recent rubber company 
reports have reflected the substantial improvement in work- 
ing conditions last year. In some cases, substantially in- 
creased profits are shown, and increased dividends are 
general. Yet interest in the share market has failed to 
broaden. The results of five leading companies are sum- 
marised in the table which appears in the next column. 
Profits of Bikam have increased to £57,223, against 
£31,659, while Pataling—another member of the Harrisons 
and Crosfield group—has shown an increase to £55,369, 
against £30,874. The former company pays 74 per cent., 
against 5 per cent.; while the latter has increased its distri- 
bution from 7} per cent. to 12 per cent. The maximum 
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dividend allowable to these companies under the dividend 
limitation provision is 10 per cent. for Bikam and 15 per 
cent. for Pataling. Bikam’s total planted area will be 
13,261 acres at the end of 1940—310 acres are to be 
planted up during the present year—the par capitalisation 
per cultivated acre being £41. Replanting is to be resumed, 


Ord. Shs.* 
iia ean | Tades Estate Earned for Paid ; 
Ompeny ~ ae Profit Ordinary oT 
Price Yield 
Accounts to *000 d. 
Dec. 31st lbs. per lb. J 4 
Bikam— 
1937 . 1,687 | 8°50 | 82,930 72,894 | 14 
1938 . . | 3,144 7°65 33,856 | 31,159 6 
1939 .... 3,525 9-16 59,648 | 50,222 1014 i 19 8-6 
Cheviot— 
1937. 2,493 19,851 | 44,458 8 
SOOO ones 2,084 34,947 | 26,879 1013 
1939 .. 2,325 9-05 43.789 34,631 13 10 33 6-1 
Henrietta— 
1937. . | 1,588 8-22 9,303 | 23,714 19 
4. jee 1,518 7°40 16,542 | 11,612 9 
BOSD cccccee | Oma 7-90 24,115 | 15,426 12 0 5 8-9 
Labu(F.M.S. 
PEE saccses taeue ; 52,613 | 38,060 16 15 
BEE savece 1,838 32,552 | 23,316 10 10 
SPIe ecase 1,972 9-43 39,844 30,217 10 5:7 
Pataling— 
ESE scoccce 1 Shoe 8:24 69,470 63,740 22 15 
RDI dcccvce | agOen 7°93 33,635 | 27,373 9 7 
ee 3,472 9-40 60,378 | 46,369 17 12 8 86 
* 2s. shares except Labu and Pataling (£1 


though the older areas are still giving fairly good yields, 
Pataling’s total area under rubber is 10,059 acres— 
capitalised at par at the low figure of £30.3 per acre— 
and it has been decided gradually to replant 966 acres, 
Both companies have sold forward substantial amounts of 
their current year’s crops at excellent prices. 


* * * 


Among companies which have maintained their divi- 
dends were Cheviot and Labu. Both of these concems 
paid 10 per cent. for 1939. Cheviot’s profits amount to 
£43,831, against £35,451, while Labu’s are £40,617, 
against £34,680. Although both companies offer smaller 
yields than those of Pataling and Bikam, they have scope 
for increased payments under the dividend limitation 
scheme, Cheviot’s maximum is 124 per cent. and Labu’s 
15 per cent. They are, of course, among the most progres- 
sive in Malaya, and both have large areas of young rubber. 
Henrietta Rubber Estate fared well during 1939, profits 
having risen from {13,279 to £20,189, while the dividend 
has been raised from 7 per cent. to 10 per cent., against a 
maximum permissible dividend of 15 per cent. If the 
average quota for the current year is put at a potential 70 
per cent. of standard, and if rubber prices can be main- 
tained at their present level, the expectation of a further 
increase in estate profits this year should be enhanced, 


* * * 


Company Profits of the Week.—The usual table 
on page 843 analyses the results of 56 company reports 
received this week. They show a small reduction in total 
profits from £5,057,000 to £5,025,000, but net profits are 
actually slightly higher at £2,821,000 against £2,804,000. 
The results are discussed in preceding Notes and under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments ” on page 837. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week. — Reports of 
this week’s company meetings begin on page 831 of this 
issue. Sir A. Steven Bilsland, at the Union Bank of Scot- 
land meeting, discussed the considerable increase in loans 
and advances which the Bank has achieved in the fourth 
successive year and pointed out that the heavy industries in 
Scotland had been working at high pressure since the out 
break of war. The insurance chairmen at this week’s insut- 
ance meetings paid particular attention to wartime 
problems. At the 220th Annual General Court of Royal 
Exchange Assurance, Lord Bicester pointed out that the 
Royal Exchange has decided for the present to cover the 
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enemy air risk for approved civilian lives at the normal 
rate of premium. Sir Edmund Mountain, at the Eagle Star 
meeting, pointed out that the investment reserve of 
£650,000 more than provided for the difference between 
the book and market values of the securities at the end 
of the year. At the Caledonian Insurance meeting, Mr W. J. 
Fraser disclosed that the depreciation on the company’s 
investment portfolio at the end of last year had largely dis- 
appeared by the middle of last month. Sir Dennis Herbert 
frankly warned shareholders of Equity and Law Life 
Assurance that investment depreciation may affect the 
dividend and bonus rates when the triennial valuation is 
made at the end of this year. Mr J. K. Wiseman informed 
members of the Royal London Mutual of the scheme for 
covering war risks on new policies. Some 50 per cent. of 
the full sum assured is allowed on participating policies 
jsued at ordinary rates to civilians in the event of death 
due to war. At the Alliance Trust meeting, Mr James Prain 
discussed the effect of requisitionings of the Trust’s dollar 
securities and emphasised that their sale to the Government 
would involve a loss in earnings. Addressing members of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants at the annual meet- 
ing, Mr C. J. G. Palmour raised an interesting point, 
arising out of the Prices of Goods Act, whether materials 
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factory company reports, showed no 
Trading in Kaffirs was re- 
stricted but West African shares showed 
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should be included in cost estimates at their original or 
replacement cost. Mr John Cowley, at the Daily Mirror 
Newspapers meeting, referred to the difficult newsprint 
position and to the steps which have been taken by curtail- 
ing the number of pages to meet it. Mr F. K. Kielberg 
disclosed at the United Molasses meeting that the agency 
remuneration due to the company from the Ministry of 
Supply from January Ist to the present date represents 
less than 20 per cent. of the company’s estimated total 
earnings for the period. Mr W. W. Parish declared to 
River Plate Trust Loan and Agency shareholders that, 
while Argentina should derive some advantage from the 
needs oi the Allies, the view that the history of twenty-five 
ycars ago would be repeated needed careful weighing. 
Mr Oliver Bury gave figures to stockholders of San Paulo 
(Brazilian) Railway showing the trend of traffics during 
the first four months of this year which reflected the in- 
creased rates introduced last October and the improvement 
in the exchange. The Hon. A. T. J. Fraser criticised the 
taxation demands of the Mysore Government at the 
Ooregum Gold Mining meeting. Mr R. Olaf Hambro, 
addressing the London Assurance meeting, referred to the 
additional rate of 10s. per cent. to cover war risks on 
civilian lives in this country. 


EXCHANGES 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


some rallying power. (106 = = on closing prices 
GILT-EDGED have led the way this week w 
with consistent advances each day. The * FINANCIAL NEWS” EEKLY AVERAGES 
market refused to be deflected by ad- INDICATORS 1940 
verse reports from Norway and thunder : a Apr. Apr. May 
> adj anes ave jin- ow ig , 4, . 
from the Mediterranean, and gave in Security Indices Jan. Jan. 1940 1940 | 1940 
stead a striking display of the strength Total Corres. 31 3 
which free investment funds, resulting 1940 | Bargains¢ —_ siioia inane 
from the re-investment of purchase shares* | int.t 347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 111-4 108-4 108-7 107-3 
ew eae a 32 Rails ...... 28:3. 30'7, 286 29-0 28-4 
moneys for dollar securities and divi- 40 Utilities .. (s)86°5 89-4 87-6 86-9 87-1 
“ae x in a closed capital ‘ , ini . - ———— ———— 
a oe we © hey April 26.. | 4,496 | 9,055 | 760 | 1254 = 419 Stocks ... | 90-4 | 94-8 | 92-2 | 92-4| 91-3 
market. The industrial markets, on the » 2% 5,075 | 5,055 | 75-6 | 125-6 Av. yield® _. 4-67% 4°30% 4-67 % 4-66% 4-72% 
other hand, felt the week’s news more 4; | gan | cee | eee | sae High(t Low 
keenly and business shrank to abnor- wo 2 4,055 4,890 75:2 126-1 (s) March 21, 1940. #50 Common Stocks. 
mally low proportions owing to the 1940 i ili , 
great difficulty of the market in work- High... 806 126-1 DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ing out the implications of dividend 20 a CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


limitation for individual companies. 


* 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. 
t 1938 = 100, 


York 


‘TURNOVER on Wall Street has remained 
low throughout the week, and although 
the trend at the opening promised to 
be slightly firmer stocks 


. os ; . 1935 = 100. 
The rise in gilt-edged continued to 5 = 10 


such effect on ‘Tuesday that both Old 
and New War Loans were quoted 
above par. On Thursday the rise con- 
tinued, 34 per cent. War Loan rose 
further to 10014, while the New War 
Loan closed at 100,*%. Funding issues 
were also well supported. The spectacu- 
lar movements were concentrated on 
the undated stocks. 

European bonds were naturally 
affected by political nervousness and 
Japanese loans became weak. The home 
ralway market, which had been un- 
sttled owing to doubts whether divi- 
dend limitation would apply learned 
the hard truth on Wednesday and 
Prices reacted further, Great Western 
ordinary being particularly depressed 
since it has the most to lose under the 
limitation rules. 

In the industrial market Ford Motor 
ell on the revised dividend decision 
aid store shares were throughout a 
Weak feature on fears regarding the 


New 


little animation 


Close Lates 
Apr. 
25 


> 


1. Railroads 
Balt. & Ohio 5 47 


G.N. Rly. Pf. 2813 263 

Purchase Tax. The heavy industrial a 
: Norther ac. 4 1 

foup ~remained dull and_ tobaccy : a . 


Pennsylvy.R. 22 211 
Southern Rly. 1614 151 
2. Utilities, etc. 


shares, after a slight improvement on 
Tuesday, resumed their decline. A rise 
i Raleigh Cycle was the only outstand- 


, Amer. W’wks. 
ing feature of the miscellaneous market. 


Col.Gas& El. 614 6) 


Int. Tel. For. 33g 314 


* United Corp. 21g 21 

Urd.GasImp. 12!g 121 

3. Commercial and 
Industrial 


2134 21 


Oil shares remained weak and rubber 


Shares, despite the appearance of satis- 


Amer. Metal., 


against 62 last week. 


t 


May 


1940 1940 


8 


4 


20 


Amer. Tel. ... 17212 17210 
10) ¢ 979 


Am. Roll, Mill 
Am. Smelting 50 49 


‘ 
17 2 
Jan Jen Apr. 25 |Apr. 26 Apr. 27 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 May 1 
* July 1, 


118-3 | 117-2 | 117-3 | 117-6 | 118-2 | 116-6 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116 3 
January 3st. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 


Stock Exchange 


+0 
have subse- ” Shares Bonds 
quently reacted and moderate falls have — — 
been recorded in quiet trading. Ship- ~ 
building shares have shown an occa- = APTI 25... cee 820 5,340 
sional improvement, but there has been ia | yeeianee 350 2720 
in the market as a Be BE earneannonmn = ‘s) 
whole. Steel mill activity is estimated by May 91000000" 810 (a) 
Iron Age at 63 per cent. of capacity, (a) Not stated. 
~ 
: Canada 
, k ' oe 
New Yor I rices Tur Canadian stock markets have re- 


mained dull during the past month. 
Trading was still at a low ebb and 
prices fluctuated within a narrow 
range, though with a falling trend. 
Following the German invasion of Nor- 


Close Latest 
Apr. May 
a. mm 
1940 1940 
1534 14 


g| Anaconda 3034 2953 
Briggs -....... za 2286 way and Denmark, pulp and paper 
velanese of A. 3+ 3 ? : : ; 
Eastman Kdk. 155 ° 1561 stocks rose on the belief that curtail- 
Gen, Motors 5314 54 ment of supplies from the Baltic coun- 
Net. Deke 18° 171 tries would provide increased business 
2| Nat. Distillers 2513 24 for the Canadian companies, but the 
°| Sears Roebck. 857g 86 


4 


Shell Union .. 
Socony Vac... 11 107, 
>| Stan. Oi! N.J. 
20th Cen. Fox 9 81 

U.S. Steel pf. 12212 12354 
West’hse Elec 113 113), 
Woolworth ... 


rise was checked by apprehension about 
the effects of hostilities on a wide scale 
in Europe. In terms of earnings, many 
stocks now seem cheap, but speculators 


‘Continued on page 826.) 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment and Production.—The output of 
munitions is being held up by the lack of equipment and 
the shortage of skilled labour. This difficulty is due very 
largely to the absence of foresight and preparation on the 
part of the Government. Before the war only nine ord- 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST, 1939, AND IN MARCH, 1940 


Principal Industries 


nance factories, for example, were in operation. Even now 
less than twenty appear to have reached the production 
stage. The construction of these elaborate workshops 
naturally takes much time; but this only goes to show that 
preparations should have been made long before the war, 
So far as labour is concerned we are faced with 
shortages in essential industries and a good deal of unem- 


acute 


ployment in others. The accompanying table shows the 


l ne mpl yyment 
in March 


changes in unemployment in the principal industries be- 
tween August, 1939, and March, 1940, together with the 


Le oe a 7 percentage of the insured persons without work on March 
August, March, otal iio TI " . 

1939 1940 reahoe lith. The labour shortage could have been considerably 
Agriculture ... a 28,110 19,442 7-0 mitigated if steps had been taken immediately before and 
I do ncnnecksannencnan 103,247 50,600 6-0 after the outbreak of war to retrain the unemployed. (Ger- 

=f 7 ae ATUL. > 9917 "7A ° i. d 

mein i eee pennensseenh peu —- 14 z many is reported to have retrained no less than 500,000 
PEE Bocssccccccccccce onse 374d 92s J°O baie oi ~ - , 7. 

a , et a . . on y ) Cc ' Tl Pp l y T T 1p c \ Area 
ion 26-487 23,300 6-7 workers during the first five months of the war.) There 
Engineering ......... apionk 41,796 24.208 2.7 is nO more time for leisurely discussion and the pre-war 
Vehicles and aircraft .... ... 18,035 14,406 2-7 routine must now be discarded in favour of a bolder 
Shipbuilding ..................... 32,732 13,826 7-9 policy. 

Other metal industries.. st 44,707 35,151 4-7 . , 
ie cuiecédenvee ... 119,586 63,204 5-7 * * 
is a icidcc denn sanl 57,782 35,565 5:6 
Food, drink, tobacco... cae 41,105 42,505 7-1 
one, ~ a ania a ety Sens mea Railway Unions Demand Higher Wages.--The 

per, publishing ................ 22,87 33,5( 7 eect ces tee a a er ; ; 
Building, contracting ..... 221.878 212.886 15-2 railway unions are certainly losing no time: they have 
ET 95,130 80,147 9-0 intensified their pressure for higher wages since the 
Distributive trades ............... 150,493 149,141 7-1 announcement of the decision to raise railway fares and 
Entertainments ..............++++ 20,764 £9,250 16-1 charges by 10 per cent. on May Ist. Last October they 
Hotels, public-houses, etc. ..... 56,282 81,055 16-0 : : : : : : 

ae obtained concessions by the award of the independent 

All industries in U.K. 1,310,528 1,160,552 7-7 tribunal, but it was then clearly stated that these were 





Continued from page 825. 
are timorous, and investors prefer the 
security of bonds. The mining market 
has followed the trend of industrials. A 
steady demand for high-grade bonds 


has been maintained at improving 
I 5 
prices. 
Apr. May Apr. 
in ae See 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
Bell Tel. ......165 162 Int. Petrol...... 2233 20 
Can. Car. ..... 14 1112 Brazil Trac.... 954 914 
Powr Corp.... 1054 10. Brit. Col. 
Dome Mines 2514 2314 Power “A” . 2854 28 
Hollinger ..... 1414 14 ee p 2 
MclIntyre...... 50 48 Can. Cement 654 614 


B. of Montr’l 20 207 Massey Harris 5 5 


Bk. of Nova Montreal Lt.. 305, 301, 
= 30712302 Shawinigan 

R. Bk. of Can. 182 175 Water ........ 215g 22 

C. Bk. Com. 172 170 Steel Co. of 

oe 77g 714 Canada...... 78 78 

Cock. Plow... 72 7 


Foreign Bourses 


Paris.—The German invasion of 
Denmark and Norway restrained deal- 
ings and prices were marked down in 
most sections, though falls were gener- 
ally small. Operators adopted a cautious 
attitude until the political situation be- 
came somewhat clarified by news of the 
naval successes of the Allies in the early 
days of the Norwegian campaign. In 
the latter part of the month sharp rises 
were seen in most sections, led by 
Rentes, which throughout the month 
had continued to find some support. 
Industrial stocks, after a fairly sharp 
fall, recovered their ground and were 
marked higher at the close than in the 
opening days of the month. 


Apr. May Apr. May 
3, l, 3, l, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
3° Rentes. 75-50 74-70 Chargeurs 
4% Rts. °17 80-25 80-90 Reunis..... 1,040 1,334 
Banque de Rio Tinto... 3,098 2,735 


France ... 8,575 7,915 Mex.Eagle 70:00 68-00 
Suez Canal. 16,810 15,130 Chartered 213-50 198-50 
Wag. Lits... 45°50 43-75 Ford ...... 76°00 96°00 

Johnnies... 386-00 377-00 


Berlin.—The spectacular wartime 
advance of equity prices was halted at 


the beginning of the month, and a 
general reaction has occurred, for 
which official intervention to equalise 
price levels in different industrial 
groups is partly responsible. ‘Turnover 
decreased continually until the market 
reached a standstill later in the month. 
Reduced earnings in civil industrie: 
and renewed uncertainty about the 
future taxation policy of the Govern- 
ment are undoubtedly influencing the 
market. The reduction of Bank rate 
from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. en- 
couraged a continued demand for fixed- 
interest securities in contrast to 
equities. Actual turnover, however, re- 
mained very small. 


Mar. Anvl. | Mar Apl 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
Dresdner Rhein- 
Bank ... 113-00 115-37, metall 136-75 150-50 
Harpener Metall- 
Bergbau 176:00 158:25) ges. .. 134-25 133-0 
Verein. A.E.G. .. 142-25 141-62 
Stahlw. 113-12 113-87 Farben 
Indus. . 185:°00 184-5 


Amsterdam .—Those investors who 
had awaited an improvement in the 
Dutch political position before taking 
advantage of favourable company re- 
ports found their opportunity early in 
April, when a general improvement 
occurred. The advance, however, was 
short-lived, and the German invasion 
of Denmark and Norway created sharp 
falls in all sections. The bond market, 
in fact, fell to the lowest level recorded 
since the outbreak of war. The new 
4 per cent. Dutch bonds fell to a 5 per 
cent. basis in mid-April, and the bonds 
of some companies returned 54 per 
cent. Some demand for American 
securities was attributed to threatening 
political danger, and the month closed 
with prices at their lowest levels. 

Apr. May Apr. May 

3, . 3, l, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

210% Dutch . 621g 584 Ford Motor...319 313 
Philips Lp.. 11914 112:3)5 Ryl. Dutch ...22534 1935, 


Lever Bros. Hand. Am. ...380 326 
& Unilever... 9112 8214 





Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


May 4, 1940 Capital versions Money 
f A & 
the Public Nil Nil 
lo Shareholders ... 53,333 145,832 
By S.E. Introduction. Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal . 21,788 21,788 
Savings Certs., week to 
April 27, 1940. 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Defence Bonds 
Exch. receipts, week 
to April 27, 1940 . 1,500,000 1,550,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Co is Conversions 
f £ 
9-40) sew Basis 750,357,680 397,402,547 
1939 (New Basi 98,221,327 36,990,262 
1940 (Old Basis). 739,798,765 387,043,632 
19 Old Basis 18,960,135 18,749,070 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countrits 
f é 4 
140 (New Basis 396,923,115 479,432 Nil 
1939 (New Basi 460,774 11,329,488 200,000 
940 (Old Basi . 386,901,176 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Ba we 15,058,339 3,490,735 200,000 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ a 4, 
1940 (New Basis) 386,752,966 627,595 10,021,986 


2,300,796 17,806,507 
77,500 886,632 
928,447 5,313,188 
Nots.—* Old Basis ’”’ includes only public issues 

and issues to shareholders only. ‘* New Basis 

includes all new capital in which permission to deal 


has been granted. 


1939 (Ne Basis) 
1940 (Old Basis). 
1939 (Old Basts 


16,982,959 
386,029,500 
12,507,435 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Donaldson Line, Ltd. — Issued 
capital, 556,855 £1 ordinary shares 
and 556,855 5 per cent. cumulative {1 
preference shares. Owns entire ordi- 
nary share capital of Donaldson South 
American Line, Ltd. (625,000 £1 ordi- 
nary shares), also 289,284 {£1 shares 
Donaldson Atlantic Line, Ltd. Total 
assets, December 31, 1939, £1,692,227. 


Continued on page 837.) 
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justified by the improvement in the railways’ financial 

sition before the war. Subsequently the unions put for- 
ward a claim for an additional 10s. per week for the traffic 
grades and £20 per year for the clerical staffs. “These 
demands were met in part on January lst by an increase 
of 4s. per week in the wages of the traffic grades and of 
{10 a year in those of the clerical section; the shopmen 
obtained an advance of Ss. per week. The annual cost of 
these wage increases is likely to reach £6,000,000. The 
ynions made it quite plain at the time that they regarded 
these concessions merely as instalments, and they are now 
pressing for the remaining 6s. per week for the traffic 
erades and for an additional £15 per year for the clerical 
section. Allowing for a corresponding advance in the wages 
of shopmen, these claims would cost something like 
{9,000,000 per year. The new demands were discussed on 
Friday last week by representatives of the Railway Execu- 
tive Committee and of the three unions—the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ 
Association—who justified them by reference to the rise in 
the cost of living. By the agreement between the railways 
and the Government, advances in costs are to be passed on 
to the users. So why not milk the cow? The time has 
dearly come for the application of a national wages policy. 
Quite apart from the inequalities arising from the present 
position, when those unions who can bring the strongest 
pressure to bear on the employers are most successful in 
extracting concessions, the resistance of employers to claims 
for higher wages is much smaller than in peacetime because 
the Government, whose payments are based largely on costs 
of production, is now the principal buyer in many 
industries. 


* « * 


Steel Distribution.—The apprehensions that the 
new system of allocating and distributing steel supplies 
discussed on page 688 of The Economist of April 13th), 
while sound in principle, would not be easy to operate, at 
least to begin with, do not seem to have been fanciful. In 
order to allow more time for the change-over, it had been 
decided to suspend the operation of the new scheme until 
April 29th for orders placed on and after April 8th (the 
date of the new Order) and until May 31st for contracts 
arranged before April 8th. Special meetings have been held 
in the iron and steel centres to smooth the path of the 
change-over. Reports suggest, however, that a number of 
consumers have failed to acquaint themselves with the 
formalities of the new scheme. Unless these laggards can 
be brought into line, there is some danger of dislocation, 
for they will not be able to obtain deliveries from the pro- 
ducers without compliance to the new regulations. Any 
hold-up in the industry at this stage, due to the unwilling- 
ness of certain consumers to comply with the new regula- 
tions, would be deplorable, to say the least. 


* * * 


North-East Coast Coal Exports.—Representatives 
if coalowners and of miners in Durham and Northumber- 
land, as in other districts, have been discussing ways and 
means of increasing the production of coal. But the chief 
mmediate problem of these districts—especially in 
Northumberland—is to find alternative markets for 
Scandinavia. As the following table shows, more than one- 
ulf of the United Kingdom’s coal exports to Denmark, 
= and Sweden came from the North-East Coast in 


CoaL Exports TO SCANDINAVIA IN 1938 


North-East Coast U.K. 

‘Tons Tons 
Denmark ........... 1,100,000 2,997,000 
MEE ehaccssendansacs 812,000 1,366,000 
a a 1,695,000 2,655,000 
ONL cs vcsawsse 3,607,000 7,018,000 


These exports, however, represent only a comparatively 
Mall proportion of the total production of Durham 
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and Northumberland; thus, in 1938, Durham produced 
31,553,000 tons and Northumberland 13,437,000 tons of 
saleable coal. In view of the urgency of an increase in the 
production of coal, there should be no difficulty in finding 
alternative outlets for the loss of the Scandinavian markets. 
Anything but a very temporary dislocation of production 
in the two districts would be inexcusable. Owing to the 
pressure for supplies from other consumers, Scotland, 
which normally also exports substantial quantities of coal 
to Scandinavia, has been scarcely affected by the loss of 
these markets. 


* * * 


A New Scottish Colliery.—In Scotland one of the 
most important developments of the past few years has 
been the recent opening of a new coalfield by the Fife 
Coal Company. It measures approximately 6,000 acres 
and lies on the boundaries of Fife, Kinrosshire and Clack- 
mannanshire. This coal belongs to the mountain limestone 
series of the carboniferous system and contains good steam 
and household fuel. The new colliery is expected to be 
opened in July, and when fully in production will be one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in this country. An out- 
put of 4,000 tons per day is aimed at. Fourteen seams 
were exposed during the boring operations, and the com- 
pany intend to work seven. The colliery will probably be 
the most modern in Great Britain. American practice will 
be adopted in regard to the underground haulage system, 
use being made of large cars and locomotives on the 
main level in association with skip winding. The achieve- 
ment of the output aimed at will, however, depend largely 
on the availability of the necessary labour supply. 


* * * 


American Exports of Farm Produce.—In 1938, 
exports of agricultural products supplied 27 per cent. by 
value of the total exports of the United States. Cotton, 
tobacco, grains, fruit (both fresh and preserved), meat and 
animal fats were the main farm exports. The table below 
shows how the first five months of the European war 
affected the American export trade in these products: — 


U.S. Exports : SEPTEMBER—JANUARY 


Unit 1938-9 1939-40 
ne ae ee Million Ib. 41°5 69-0 
BOS ES eer eee : ib. 103-6 116-4 
Wheat and flour ..... ., bushels 37-5 19-6 
Tobacco, leaf......... . i lb. 271-9 158-9 
Cotton (ex linters) .... is lb. 1,053°5 2,088 -0 
Apples, TLCS 20055500000: bushels 8-1 2:3 
Pears, fresh .....<:..02.. , ai lb. 27-1 71:9 


The suspension of British purchases of tobacco has brought 
a drastic fall in American exports, in a year when the crop 
of flue-cured tobacco was of record size and the end-of- 
season siocks the second largest in history. Arrangements 
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were made by the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and the Commodity Credit Corporation in October to 
finance the purchase, for storing, of tobacco of the usual 
exports grades at certain minimum prices. Exports of raw 
cotton neariy doubled in these five months, compared with 
the corresponding period in the previous year. The greater 
part of this increase was caused by the huge buying of the 
Allies, but various European countries have also been 
laying in stocks for future use. Since the early part of the 
year, however, the flow of exports has slackened consider- 
ably. Exports of fresh fruits, of which Britain has been 
a good buyer, have fallen heavily, and the expectation of 
a small harvest in 1940 is also partly responsible for the 
smaller exports of wheat. Exports of pork and lard were 
up, but, in view of the record pig production in the autumn 
and the low prices for pork and lard on American markets, 
the increase in exports was not larger than could normally 
have been expected. 


* * * 


Argentina’s Maize.—The Argentine maize crop 
which is now being harvested is officially estimated at 
50.6 million quarters, compared with an average yield of 
37.2 miliion quarters over the previous five years. Argen- 
tina’s own consumption of maize may be estimated at 
6.7 million quarters, leaving a surplus available for export 
of more than 40 miilion quarters. Only once, in 1936-37, 
did Argentina in fact export more than this amount and 
then Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark and Germany 
(whose imports of maize were then exceptionally large) 
took 14.6 million quarters of Argentine maize. Those 
markets are now lost, and the principal buyers are re- 
stricted to Britain, France and the Low Countries, who 
bought in 1937 not quite 30 million quarters from the 
Plate. Such a level of purchases is not likely to be reached 
in wartime. Freights from the Plate to Europe have, in- 
deed, fallen considerably in the last few weeks, and prices 
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for Plate maize have fallen sharply from nearly 24s, per 
quarter early in the year to less than 15s. at the presen 
time. At these levels Plate maize is a cheaper feeding grain 
than wheat or other cereals, but the volume of sales will 
be influenced not so much by the price level as by the 
amount of shipping available and by the amount of foreign 
exchange the Allies are willing to expend on animal foods. 
A considerable proportion of this huge crop will therefore 
have necessarily to be carried over in the hope of eventual 
disposal in 1941. 


* * * 


Rhodesian and Chilean Copper.—The Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines, Ltd., has announced that its 
pilot plant has begun trial smeltings, and that the capacity 
of the plant is to be enlarged immediately to 60,000 tons 
per annum. Full operations may be begun early next year, 
when the total Rhodesian output of copper will reach about 
400,000 tons a year; potential output is, of course, con- 
siderably greater. The expansion in the copper produc- 
tion in Rhodesia in the last ten years has enabled the 
British Government to rely completely on Empire sup- 
plies, while in the last war the Allied copper imports came 
largely from Chile. The Chilean export trade has been 
severely hit by the transference of British purchases of 
copper since last November to Rhodesia and Canada; 
Chilean exports of copper fell from 349,320 metric tons in 
1938 to 312,245 tons in 1939, and her exports to this 
country from 126,272 tons to 60,515 tons. Exports to 
the United States were increased in the last months of 
1939, but the rate of expansion has now slackened; most 
of the American imports were destined for re-export in 
some form of copper or of copper manufactures, and a 
substantial tonnage appears to have been unsold at the 
end of last year. The outlook for the Chilean copper in- 
dustry is therefore not encouraging; more than half of the 
total value of Chile’s exports is normally provided by the 
sale of copper concentrates. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


absence of British buying of near 


America than a week ago, due partly 

to rain in the wheat belt and partly to 

the knowledge that the British Cereals 

Import Committee is well supplied for 

the next few weeks. Other prices, both in 

Britain and America, are little changed. 
* 

Cotton. — Although numerous 
spinners are very busy on Government 
work, the total of new Government and 
export orders is considerably smaller 
than current output. Export business 
is very disappointing owing to the high 
level of prices and is not sufficient to 
compensate for the restriction on home 
sales. Yarn agents have sent a memor- 
andum of protest against the change in 
the commission regulations to the 
President of the Board of Trade and 
to the Cotton Controller. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners _ 
Week ended From Aug. 1 to 














Variety A > ne 
> pr. 19, Apr. 26, Apr. 28,|Apr. 26, 

(000 bales) {“j940 | 1940 | 1939 1940 
American ........ i 32-4 30-0 772 1,084 
Brazilian ......... | pv 3-3 227 205 
Peruvian, eic. ... 3-4 4:2 95 165 
Egyptian ......... 7°35 12-3 255 287 
Sudan Sakel .... i-7 1-6 106 116 
East Indian .. .. 10-6 6-6 311 307 
Other countries. 3-0 6-4 138 111 

a 61-1 64-4 1,904 2,275 

Source: Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 
Circular. 


* 

Metals.—British maximum prices 
for copper, lead and spelter remained 
unchanged and deliveries are adequate 
to meet the huge armament require- 
ments. The United States markets 
were very quiet this week, but official 
quotations were maintained at last 


ever, are once again offering copper 
at 11.25 cents per lb., against the pro- 
ducers’ price of 11.50 cents. Russia has 
been trying to re-sell in the United 
States 10,000 tons of copper bought 
during the Finnish campaign at a price 
of about 13.50 cents per Ib. 
* 

Tin.—While the price of standard 
cash tin lost £1 2s. 6d. this week to 
close at £253 2s. 6d. per ton, the three 


months’ price closed 10s. up at 
£249 15s. The backwardation, there- 
fore, has narrowed from £5 to 


£3 7s. 6d. this week, due partly to the 
check to the decline in home warehouse 
stocks, which increased during the 
week by 315 tons to 1,376 tons. It was 
announced this week that the Inter- 
national Tin Committee will meet on 
May 27th to decide on the quota 
for the September quarter of this year. 
World production and consumption of 
tin in the first quarter of this year are 
estimated by the International Tin Re- 
search and Development Council at 
52,600 tons and 62,400 tons, respec- 
tively. 

TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENT/ GE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
March 16 ............ 58-80 71°91 
I ae a 56-29 72 71 
9%» ee 51-68 70-90 
Se ee 59 69 72:76 
I 56-71 73 62 
20 56-96 72-93 
* 
Grains. Considerable rains in 
the American wheat belt and _ the 


wheat led to some reaction in prices 
this week in North American. In 
Argentina, continued large sales of a 
rapidly diminishing wheat surplus 
brought a rise in wheat futures. The 
reduction in Argentine-Europe freight 
rates during the past few weeks has 
stimulated Argentine trade in both 
wheat and maize; maize prices were also 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended | From Apr. lto 


From 





» Apr. é . A ° Apt. 
(000 quarters) _ _ 20, o. 
1940 1940 1939 | 1940 
Argentina  .........+0. 282 405 999 1,376 
Auantic America ... 36 30 213 116 
Danube Region ...... 28 22 311 118 
S. & E. Africa ......... 127 75 133 324 
Indo-China, etc....... 12 15 99 32 
EE: \saccianiy 485 | 547 | 1,755 1,986 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| 
| 


| | 
| Week ended From Aug. !t0 


From 
(000 quarters) | Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Apt. 
20, 27, | 29, | 2% 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 190 
| 
‘ ! 
| nail 3 
N. America............ 587 | 568 22,579) 19,80 
- | | ae 
og — neste | 330 | 374 | 8,356) 1/6 
Australia ........0..-++ J le | lt | 9,280 149% 
Russia ........... sasenee ee 4,488 5.477 
Danube and district | 113 137 | 7,549 5 
Other countries ..... ‘ ax 1 shat Wo 


1,030 1,079 53,807 46,052 


* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Jan. 31, 1940. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 
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jower than a week ago. American maize 
ices are still too high to be com- 
itive with the Plate surplus and the 
pects of the South African maize 
jurvest are distinctly poor. 
Oils and Oiliseeds.—- The new 
sghedule of maximum prices is un- 
changed except for a rise in the price 


ORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
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of Plate linseed from £17 3s. 9d. to 
£18 2s. 6d. per ton and in that of 
Calcutta from £18 10s. to £20 5s. per 
ton. Supplies of linseed are fair; ship- 
ments from the Argentine in the four 
months of the present year totalled 
557,000 tons, compared with 654,700 
tons in 1938, the reduction being due 
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mainly to the smaller sales to Europe. 
The home demand for oilcakes and 
meals has slackened. 


Rubber. — Markets in both Lon- 
don and New York have remained dull, 
with a steady volume of business. The 
American price for spot and nearby 
rubber again weakened. 





VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


mr ., Goods 
(1927 = 100) Private Cars Vehicles (1937 = 100) 
% % a 5 ee ee ” 
Mar. May Aug. Apr. Apr. change change Home | Export Total 
31, 3 | lh, | C6, 30, No. from No. from 
1937 1939 1939 1940 1940 previous previous ————— ~~ —_—__— - i 
t year year PO Sawacidscuncdea 96 83 | 96 
i stgnsdeanmnttis ay 90 99 
The Economist In- fae 100 100 100 
dex (U.K.) :— 1939—January 27,326 + 9:9 | 6,538  — 9-9 a caikdy 94 82 | 93 
Cereals and meat | 93:0 71:1 66:9 86°8 86:0 Feb. ... 23,509 +23°5 4,617 11-9 BEE canintienaexeas 105 82 104 
Other foods ...... | 70°4 62:9 61:1 80°4 80°4 March 39,267 +10:7 7,304 — 7:2 | ; 
Textiles .........0 | 74°2) 53:3 54°3 87:6 88-0 April... 25,645 — 0:0 4,517 —14:3 1939—January ... 53 | 75 54 
Minerals 113:2 90°8 95°4115-°9115-9 May ... 28,268 +15°0 5,430) — 0-5 February... 5 | 74 | 75 
Miscellancous ... | 87-0 74:2 77:6 99-2 99-3 June ... 26,502 +17:0 5,375, — 0-8 March | 118 | 84 116 
—— —— — July 23,967 +15:2 5,726 + 1:8 | 
Complete Index 87:2 70:2 70:3 93:8 93:7 August (a) (a) (a) (a) 1940—January ... 80 | 83 80 
Sept. ... (a) (a) (a) (a) February... 113 78 112 
1913 = 100.......+ 119:9 96:6 96°8129:0129-0 October (a) (a) (a) (a) March 156 | 93 152 
(a Nov. ... 3,549 —85:0 3,334 —33-7 } 
irving - Fisher In- Dec. ... 4,668 —82-1 | 2,844) —48-3 NC enone 
dex (U.S.A.) 100:4 85:0 83-489-5* 1940—January 5,657 —79:°3 |2,990 —54-3 ; os aa S 
Feb. ... 3,849 —83-6 | 2.259) —51-1 Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
March 6,611 ~83.2 | 2,909 —60-2 tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 
* This figure relates to March 30th. +t Highest (a) Not available. 
evel reached during 1932-7 recovery. Source: Ministry of Transport. Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ 
AT THE ORDINARY GENERAL 


Following our usual practice, we examine this year an economic 
problem which, although it does not specifically concern our under- 
ukings, affects their interests and consequently those of our share- 
holders. In anxious times like these, when war is focusing atten- 
ton on graver subjects, the topic we have chosen—Economic 
Propaganda—may seem of negligible importance and perhaps even 
mopportune. International trade is obstructed on every side; on a 
tumber of internal markets, private consumption is restricted to 
tare necessities; it may well be asked whether in these conditions 
«onomic propaganda can serve any purpose other than to preach 
ibstinence. 

We believe it can. We see in it a means of promoting a more 
ficient economic system for the days when peace has been re- 
wored, and of helping to establish that peace on a more solid 
lundation; and we are convinced that, now as ever, it can give 
vluable guidance to producers and consumers, and contribute 
wards harmony between supply and demand. Hence we feel 
tat an examination of its methods and uses is timely. 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES 

From 1920 onwards the technical processes applicable to market 
‘search and to commercial publicity have made remarkable pro- 
tess. These developments, however, are still littlke known outside 
% United States and Great Britain, and even in those countries 
Xt new methods are inadequately applied. 

It has become a commonplace that, while the machine age has 
“tt a vast expansion in the power to produce, it has failed to raise 
“Msumption correspondingly. Certainly it cannot be denied that 
tiodically in the course of the past century there was a dispro- 
Mertion between potential supply and actual demand. Some mal- 
dustment obtained in 1914, on the eve of the War; up to the 
Amistice, and subsequently under the impulse of policies aiming 
“national self-sufficiency, it was accentuated by abnormal exten- 
“ns of equipment and by fresh hindrances to the flow of trade. 

Cause of this disequilibrium, however, is not to be found, as 
‘Me imagine, in defective distribution of purchasing power. Ina 
Revious report we indicated the various contributory factors; our 
Ment study stresses one of the most important, namely, insufficient 

ledge on the part of potential consumers of the existence, 
Wantities, and merits of the goods and services on offer, coupled 
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with an equal lack of information among potential suppliers regard- 
ing the nature, quality, and amount of things demanded. 

For an up-to-date undertaking—whether it supplies manufac- 
tured goods or electricity—the expansion of its sales is a matter 
of no less concern than the lowering of its costs by improved 
production. 

As the market expanded, producers were increasingly obliged to 
appeal to a clientéle with whom they had no direct contact; and as 
suppliers specialised and consumers’ requirements became more 
varied, the necessity developed of advising prospective customers 
both of the places where they could find articles answering their 
requirements, and of the specific features of the goods offered for 
their choice. At the same time free competition—which tends to be 
restricted by protection, though not so severely as by the old- 
time trade and craft monopolies—has made it profitable for buyers 
and indispensable for sellers to be acquainted with rival offers. 

Commercial information, developing from trade signs to small 
trade notices, and then to trade cards, handbills, price-lists and 
illustrated advertisements, has continually expanded since the end 
of the sixteenth century. To-day, official and private information 
bureaux and a vast number of newspapers, reviews, and trade 
magazines place at the disposal of sellers and buyers a profusion 
of statistics and other data relating to market conditions. Yet 
there are still numerous gaps in this information, partly because 
many of those who could help to complete it refrain from doing 
so; they do not realise what a valuable service they would be 
performing of else they are afraid lest their contribution might 
in some way be used to their own disadvantage. 

Studies on the business outlook in general or on the prospects 
of a particular trade are published in superabundance; but usually 
they are based on data that are too fragmentary or too unreliable 
to fulfil the purpose of such forecasts, which is to reduce the 
risks of producing, buying, or selling. 

In addition, the market for each article—and indeed each section 
of that market—requires special study. This is where the modern 
research technique to which we have alluded comes into play. 


NEW PROCESSES OF 
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to light definite information regarding the requirements and pur- 
chasing power of the potential clientéle and the extent to which its 
demand is already satisfied. Once these facts are established it 
becomes comparatively easy to find means of meeting the demand. 
Propaganda then steps in with a view to convincing the prospective 
customers that the article offered answers their requirements and is 
worth the money. 

Sellers have always had to use persuasion; but the art of attract- 
ing and holding the attention, and then of inducing to buy, has been 
brought to such a pitch as to become a veritable science. Its 
scope is increased by additional media for appeals and more striking 
means of presenting them—illuminated signs, moving pictures, 
broadcasting—to say nothing of the progress made in photography 
and printing. 

Advertising is to-day an important part of the mechanism of dis- 
tribution. It tends to stimulate trade and to stabilise markets. 

Up to a point, the extension of the use of brands to an increasing 
variety of goods encourages standardisation and mass production; 
furthermore, it provides a safeguard for consumers, since producers 
or groups of producers who attach their name to a particular variety 
of goods make themselves more clearly responsible for the quality of 
their products. 

Unfortunately, the classes of goods for which the bulk of adver- 
tising is carried on are still too few. Abuses, now fast disappearing, 
have discredited publicity, and many firms are still afraid that by 
resorting to it they might damage their reputation. In most countries, 
however, the authorities, supported by associations of suppliers, 
advertising agents, and even consumers, are increasing their en- 
deavours to eliminate wilful deception from commercial publicity. 


WIDER USE OF ADVERTISING RECOMMENDED 


A much wider use of advertising would be in the general interests. 
As it is, the community is already greatly indebted to advertisers, not 
only because by attaining their immediate purpose they have pro- 
moted the output and consumption of goods, but also because they 
have, incidentally, spread valuable notions of hygiene and comfort 
and a desire for more diversified satisfactions, such as travel. 

Moreover, advertising provides the daily and periodical Press with 
a measure of income without which newspapers and magazines would 
have to be sold at much higher prices. 

Other forms of economic propaganda may be noted. Govern- 
mental and academic institutions seek to diffuse better production 
and sales methods; and some of the major industries, as well as 
associations of agricultural producers, are beginning to realise how 
important it is for their undertakings that the public should know of 
the ways in which they are furthering the interests of the community, 
and of the obstacles that hinder them from doing better. This is 
a new kind of publicity that deserves to be more extensively applied. 

Public opinion is, indeed, very badly informed on economic prin- 





LIABILITIES 


: Liabilities to the Shareholders. Fr. Fr. 

Capital : 

40,000 Preference Shares of Fr.500 each........ 20,000,000 - 00 

200,000 Ordinary Shares of Fr.500 each......... 100,000,000 - 00 

—————_ 120,000,000 -00 

eee PRODOTWO 2....000cccccccccesvccccvcccccsccceccevceces : a .. 20,000,000 -00 
Special unavailable Account (Premium on 1929 

IN Ties ade ae nasuphbpaetepppensahnicuseenessese .. 1,508,000,000 - 00 


Special Account : for adjustment of cash in hand, 
credit balances and liabilities, to the new gold 
parity of the Belga (Currency Act of March 30, 
DENIED ccmutenshaasisennapnannoens -neencunenennseeoneccoooce ‘ 170,971,412°25 
Liabilities to Others 
Associated Companies, other Creditors and Pro- 


visions for Sundry Contingencies .............-.. 241,525,235 -96 
GRRE GOIGED ccvvcccceccncncscnescccsescccsnsesccsceoes 1,769,622 65 
> > 52 
Per contra Account. 243,294,858 61 
Deposits and Qualifications ...........:..sssseeseeeeeees a ae lala Not valued 
Profit and Loss. 
Ts ened nanspibnenbarconsnbeneverseveen Oa 
TI dina cntuneinhdedimnbandaeenNedaepenrnconsnenneeneesee Fr.2, 126,865,475 - 67 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
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ciples and facts. Misunderstandings between social classes and 
between nations arise largely from ignorance of the mutual Services 
that might be rendered, and even of those which are in fact being 
rendered. At the present time, governments are conducting intense 
propaganda in order to justify their policies in the eyes of their 
people and of the world. It is to be hoped that after this war they 
will apply the same energy and perhaps a little more method to dis. 
seminating economic truths. Yet in this field, as in so many others, 
it is private initiative, conscious of its strength and of its worth, that 
could and should take the lead. 

Such are, in substance, our comments on the art of spreading 
knowledge and understanding—comments set out more fully in the 
essay which forms the supplement to our report and which purports 
merely to be a modest effort at economic propaganda in favour of 
that very propaganda. 





During the past year several of our associated companies withdrew 
part of the deposits placed with us, or applied to us for fresh ad. 
vances, with a view to discharging commitments, extending plant, 
increasing their holdings of securities, or making other investments. 
On the other hand, our claim on the banking house of Mendelssohn 
and Company, Amsterdam, has been eliminated from our “ cash at 
banks ” account and transferred to “ debtors” account, where it is 
entered at a heavily reduced amount on which no loss may be ex- 
pected. The net total of our cash and claims on debtors, after 
deduction of our liabilities to third parties, is only 4 per cent. less 
than the corresponding sum shown by our preceding balance sheet, 

After amortisations, our security holdings stand at 16 million 
francs less than a year ago, the value of new acquisitions having 
practically offset that of items sold and amounts paid off. A valua- 
tion based on stock exchange quotations at the close of the past year 
would give a higher total than that shown in the balance sheet. 

The income for 1939 exceeded that for the preceding year, but 
the amounts written off in respect of the above-mentioned debt and 
of our security holdings reduce the balance of the profit and loss 
account to 64} million francs. This will allow the distribution of 
a dividend of 250 francs net on the ordinary shares. 

As shown by the details given later in this report, practically all 
the undertakings in which our company has interests have made 
satisfactory progress during the past year. For some of them the 
disturbed conditions resulting from the war are rendering remittances 
abroad more difficult, while at the same time tax burdens have in- 
creased. However, those companies in which we hold our largest 
participations operate in countries that seem unlikely to be affected, 
except perhaps indirectly, by the European conflict. 

Other sections of the report deal with developments in the field of 
electricity during the past twenty years, and give the usual particulars 
regarding the undertakings in which the company has its principal 


interests. 


ASSETS 
Fr I 
Fixed Assets. 
Buildings and Furniture............... 1-00 
Realisable Assets. 
Holdings : in Public Funds and Participations 1,366,520,592 -50 
Deduct : Payments remaining to be received on 
Shares and Participations ........... er 36,020,592 50 . 
Tl“ }. 330,500,000 ‘69 
Cash in hand and at Bankers ..... eee 692,194,794 -55 
Associated Companies and other Debtors. 104,170,680 - 12 . 
att”. ——_ Tie 
Per contra Account. 
Deposits and Qualifications ........ ; Not valued 
er Fr.2,126,865,475 67 


AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1939 


DEBIT *r. CREDIT. Bre os 
General and Administration Charges ...........-+.ssssserseseeeeeeeeeeaees 26,549,191:75 | Brought forward from 1938............... uh yucanonaos 11,324,094 6 
Stafi’s Participation in the Profits, and Allocations to the Pensions Income from Shares and Participations, Interest, Commissions,and =. 30 
a ccuanabihenhabeeesaoenmnkanens 2,994,603 -60 NN ocean ccnncubuesnedbnbekstn ; Ses Sena aeneTaaciee 154,749,202 
DRITIREAEOES occnccoscnccccresccssesccovesccccsccsovneveesceccceeseccecscoece .  71,930,296-86 | 
Balance to be distributed................scecceeeeeeceseeeereseeeees esses  64,599,204-81 oa 
a Fs ceaehehoe veseseeeee Fr.166,073,297 -02 as ay Fr. 166,073,297 02 
DISTRIBUTION Fr. 
5 per cent. per annum on the Preference Shares : Fr.25 gross on 40,000 shares ...... 1,000,000 -00 
First dividend of 5 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares : 
NED, 5. occ cobesnbeoensosonseeseooesvobnetesennsseneesecsceescooceseces 5,000,000 -00 


To be carried forward................sseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 


Directors’ and Supervisors’ fixed remuneration ..... 
Fr.225 net on the 200,000 Ordinary Shares .......... 


Rl chbcdiiehnacdbediniohnabeopendsinibinaeie 


11,349,204-81 
2,250,000 -00 
45,000,000 - 00 


Fr.64,599,204 - 81 





Translations of the full Report and Supplement can be obtained from:—The Electric and Railway Finance Corporation, Lid, 


10 Mayfair Place, London, W.1, and The Midland Bank Limited, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S 


DIFFICULTIES 


EFFECT OF REQUISITIONING OF AMERICAN SECURITIES 


MR JAMES 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Alliance Trust 
Company, Limited, was held in the company’s registered office, 
Meadow House, 64 Reform Street, Dundee, on the 26th ultimo. 

The chair was taken by Mr James Prain, and after formal evi- 
dence of the proper calling of the meeting had been submitted, 
the Secretary, Mr Alan L. Brown, read the auditors’ report to the 
shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said: — 

REVENUE 


AND DIVIDEND 


It is now my duty to submit for your approval the directors’ 
report and accounts for the past year. 

The revenue from our investments amounts to £668,000, as 
compared with £676,000 a year ago, a result which may be re- 
garded as quite satisfactory in the circumstances. Following the 
outbreak of war a number of companies in which we are interested, 
although continuing to enjoy active trading conditions, found it 
advisable to modify their dividend policies in view of the uncertain 
outlook and the calls made upon them by the Supplementary 
Budget. As is mentioned in our report, however, the gaps in 
revenue account have been filled by the improved exchange value 
of our dollar income. 

Although somewhat below the results of our peak year of 1937-38, 
when we raised our dividend to 25 per cent., revenue as a whole 
still shows an excellent return on the funds employed and enables 
us not only to maintain that rate of dividend but, what is equally 
important, to set aside once again a substantial sum to contin- 
gency reserve. After making these appropriations the amount to 
be carried forward is £59,000, the surplus for the year being 
greater than that of a year ago by some £27,000. That it should 
be greater, notwithstanding the small decline in gross income, 
is due, of course, to the incidence of taxation from which the com- 
pany has gained a temporary benefit in the year under review. 

BALANCE 


SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will observe that the special 
taxation reserve no longer appears in the accounts. This reserve, 
you may remember, was set up following a decision of the Inland 
Revenue to make an alteration on our basis of taxation. The 
necessary adjustments are now completed, and the balance of the 
Mcome tax reserve, amounting to £35,900, which is no longer 
required, has been transferred to contingency reserve. 

The valuation of the investments at January 31st showed a small 
depreciation of 2.81 per cent. on the book value. Our invest- 
ments, as a matter of fact, could not be replaced at anything like 
that figure, and the whole matter appears to me relatively unim- 
portant at the present time. With a reserve fund of £2,100,000, the 
balance sheet shows the company to be in a strong position to 
Withstand those repercussions on our business which we are bound 
to expect from the stresses and strains of the present conflict. 

The march of great events, in which so much is at stake, so fills 
the eye and imagination that the mind is little attuned to a recital 
of the many day-to-day difficulties which beset the management 
of an investment trust, but I know that you will appreciate that 
these have much increased and will continue to increase. I shall 
content myself, therefore, with assuring you that in dealing with 
these Problems we are constantly devoting our attention to your 
interests, 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


There is one matter, however, to which I must make reference, if 
only for the purposes of record. Our investments in the United 
States were placed at the disposal of the Treasury at the outbreak 
of war, in accordance with the provisions of the Defence Acts. 


PRAIN’S 


ADDRESS 


As and when dollars are required to meet national requirements 
these securities will be taken from us. So far, two requisitions have 
been made, the company receiving the sterling equivalent of the 
market prices of the stocks taken over. We must anticipate a con- 
tinuation of this process and envisage a time when all, or nearly 
all, our American bonds and stocks will have been taken from us. 
That, briefly, is a situation which is well known and no doubt 
familiar to you. No one will challenge the right of the Govern- 
ment to acquire assets which can contribute so materially to the 
national effort, and few will criticise the procedure hitherto adopted 
or the terms of the requisitions. But so far as our domestic affairs 
are concerned, it is right that you should realise that in parting 
with our American securities we have made a contribution which 
involves some sacrifice. We have a large and varied portfolio of 
dollar bonds and stocks representing over 20 per cent. of our total 
funds. This has not been acquired in a day or in any haphazard 
manner, but is the result of many years’ work of an experienced 
management whose efforts have been directed towards building up 
a sound investment in that field yielding a satisfactory income and 
not without potentialities. To a going concern, therefore, the liqui- 
dation of a large part of its earning assets cannot but be unwelcome 
and unprofitable, and will tend towards a reduction in the earning 
power of the company. It may suggest itself to you that we, to- 
gether with other similar institutions, who have acquired in the 
course of time valuable holdings in the United States, are being 
penalised rather than rewarded for our initiative in that field. That 
may be so. I see no satisfactory alternative, however, and I think 
we must accept this war measure as inevitable. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


There are other war measures which, if applied without considera- 
tion and understanding, will tend to bear unfairly in some direc- 
tions, and which I see no reason to accept as inevitable. I refer 
more particularly to the Excess Profits Tax. There are innumer- 
able concerns which appear to be liable to an amount of this tax 
out of all proportion to the source and nature of their profits— 
companies which in recent years by enterprise and expansion, or 
for other reasons quite unconnected with war expenditure, have im- 
proved their position. Under the existing Finance Acts these 
companies will be penalised for their energy and efficiency, while 
those which have enjoyed a steady level of prosperity throughout 
are untouched. It is regrettable to my mind that companies suffer- 
ing hardship should have to seek relief from a Board of Referees 
instead of from the terms of the Statute itself. No one will take 
exception to the main purpose of the tax, but that this purpose will 
be achieved in an equitable way by the arbitrary selection of stan- 
dard years I venture to doubt. I am glad to note, however, that the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been directed 
to the injustices involved, and I trust that adequate provision 
will be made in this year’s Finance Act. 

THE NEW FINANCE ACT 

It would be premature to comment on the various provisions of 
the new Finance Act which was introduced by the Chancellor this 
week, as the full implications of that measure have as yet to be 
examined in detail. One must acknowledge, however, the obvious 
desire and intention to spread the burden in an equitable manner 
and the instinctive urge to criticise, should the shoe happen to pinch 
too tightly here and there, must be tempered by the knowledge of 
the issues at stake and the difficulties involved in the collection of 
such vast sums. There is one proposal in the Chancellor’s speech 
to which I might refer as it will have a direct bearing on our affairs 
here—the limitation of the rate of dividends to be declared by public 
companies. That, of course, will have some effect on our income 
as naturally we have a number of investments which were purchased 
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and continue to be held in the expectation of increasing returns. 
The proposal, as broadly stated by the Chancellor, would have un- 
desirable and inequitable results in many cases, but I have no doubt 
he will make an effort to meet such cases in the course of adjusting 
the exact provisions of the Bill. 

I need not exaggerate the effect of this and the other matters 
I have referred to on our revenue account for the current year. 
That effect is bound to be adverse, but it is at present a question of 
degree. We have a large surplus over our dividend requirements, 
and I have every hope of being in a position a year hence to submit 
a reasonably satisfactory result. 

Before moving the adoption of the Directors’ report and accounts, 
I must once again express my appreciation of the services rendered 
by our staff here and by our agents in America during the past year. 

I now beg formally to move that the directors’ report and 
accounts be adopted and that final dividends be declared as therein 
recommended, viz:—On £700,000 preference stock at the prefer- 
ential rate of 44 per cent. per annum; on £650,000 preference stock 
at the preferential rate of 4 per cent. per annum; on £750,000 pre- 
ference stock at the preferential rate of 5 per cent. per annum; on 
£100,000 “A” preference stock at the preferential rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum; and on £1,050,000 ordinary stock at the rate of 
14 per cent. actual, making 25 per cent. for the year, all subject to 
deduction of income tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted and resolutions declaring 
dividends, re-electing the retiring director and appointing auditors 
were unanimously passed. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING COMPANY 
OF INDIA, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The ordinary general meeting of the Ooregum Gold Mining 
Company of India, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, London, the Hon. A. T. J. Fraser, 
D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that there was 
a gratifying increase in the annual profit which had been reflected 
in an increased rate of dividend. The cause of that increase lay 
partly in a slightly higher grade of ore having been milled and 
partly in increased price of gold. 

The profit, at £103,826, showed an increase of £47,084. The 
directors recommended a final dividend of 9d. per share on both 
preference and ordinary, thus making 2s. 3d. per share, or 224 per 
cent. on the preference and Ils. 3d., or 123 per cent., on the 
ordinary shares. 

The ore reserves stood at 304,700 tons of an average grade of 
10.08 dwts., a gratifying increase of more than 44,000 tons, the 
grade to all intents and purposes being the same. 

Development had been pushed ahead well, thanks to improved 
air conditions, and the results had been satisfactory but not sen- 
sational. It was unfortunate that the revival in the fortunes and 
increase in the dividend-earning capacity of the mine should have 
coincided with the difficult financial times that were being experi- 
enced. It was impossible to forecast what the effects of these would 
be on the future dividends of the company. 


ARBITRARY DEMANDS OF MYSORE GOVERNMENT 


With regard to the British Government’s demands, although they 
were grievous, at least they were fully justified, but the demands 
of the Mysore Government were by no means easy to bear with 
equanimity. When shareholders considered the enormous benefits 
which, over a period of fifty years, that Government had received 
both directly in revenue and indirectly in employment for their 
workmen, traders and cultivators from the Kolar Gold Field, they 
must come to the conclusion that the direct appropriation of some 
13s. 6d. for every ounce of gold won, while gold stood at its 
present figure, was an arbitrary act which was very difficult to 
justify. 

It was the more unfortunate in the case of Ooregum, because 
that mine had, as they all knew, just come through a very lean 
period. For some years ordinary shareholders had had to be con- 
tent with a meagre 3d. and 6d. as dividend, and even that dividend 
had only been made possible by the most careful husbanding of 
resources. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual meeting of shareholders of The Union Bank of Soot. 
land, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, Sir A. Steven Bilslang, 
Bt., M.C., chairman of the bank, in the chair. , 

The chairman, in submitting the directors’ report, said that with 
reference to the balance sheet, it would be observed that deposits 
amounted to £36,000,000, which showed an increase of £2,784,000 
as compared with last year. Deposits, of course, varied within 
moderate limits from day to day, but it was interesting to note 
that this year’s figure was the highest yet recorded at April 2nd, 
and this also applied to the balance sheet total of over £43,000,000, 
The removal of the Central Clearing House from London had caused 
some delay in the normal clearing of cheques, and this, in turn, 
had the effect of expanding all bank deposits to some extent. 
Acceptances by the bank showed little change, but, following upon 
increased trade activity, net circulation at £2,933,000 showed 
1 substantial increase of £285,000. 

On the assets side, cash and money at call and short notice, which 
showed an increase of £1,600,000, amounted to £9,074,000. This 
3 per cent. of the liability on deposits plus 
notes in circulation. Taking into account their holding of rather 
more than two millions of Treasury Bills, it would be seen that 


represented over 2 


the bank’s position was an extremely strong and liquid one. In 
addition, they had investments amounting to £19,325,000 avail- 
) on last year. Although there 
had been many ups and downs in values during the past twelve 


able, a moderate decrease of £724,00 


months, the market value of these investments, in the aggregate, 
showed a substantial surplus over the book values. 

For the fourth successive vear they were glad to be able to report 
a considerable increase in loans and advances, which were £511,000 
up as compared with last year. The total of £11,000,000 com. 
pared with £7,700,000 at April, 1936, and this increase in advances, 
which were numerous and well spread, was a very welcome one 
from the point of view of beneficial and remunerative employment 
of their funds 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


Their profit, which was arrived at after making full provision 
for every known liability, amounted to £303,000, a reduction of 
approximately £7,000 compared with last year’s figure. They would 
agree that, in view of rising costs, increased taxation and other 
expenditure arising out of the war, the results of the year must 
be regarded as most satisfactory. 

When addressing the shareholders a year ago, he had referred 
to the anxious times through which they were passing. Unfortunately, 
in spite of all the efforts of our Government to preserve peace, We, 
in conjunction with our French allies, had for eight months been 
involved in war with Germany, for the second time in twenty-five 
years. The country and the Empire had never been more united 
than they were to-day. They were firmly resolved to carry the war 
through to a successful conclusion. 

The heavy. industries, comprising iron and steel, shipbuilding 
and engineering, in which Scotland—particularly the Western dis- 
trict—was so greatly interested, had been busy before the outbreak 
of war in connection with the re-armament programme, and since 
last August they and the textile industry had been working at the 
highest pressure. 

Last week the Chancellor of the Exchequer had _ presented his 
Budget, which increased the already drastic taxation rendered neces 
sary by the vital struggle in which the nation was engaged. Nobody 
liked high taxation, but the burden would no doubt be borne cheef- 
fully. The need for personal economy, restriction in the consump 
tion of commodities and saving in order to lend to the nation, 
could not be over-emphasised. He had no doubt that they must 
accept much more severe restriction in several directions in the 
near future. Reference had frequently been made at the bank’s 
annual meeting to the need for increased exports; that was doubly 
necessary to-day so that we might be able thereby to pay for as 
large a proportion as possible of the vast imports required to carry 
the war to a successful conclusion. The amount of gold and foreiga 
investments available which could be used to pay for such imports 
was definitely limited. They must not only achieve a very great 
increase in exports but they must also drastically curtail non- 
essential imports. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend at the rate 
of 18 per cent. per annum declared. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


PROGRESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 

The annual general Court of the London Assurance was held, 
on the Ist instant, at 1 King William Street, London. 

Mr R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor), after saying that they were 
majority shareholders of a German insurance company, the Securi- 
tas, concerning the trading of which they were without knowledge 
since the outbreak of war, and that their income situation was not 
likely to be very much affected by events in Scandinavia, pro- 
ceeded to deal with the life department, in which, he said, there was 
a drop in the volume of business transacted. Right up to the early 
days of September last there had been every prospect that their 
new business production figures would at least reach an amount equal 
to the previous year, and, in fact, they had given promise of pro- 
ducing a record, but on the outbreak of hostilities new business 
had seriously diminished. Since the beginning of the current year 
new business production was moving along reasonably satisfactorily. 

Their total net new business expressed in sums assured for 1939 
amounted to £2,100,256, a decrease of £578,925 compared with 
1938, a fall of some 22 per cent., and, when regard was had to 
the fact that quite a substantial volume of new life business was 
invariably transacted in the closing period of the year, the fall was 
not unduly large. 


ABNORMAL 


RISKS 


In these difficult times the “* London ” maintained its tradition of 
service. They were desirous that life assurance should still be 
available on an equitable basis, and, while it was bevond their 
capacity to say what was adequate in the way of extra premiums 
for additional abnormal risks, they were anxious that those seeking 
life assurance with them should obtain it. Their additional rate 
for new assurances on civilian lives to include war risks in this 
country was but 10s. per cent. per annum of the sum assured, and 
they were granting cover where the hazards were greater by virtue 
of actual service and at moderate extra premiums. 
prior to the war were unconditional and worldwide. 


Policies issued 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT RESULTS 


Once again the fire and accident departments exhibited progress, 
showing together an increase in premium income amounting to 
£26,000. The fire department’s increase amounted to £68,514, 
bringing the income to £2,201,186. The transfer to profit and 
loss was £148,057, being 6.7 per cent. of the premium income. The 
total fund amounted to £880,474. The accident income was 
£1,458,942, a decline of £42,374, but the amount transferred to 
profit and loss account was £159,878, being 11 per cent. of the 
premium income as against 7.6 per cent. in the previous year, re- 
presenting an increase of £45,040. 

They had had an exceptionally good year in the accident depart- 
ment, making substantial progress both geographically and section- 
ally, and each of the associated companies had made contribution 
to the excellent results. Motor business had been seriously affected 
by increased taxation and petrol rationing, and there had been a 
heavier incidence of claims on account of black-out conditions and 
otherwise, which were abnormal when related to the volume of 
income, 

The marine premiums amounted to £977,660, an increase of 
£177,783. Losses represented 54.2 per cent., against 69.3 per cent. 
They were making a transfer to profit and loss account of £50,000, 
the same as last year, leaving a marine fund of £1,260,653, being 
126.4 per cent. of the premium income as against 121.3 per cent. 
in the previous year. 

The total brought into the profit and loss account was £1,393,626, 
and the dividends paid had been within their interest-earning 
capacity, calling for no contribution from underwriting profits. The 
balance carried forward of £858,092 was £57,054 in excess of the 
amount brought in, and was a free reserve in addition to their 
Seneral reserve fund of £3,000,000. The market value of their in- 
vestments showed a surplus of just over £200,000 above book 
Values. Their total premium income for the year for all depart- 
Ments was £5,541,542, and their total assets stood at £21,797,712. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The formal business was duly transacted and the proceedings 


terminated with hearty votes of thanks to the Governor, directors, 
Management and staff. 
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EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The annual general meeting of Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Society was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 20 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Dennis Herbert (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: —The consequences so far as the society is con- 
cerned of the abnormal conditions of the last twelve months have 
been a sharp decline in new business done, and further deprecia- 
tion in investments. 

Our net rate of interest earned last year was £3 16s. 3d. per cent. 
As in the case of most offices, this is less than that of the preceding 
year, largely on account of the increase in income tax. Our mor- 
tality experience during the year was very satisfactory; the favourable 
mortality in respect of life assurances, even when compared with up- 
to-date mortality tables, indicates a careful selection of lives. 

Turning to the published accounts, you will observe that we 
have added £400,000 to the £100,000 investment reserve which we 
now call the mortgage and investment reserve, making a total of 
£500,000. In recent years we have carried forward a surplus of 
profits without placing any of it to any reserve fund; but in these 
uncertain and difficult times your directors have thought it well 
definitely to earmark this amount as a reserve. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 


As regards stocks, bonds and shares which for convenience I 
may term our “ Stock Exchange investments,” there is little which 
calls for comment, except the depreciation which is larger than 
last year. On December 31st last the depreciation was nearly 
£1,900,000—as compared with nearly £1,150,000 at the end of 
1938—and this increase may, I think, be fairly put down to the war 
and conditions immediately preceding the outbreak of war. I am 
happy to be able to tell you that according to a valuation made 
about a fortnight ago, the depreciation was then reduced by about 
£500,000 to £1,400,000. A sum of £100,000 has been placed to a 
special reserve against the investment in the shares of the Free- 
hold Building and Land Development Company. 

I think it will be generally admitted that the Stock Exchange 
quotations or market values of investments under present conditions 
are to some extent meaningless, and in many cases the values thus 
arrived at only mean that there is no free market. None the less, as 
the next triennial valuation of the society is due to be made at the 
end of this year, and as it will then be necessary to adopt suitable 
measures to deal with any depreciation that may then be exist- 
ing, your directors feel it right that I should call your attention 
now to the possible effect on the rate of dividend, and rates of 
bonuses to be declared at the end of this triennium. 


sé 


In these times it is difficult to see even a short way ahead into 
the future, and it would be more than rash to hazard any opinion 
as to the conditions which may be existing at the end of this year. 
But assuming that no great change for the better has taken place 
in the international situation, prudence may well lead your directors 
to carry forward, or carry to some reserve, the whole of what would 
otherwise be surplus available for distribution or to use it in writing 
down values of our assets. This would mean a_ substantial 
reduction in the rate of dividend on the society’s shares, and 
the temporary suspension of bonuses allotted to the with-profits 
policies. 

Continuing, he said that, following the retirement of Mr Thorne 
last September, Mr Kirton had been appointed general manager and 
the executive staff had been reconstructed. The directors also had 
under consideration a reconstruction of the society’s board. The 
directors proposed that their fees should in future be paid free of 
income tax at 5s. 6d. in the £ only instead of free of all income 
tax. 

The directors had now decided that under new policies the society 
would cover civilian war risks (except while flying) within Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

New and attractive schemes had also been devised to suit the 
particular circumstances of the present time and it was hoped that 
these would enable the society to obtain its full share of new 
business. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


220th 





ASSURANCE 
ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 


The two hundred and twentieth annual general Court of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance was held, on the Ist instant, at the 
Royal Exchange, London. 

Lord Bicester (the Governor), in the course of his speech, said: 
In the life department total sums assured during the year amounted 
to £3,399,000, a figure which, after deduction of reinsurances, stands 
at £2,965,000. The premium income of the department was 
£1,388,000. The claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£926,000, an increase of £82,000. The life assurance fund now 
amounts to £14,571,000, an increase of nearly £615,000 for the 
year. 

Few of us would have cared to hazard a guess at the possible 
extent of casualties among the civilian population from air attack 
in the event of the outbreak of a major European war. As far as I 
know, general opinion would have placed them at a high figure. It 
seemed at first sight, therefore, that a risk of such potential magni- 
tude, while included under the terms of life policies already issued, 
could not be included in new policies that would be taken out after 
war commenced, without some additional premium being added. 
While we appreciate that it is a decision that must be subject to 
review from time to time, the Royal Exchange has decided for 
the present to include this risk for approved civilian lives at the 
normal rate of premium, and in so doing has, I think, extended 
a facility of great service to the general public. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The results of our fire department show a total underwriting profit 
for the year of £147,000. With the addition of £44,000, being net 
interest received, there has been transferred to the general profit 
and loss account £192,000. Throughout the whole of the year, 
and certainly after the outbreak of hostilities, fire insurance busi- 
ness was confronted with questions of the utmost importance. 

While the likelihood of extensive damage to property by hostile 
aircraft naturally led to a demand for insurance facilities to cover 
this risk, I think it can hardly be questioned that the possibilities 
of such damage were potentially so great that the matter became 
one for Government consideration alone. The Weir Committee 
was set up to review the problem in all its aspects. Side by side 
with this demand there was the necessity for some form of insurance 
cover against war risk to commodities and stocks. In this matter 
the insurance companies acted as agents of the Board of Trade in 
helping to administer the War Risks (Commodities) Insurance Fund, 
and the Corporation took their share in this work. Although the re- 
sults of our home business were excellent, in the foreign field we 
could hardly expect to escape some repercussion from war conditions. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Despite a slightly lower premium income, the underwriting profit 
of the accident department was £120,000—a record figure for this 
department—against £55,000 for the previous year. Together with 
net interest, the amount transferred to profit and loss account is 
£155,000. The Corporation has for some time been concentrating 
on improving the quality of our overseas and foreign accident busi- 
ness, and the result of these efforts has coincided with a good year 
in the home markets. 

The decrease in the premium income is in some respects due to 
a pruning of the account, but it also foreshadows a falling off 
of motor car insurance owing to cars being laid up, because of the 
rationing of petrol, the increased taxation, and through general 
war conditions. Claims in respect of motor car business are likely 
to show some increase due to the larger number of accidents which 
have unfortunately occurred during the black-out. 

The group as a whole has again experienced a very excellent 
year’s trading, and we have, I feel, every cause for satisfaction in 
the steady progress that is being maintained throughout our organ- 
isation, and at the continually mounting figure of our assets which 
in a combined total for the Royal Exchange Group now exceeds 
thirty-three and a quarter million pounds. In any normal year 
I would be prepared to suggest that we might look forward to this 
steady arithmetical progress. But we are meeting here to-day under 
no ordinary conditions. Our country is again at war, against the 
same relentless, but, if possible, more unscrupulous foe. The future, 
therefore, must of necessity hold many uncertainties for us, and in 
many ways our business progress may for a time be impeded. 

The report was adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


PROFITS FROM ALL DEPARTMENTS 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star 
Insurance Company, Limited, held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., said that during the year 2,324 new 
life policies were issued for £5,891,684 gross (£5,835,877 net), prac. 
tically the whole of which was transacted in the United Kingdom, 
The combined life and annuity funds now stood at £15,330,878, 
showing an advance of over £218,000 during the year. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income was £841,682, an increase 
from this there emerged a profit of £60,842. 


of £33,218, and 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income from ordinary personal accident and sick. 
ness insurance amounted to £82,450. Owing to the cancellation of 
newspaper insurance contracts during the year, there had been a con. 
siderable reduction in the premiums under this heading. Claims 
payments were £41,420, and after providing for outstanding claims 
and reserving 40 per cent. for unexpired liability, there was 
profit of £18,077 to transfer to profit and loss account. 


GENERAL INSURANCI 


In the general insurance account, dealing with the various mis- 
cellaneous classes of accident business, the premium income again 
showed an increase and now stood at £511,509. A _ profit of 
£100,234 was carried to profit and loss account 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Petrol restrictions and increased cost of car taxation were respon- 
sible for a decrease in the income of that department from 
£1,607,231 in 1938 to £1,573,584 in 1939, Claims paid and out- 
standing amounted to £887,555, and a profit of £19,882 had been 
transferred to profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In that account £318,108 was brought forward, while the net pre- 
miums amounted to £426,899, making a total of £745,007, against 
which they had settled claims for the year 1939 and previous years 
amounting to £174,184. Expenses of management, including 
taxes, amounted to £64,029. After having transferred £25,000 to 
the profit and loss account, the marine fund stood at £481,793, 
or 112.85 per cent. of the premium income. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The amount brought forward last year was £402,134. Interest 
earnings, plus fixed fees and from various departments, 
amounted to £608,327, together producing a total on the credit side 
of £1,010,461. After providing for the dividends, expenses of 
management not charged to other including 
N.D.C., office equipment, bad debts, and writing off fully an item 
of £41,748, expenses in connection with air raid precautions, the 
balance carried forward was £493,364. The carry forward in prof 
and loss during the last two years had been increased by approx 
mately £200,000. 
total dividend. 


credits 


accounts, taxes, 


The interest earnings alone more than cover the 


INVESTMENT RESERVE 


In order to provide for the depreciation which occurred during 
the year in the values of securities held by the company, they had 
transferred £350,000 from their contingencies account to investment 
reserve, which now stood at £650,000 and was more than sufficient 
to provide for the difference between the values at which thos 
securities stood in their books and the market values at the end of 
the year. The heavy depreciation which had occurred during th 
last three years had been fully provided for cach year without touch 
ing their general reserve of two and half million pounds. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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May 4, 1940 
CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR'S 
DIFFICULTIES 


The one hundred and thirty-fifth annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 2nd instant, in Edinburgh. 

The chairman, Mr William Henry Fraser, W.S., in moving the 
adoption of the report, said: The net new life assurances granted 
during 1939 amounted to £1,454,772, the premiums thereon being 
£50,197, including £10,695 by single payments. The net new sums 
assured compare with £2,102,749 for the previous year. But for 
the outbreak of war, I have no reason to doubt that our new 
business figures for 1939 would have shown little variation from 
those for the previous year. 

The death claims for the year 1939 were £267,739 compared with 
£239,171 in the previous year, but are still within the amount 
expected under the mortality table used in the valuation. Surrenders 
amounted to £57,278 against £67,350 in 1938. The total net pre- 
mium income for 1939 was £610,603 compared with £614,489 in 
1938. 

The 
annuities, showed a ratio of 16.5 per cent. compared with 16.4 per 
cent. in 1938. 

The average rate of interest on the combined life assurance and 


expenses for the year 1939, excluding those applicable to 


annuity fund (excluding reversions purchased) was £3 12s. 8d. per 
cent. after deduction of income tax, against £3 16s. 9d. per cent. 
for the previous year, the reduction being mainly accounted for by 
the increase in the rate of income tax from 5s. 6d. to 7s. in the &. 

The valuation of our Stock Exchange securities as at Decem- 
ber 31st last showed that, in the aggregate, the market values at 
that time were less, by about 3} per cent., than the values appearing 
in the balance sheet. I may add, however, that this depreciation 
had to a large extent disappeared when we made a further calcula- 
tion of the market values as at the 15th of last month. 

I would draw your attention to the statement in the annual report 
that it had been decided to allot an interim bonus of £1 per cent. 
pr annum on ordinary participating whole life, endowment and 
double endowment assurances becoming claims by death or maturity 
in 1940, and that the bonus would be allotted in respect of each 
year’s premium due and paid since the | 


last triennial investigation 
at December 31, 1936. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year 1939 was £684,680 against 
£711,621 in 1938, the profit was £45,989 compared with 
£51,782. The total fire fund at December 31, 1939, amounted to 
113 per cent. of the premium income for the 


and 
vear 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The combined account shows that the total premium income fot 
1939 was £568,358 against £558,839 for 1938. The profit was 
£23,767 compared with £29,501 for the previous year. The total 
accident fund at December 31, 1939, amounted to 84 per cent. of 
the premium income for the year, after including the transfer of 
£10,000 from profit and loss account for additional reserve. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1939 was £121,847 against £111,187 
for 1938, The first year’s claims in 1939 were £24,381, being 20 
Per cent. of the premium income. 


After a transfer of £7,500 to the profit and loss account, the 
marine fund at December 31st last amounted to £208,236, 


senting 171 per cent. of 


epre- 
the premium income for the year 
GENERAL RESERVE FUND 

This fund, which is additional to the departmental funds pre- 
. a. ° ° 7 —se 

“ously mentioned, has been increased from £600,000 to £650,000 
¥ a transfer of £50,000 from the profit and loss 


account at 
December 31, 1939, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The balance at credit of profit and loss account at December 31, 
1939, including the sum brought forward from the previous year, 
‘Mounted to £231,528. Out of this sum the directors recommend 
that £20,000 be carried to the staff pension fund as at January 1, 
1940, and that a dividend be declared at the rate of 15s. per share, 
Subject to deduction of income tax, to be paid by equal half-yearly 
instalments on May 15th and November 11th next 


€ report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
TOTAL ASSETS £46,000,000 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

After the secretary (Mr J. J. Pipe) had read the directors’ report 
and auditors’ certificate, 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, who presided, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, the directors have great pleasure in again 
reporting substantial progress. 

The combined premium income of all branches for the year 
amounted to £7,355,796, an increase of £181,871 over the previous 
year. The total income for the year amounted to £9,178,891, an 
increase of £267,549. The total claims paid during the year, includ- 
ing annuities and surrenders, amounted to £3,860,674, bringing 
the total of claims paid by the society since its foundation to 
£53,643,000. The total assets amount to £46,017,825, an increase 
of £1,884,505. 

The market value of investments at the end of the year, after 
taking investment reserve and contingency funds into account, ex- 
ceeds the book values, as set forth in the balance sheet. 


ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH 
The 


(including 


premium income in the ordinary life branch for the vear 
annuities granted) amounted to 
£1,949,333, an increase of £20,346 over the previous year. The 
total amount paid in respect of claims by death or maturity, annui- 
ties and amounted to £1,349,829, an increase of 
£337,254. 

As regards war risk on new policies, it has been our object to 
provide a high degree of cover for civilians, although active service 
risks, of course, have had to be excluded. We have, therefore, intro- 
duced a scheme under which 50 per cent. of the full sum assured 
will be allowed on with-profit policies issued at the ordinary rate 
of premium should death occur in consequence of war or hostilities 
while the life 


consideration for 


surrenders 


assured is a civilian. Air raid cover is therefore pro- 
vided without an additional premium being charged, service in any 
form of A.R.P. being included. Full cover may be secured on pay- 
ment of a small extra premium. In the case of men serving in the 
mercantile marine, the war risk benefit on with-profit policies issued 
at the ordinary rate of premium will be 25 per cent. of the full 


sum assured. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH 


In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £5,303,610, which is an increase of £156,185 over the 
previous year. The amount paid in respect of claims by death or 
maturity surrenders amounted to £2,510,846, an increase of 
£190,131. 

As regards war risks on new policies, we have adopted a similar 
scheme to that in the ordinary branch. 


and 


BALANCE SHEET 


sheet shows that the assets total £46,017,825, an 

increase of £1,884,505 over the previous year. Stock Exchange 

securities represent 75.5 per cent. of the total, the remainder con- 

sisting mainly of mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold and 
leasehold properties and ground rents. 

British Government securities represent 18.9 per 


The balance 


of the total 
assets, loans on parochial rates and municipal and county securities 
17.5 per cent., the aggregate of these two groups representing 36.4 
per cent. 


cent. 


Of the Stock Exchange securities 95.9 per cent. are made up of 
investments within the British Empire. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the directors’ r 
of accounts and balance sheet for the year ended 
1939. I will ask Mr J. 
second the motion. 


The report 


eport, statement 
December 31, 
H. Skinner, joint managing director, to 


and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


MR C. J. G. PALMOUR’S ADDRESS 


Mr C. J. G. Palmour, President of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, in the course of his address 
to the members of the Institute at the annual general meeting, 
held on the 2nd instant in London, said: Reference has 
made in many quarters to the flood of legislation arising out of 
the war and much of this concerns us professionally. The most 
important from our standpoint is, I think, the E.P.T. introduced 
by the Chancellor in the second Finance Act of 1939. Few people 
will disagree in principle with a tax on excess profits in wartime 
and where controversy usually arises is in regard to the standard 
by reference to which excess profits are to be measured. This 
was especially so in the case of the 1939 Act. It is very essential, 
with taxation at its present high level, that the tax-paying com- 
munity should be convinced of the general fairness of the pro- 
visions under which taxes are uovied and I therefore hope that 
inequities and anomalies will be rectified by the 1940 Act. 


been 


WARTIME REGULATIONS 


The power to buy goods abroad is one of this country’s most 
important assets in time of war. The need for mobilising that 
power and using it to the best advantage has necessitated the im- 
position of currency regulations, the prohibition of certain classes 
of imports except under licence and the compulsory acquisition of 
many classes of dollar securities held by persons resident in this 
country. Whilst we cannot be expected to have a detailed know- 
ledge of all these currency, import and security regulations, we 
must be in a position to advise our clients generally in regard 
to them and to furnish the certificates that are required by 
the Bank of England in connection with applications for permits 
to pay sums due to foreign creditors. Thus our field of study is 
further enlarged. 

The Government have rightly resolved to check profiteering in 
wartime and many of our members are serving on the committees 
set up under the Prices of Goods Act. As time think 
that there will be many calls on us from our clients for reports 
and certificates to substantiate their selling prices. 
These will give rise to many problems, one of the most important 
of which will be whether materials should be included in cost 
statements at original or at replacement cost. In of the 
difference of opinion which exists on this subject, I refrain from 
giving any definite ruling, but I conceive that there are many 
instances in which replacement cost is justifiable under present 
circumstances. We must, however, indicate clearly in our reports 
or certificates which basis has been adopted. These remarks 
must, of course, be read in regard to their context and imply no 


goes on I 


increases in 


view 


suggestion of writing up stocks from cost for balance sheet 
purposes. 
QUESTION OF COMPULSORY SAVING 
In my view the rates of direct taxation, with the possible 


exception of E.P.T., have reached their productive limit and whilst 
further indirect taxes have recently been imposed, the primary object 
of these and any subsequent increases is probably to curtail con- 
sumption rather than largely to increase revenue. In any event, 
the cost of modern warfare is so great that further heavy borrow- 
ing is inevitable and whether the balance over the yield from taxes 
is to be raised wholly by way of voluntary loans or in part by a 
scheme of compulsory saving is a matter which can only be decided 
by the Government. I trust it will not be thought necessary to 
resort to the latter basis, but if it so be I am convinced that it will 
be loyally accepted by the whole community and that it will not 
be made the subject of acute political controversy. On this question 
of saving I know there are varying views of the way in which we 
should respond to the exhortations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and others. My view is that we should all modify our 
expenditure, whether of an essential or non-essential nature, to the 
greatest degree compatible with our mode of living, but at the same 
time endeavour to maintain such a standard as will assist in ensur- 
ing employment and thus bring continued happiness and content- 
ment to our fellows. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASE IN NET SALES 
MR JOHN COWLEY’S REVIEW 


he twentieth ordinary general meeting of the Daily Mirror Neys. 
papers, Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, at the Memorij 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Mr John Cowley (chai. 
man of the company) presided. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
amounted to £300,508 11s. 
ago, but out of our profits this year we have had to make a yer 
We recommend the pey- 
on the ordinary shares, 


said: —The profit 
This is about £13,000 less than a yes 


substantial provision for excess profits tax. 
ment of a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
making a total of 15 per cent. for the year. 
BURDEN 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


During the year the Daily Mirror made a very successful appeal 
to the vast newspaper reading public. For the first half of our year 
—that is, to the end of ractically up to the outbreak of 
war—our trading showed very good results indeed, and we were 
looking forward to a period of real prosperity. ‘The second half was 
also very good, all things considered, but owing to the necessity 
of providing £80,000 for Excess Profits Tax the net result falls below 
that of last year. It is a paradox that we should be liable for such 
a sum by way of this special taxation, which applies in our case to 
2 company in no way benefiting from war conditions, but rather the 
reverse. I may mention here that at a meeting of the debenture 
stockholders of this held last month resolutions were 
passed sanctioning an arrangement under which we shall receive 
at present hold in 


August, 


company 


common shares in exchange for the debentures we 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. 
In my address to you last year I went fully into the position of 
that company and foreshadowed a possibility of reconstruction. 
When the scheme of financial reorganisation has been carried out, we 
hope that company will be placed on a sounder footing. We are 
indebted to two of your directors—Mr C. H. King and Mr A. §. 
Fuller—who visited Canada in connection with this matter. 
The board recommended the acceptance of the 
heme. We holders of preference and common 
hares as well as debentures in the 
You will no doubt be aware that by 


unreservedly 
are, as you know, 
Anglo-Canadian company. 
a recent paper control order 
the amount of paper supplied by mills to customers has been 
drastically reduced and the price has been sharply advanced. In 
shall be paying £25 a ton, against a pre-war figure of 
only two-fifths of this cost. The shortage of paper and the greatly 


increased price of that commodity have given us many problems. 


July we 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER-MAKING MATERIAL 


The shortage applies not only to paper, but to all articles manv- 
factured from wood pulp. The bulk of the raw material comes it 
normal times from Norway, Finland, Sweden and Estonia. You 
all will realise how much the war has affected the trade of thes 
for shipping from Baltic and Norwegian ports has almost 
therefore, are confronted with 4 


gre 


countries, 
ceased. The home paper mills, 
difficult situation, for stocks of raw material for papermaking @ 
not large. Steps are being taken to procure from Canada and New- 
foundland supplies of paper and pulp, the Paper Controller and 
the Newspaper Association being interested in this 
matter, which involves the important question of shipping. 

The difficulty has been partly met by decreasing the number 0 
pages in our paper. This in turn means a very severe curtailment 
in the space devoted to and consequent loss 0 
revenue. In view of the very large increase in the net sale of the 
Daily Mirror, which is now over 1,750,000 copies a day, we a 
justified in making an adjustment in our advertisement rates, apart 
from any increase caused through the advance in price of new 
print. We have, at any rate for the time being, set our faces 
against any increase in the price of our paper to the public, and ! 
hope, whether in Penzance or Aberdeen, you will continue to te 
able to purchase the Daily Mirror for one penny. 

The question of arranging to print the Daily Mirror outside 
London should occasion arise has received full consideration, ant 
complete plans made to produce our paper in various centres i 
case of need. This is a costly proceeding, but you will understand 
how necessary it is for us to maintain continuity of production. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Proprietors’ 


advertisements 
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sAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
30th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Oliver R. H. Bury, M.I.C.E. (the chairman), said that the 
immediate effect of the commencement of hostilities in Europe 
appeared to have been some revival in their important traffic in 
coffee, which was apparent up to the end of November. During 
that period, there was also an appreciable improvement in exchange 
and, towards the end of the year, equal to 114 per cent. On 
October Ist last an increase in rates was granted, designed to give 
them an increase of 13,800 contos of reis on a normal year’s traffic. 

The results for the year on the whole could be regarded as satis- 
factory. The net profit was £347,000, compared with £344,000 in 
the year 1938. They proposed a dividend of 2} per cent., free of 
income tax, on the ordinary stock. 

The volume of both passengers and goods was again in excess of 
any previous year, and that in spite of considerable diversion of 
goods traffic to the Sorocabana Railway, due to the operation of their 
Mayrink to Santos Extension. 

It would be noted that among the assets they showed 26,760 
contos cash in Brazil or £341,769 as at December 31st last. Since 
that date they had made a deposit of 18,330 contos of reis with 
the Bank of Brazil with a view to taking exchange in respect of 
profits and dividends as such exchange became available 

With regard to the prospects for the current year, the coffee crop 
1940-41 was estimated at 14,000,000 bags, compared with 
15,000,000 bags in 1939-40. The cotton area under cultivation 
should equal, if it did not exceed, that of last year, and the outlook 
generally in relation to production was encouraging. 

So far their traffic returns to April 21, 1940, showed that the 
gross receipts in currency to that date were 41,760 contos of reis, 
compared with 39,849 contos of reis in the year 1939. The sterling 
equivalent was £536,268 in the present year, compared with 
£465,735 last year. The receipts reflected both the effect of the 
higher rates and an improving tendency in exchange 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN 
AGENCY COMPANY, 


AND 
LIMITED 


OUTLOOK IN ARGENTINA 


The meeting of the River Plate Trust, Loan and Agency Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Walter Woodbine Parish, the chairman, who presided, said 
that the result of the year could be summarised as follows. The 
revenue, at £315,892, was under £25,000 less than that of 1938. 
That reduction was accounted for in the main by an exceptional 
amount of interest, some £20,000, having fallen in during 1938, 
as the result of the closing up of a long outstanding mortgage trans- 
action. With the exception of interest on mortgage loans, every 
other source of income showed an increase. The net result was an 
available profit of £187,140, which enabled the board to recom- 
mend a final distribution of 9 per cent. and 3 per cent. on the 
“A” and “B” shares respectively, thus maintaining the dividends 
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of 14 per cent. on the “A” shares and 4 per cent. on the “B” 
shares, less tax, carrying forward £110,726. 


No one would expect any forecast as to what the year 1940 would 
show. The greater part of the company’s income to-day was repre- 
sented by investment income, and in considering that, a sub-division 
of their investments showed that 14.70 per cent. were in dated 
British Government stocks; 28.39 per cent. were in debentures; 
32.91 per cent. were in preference shares or stocks, and 24 per cent. 
were in ordinary shares or stocks. From those figures they would 
realise that the investment income stood to be less affected by the 
stress of war than might be the case if the holdings of equity shares 
and stocks were greater. 

He was loth to think that they would not see in the future some 
improvement, even though slight, in mortgage income, but it was 
difficult to be optimistic in regard to the immediate future. 

It was not difficult to visualise Argentina deriving some measure 
of advantage from the needs of the Allies, but the view that the 
history of twenty-five years ago would be repeated in similar form 
needed to be carefully thought over. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 26th ultimo, in London. 

Mr F. K. Kielberg (chairman and managing director) said: All 
the company’s tankers are safe and continue to render invaluable 
services under the direction of the Ministry of Shipping. 

Final agreements have not yet been reached with the Ministry 
of Supply and Ministry of Shipping. I am satisfied, however, 
that the amounts included in the accounts as being due from the 
two Ministries will prove substantially correct and err, if any- 
thing, on the conservative side. 

In spite of the many handicaps and uncertainties facing the com- 
pany in consequence of the war, the present outlook, taking the 
company’s activities as a whole, does not appear unfavourable. 

In regard to the prospects for the latter part of the current year, 
it would be foolhardy to attempt to prophesy, but estimates of 
trading results since January lst show that present earnings are at 
a rate which, if maintained, will amply cover the established annual 
rate of dividend on the ordinary capital. 

It may interest stockholders to know that the agency remunera- 
tion due to the company from the Ministry of Supply for the period 
from January Ist to the present date represents less than 20 per 
cent. of the company’s estimated total earnings for this period. 
Expressed as a percentage, the remuneration amounts to less than 
5 per cent. per annum of the value represented by. the capital assets 
and the stocks of molasses taken over by the Ministry. 

At a time when the country is fighting for its very life, it is dis- 
tasteful to have to discuss profits arising out of dealings for and 
on behalf of the Government, and I mention these figures merely 
to put on record how modest the remuneration is that the company 
is receiving for the services rendered to, and the large and world- 
wide facilities placed at the disposal of, the Ministry. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the final dividend of 
58 per cent., less tax, as well as a cash distribution of 10 per cent., 
free of income tax, was approved. 





(Continued from page 826.) 


Net profits of SCHWEPPES are slightly 































































Combined profits, before taxes and 
depreciation : 1937, £213,182; 1938, 
£245,006 ; 1939, £249,996. 


BY TENDER 


West Hampshire Water Com- 
pany.—Sale by tender, £12,000 4 per 
cent. perpetual debenture stock at mini- 
mum price par, also 3,500 4} per cent. 

10 preference shares at minimum price 
par. Closing date for tenders, May 7th. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Laporte (B.)—Issue of 58,333 £1 
ordinary shares at £2 10s., two new 


for every nine held. Treasury consent 
has been obtained. 





Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week. — 
This week’s company results include a 
number of important rubber company 
reports, a selection of which is discussed 
on an earlier page. ‘The reports show a 
general recovery in profits and an appre- 
ciable increase in dividends. Among 
industrial companies, a further reduction 
in net profits of AULT AND WIBORG 
from £41,552 to £28,120 has been accom- 
panied by a reduction in the dividend from 
14 per cent. to 7$ per cent. The net 
profits of CALCUTTA ELECTRIC are 
moderately reduced from £353,246 to 
£340,029, but the dividend has been cut 
from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent. LON- 
DON ELECTRIC WIRE profits show 
their usual stability; net profits in the 
latest year amount to £112,508, and the 
dividend is maintained at 7} per cent. 


lower at £136,021, and the dividends are 
maintained. The net revenue of SOUTH 
EASTERN GAS has shown a reduction 
of approximately £10,000 to £152,632, 
and in this case the dividend is reduced 
from 6 per cent. to 54 per cent. Two sub- 
sidiaries of the Distillers Company have 
published their reports. That of W. P. 
LOWRIE shows a reduction in net profits 
but has maintained ordinary dividend, 
while JOHN WALKER AND SONS 
reports a substantial increase in net profits 
from £463,077 to £561,449, and in the 
ordinary dividend from 42} per cent. to 50 


per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


British Match Corporation. — Or- 
dinary dividend maintained at 7} per cent, 
for year to April 30, 1940. Net profit. 
after tax, £451,269 (£447,371). 


(Continued on page 841.) 
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CURRENT STATI 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to April 27, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £10,553,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £ 46,440,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist is £119,113,000 
against £34,965,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


7 Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 









































ADD. | ipuo!’| Week | Week 

Revenue to >| ron ? ended | ended 

; _ _ 1939 1940 p 1939 : 19: 40 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
aa 8,062) 13,026 11 9 
I ii i eee in 3,580, 3,250 600 480 
Estate, etc., Duties 5,180, 6,190 900 1,960 
1,200 270 510)... 
1,520) 1,320 360 350 
E.P. —_ 130, . 40 
San Inland Revenue 100 Tne 10 
Total Inland Revenue | 19,642) 24,236 2,381 2,849 
aa 19,593; 20,178 5,176 5,711 
Ie 9,678 11,498 978 998 
Total Customs & Excise 29,271 31,676 6,154 6,709 
Motor Duties............ 3,010, 4,055 493 605 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 2,180) 1,050 480 
Post Office Fund ...... et ie i ; 
Crown Lands............ 200 160 200 160 
Receipts from Sundry 58 179 3 131 
Dee ian cbeebeenn 

Miscellaneous Receipts 668 818 298 99 








Total Ordinary Revenue 55,029) 62,174 10,009 10,553 

















SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 


casting 4,920; 5,300 2,020 2,100 














59,949 67,474 | 12,029 12,653 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure 

















Apr 1, ‘Apr. 1, Week | Week 

— — ended | ended 

Apr. Apr. | 23" | Ob 

1939 1940 1939 . 1940 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Manage- 

ment of Natl. Debt... . 23,883, 24,318 498 577 

Payments to N. Ireland 278 296 277 296 
Other Consoldtd. Fund 

SELVICES ..0....... ‘ 303 283 24 6 

re 24,464 24,897 799 879 


Supply Services......... 65,216 156061 28,076 45,561 


Total Ordinary Expen- 
dit 























a 89,680 180958 28,875 46,440 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
SINE! Snininconceince 4,920, 5,300! 2,020 2,100 
TEE wksimksbinoban 94,600 186258. 30,895 48,540 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£270,647 to £2,860,190, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National Debt by £36,687,000 to 
about £9,065 millions. 


WEER’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Dest INCREASES 
(£ thousands) 


aaa cackengebnninseen 500 
National Savings Certificates ...................++ 1,500 
I 1,550 
I ae i ceccenincbecctnnsbesnses 25,622 
rs kiln ie haeeepepbanbsbeos 115 
Public Department Advances 7,400 





36,687 
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OTHER IssuES (NET 


7 _ (£ thousands) 
North Adantic Shipping ............... 32 


Overseas Trade Guarantees .......... 53 
P.O. and Telegraph ............ ee 300 
Anglo-Turkish Arms. ...... 144 

529 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to April 27, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 











Ordinary Exp. ... 180,958 | Ord. Revenue 62,174 
Misc. Iss. (net)... 3,298 | Gross borr.122,877 
Inc. in balances 466 Less— 
Sinking fds. 329 
Net borrowing ... 122,548 
184,722 184,722 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury — and 
Bills © oo 
Advances Total ; 
Float- 
Date Float- 5 
Bank ing ate 
Ten- ‘J Public of Debt _— 
der 7” Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Apr. 29 409-0), 498-7  50°8 958°5' 549°5 
1940 
Jan. 20 | 800-0 658-1) 54:7 1512-8| 712-8 
» 27 811-0 641-3) 48-8 1501-1, 690-1 
Feb. 3 811:0/ 642-4) 48:2 1501-6 790-6 
» 10 806-0 630°1) 47°6 1483°7 677-7 
17 806-0 625-9) 46°7 1478-6 672-6 
24 801-0 621-9, 53°4 1476°3 675-3 
Mar. 2 791-0 651-0 54:1 1496-1 5-1 
> 9 776°0 664-6 66°0 1506°6 730-6 
» 16 761-0 673°6 56°3 1490°9 729-9 
» 23 746-0 682°8) 55-0 1483°8 737°8 
» 31 731-0, 696°7)| 61°5 1489-2, 758-2 
Apr. 6 716°0 706°3' 55°0 : 1477°3) 761-3 
s 13 701-0) 708-4, 56-4 1465-8 764-8 
20 686-0 637°5, 38°9 1362-4. 676°4 
27 675-0 674-1 | 46°3 1395-4, 720-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
Ten Rate at 
— Offered —— Mini- 
or Allotted mum 
Rate 
1939 s. d. 
Apr. 28 30:0 63°5 30°0 24 3°67 31 
1940 
Jan. 19 65-0 122:1 61:0 '21 8-85 15 
» 26 60:0 112-2 55-0 22 0-32 17 
Feb. 2: 55-0 108-0 50-0 20 9-86 36 
3» 69 («55-0 108-7) 55-0 120 6-11). 48 
» 16; 65°0 106-9 60:0 20 6°15 47 
» 23 60:0 112°1 55-0 20 5-74 32 
Mar. 1 55-0 108-2 50:0 20 4-81 34 
» 8 55-0 98:3 50:0 20 5:30 45 
» 15) 50-0 99-8 50-0 |20 5:28 43 
» 21 50-0 100-0 50°'0 20 4:92 38 
» 29 50-0 99-9 50:0 20 7 76) 49 
Apr. 5 50-0 94°5 50-0 20 8-33! 51 
» i2\ 3:0 90-6 50:0 20 8:16 52 
» 19; 30-0 111°8 50°0 20 6°87 31 
» 2' F-0 115°7 55:0 20 4°98 36 
On April 26th applications at £99 14s. lld. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday and Tuesday 


of following week were accepted in full. Applications at 
£99 14s. 10d. for bills to be paid for on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday were accepted as to about 
36 per cent. of the amount applied for and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 14s. 11d. 
for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted in 
full. £60-0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on May 3rd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
Period N.S.C.* 3% Bds.| Total 
Week to Apr. 16, 1940...... 2,362 1,583 4,945 
Week to Apr. 23, 1940...... 2,227 1,443 3,670 
22 weeks to Apr. 23, 1940 69,145 66,374 | 135,519 


returns show repayment of principal 
£11,900,000 in the 22 weeks to April 27, 


* Revenue 
amounting 
1940. 
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STICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 1, 


1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. .. 
In Banking 

Sh séccas 


580,236,758 


39,194,814 


| Govt. 


Other 


Amt. of Fid. 


Issue 


| Debt. 
541,041,944 | Other Govt. 
| Securities .. 
—" 
| Silver Coin 


£ 
11,015,100 


65,121,709 
3. 354, 245 
508,946 





580,000,000 


Gold Coin & 
| Bullion 


at 


168s. per oz. 
fine). 


236,758 


—_—__. 


580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props. 
Rest 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers 
Other Accts. 





£ 
> capital 14,553,000 
a 3,151,201 
Public Deps. * 19,754,929 


. 125,447,212 
44,886,222 


Govt. 


Secs. 


4 
138,977,838 


} Other Secs. : 


Discs., etc... 


Securities 


Notes 


5,931,427 
22,577,898 





28,509,325 
39,194,814 


Gold & Silver 

















170,333,434 | Coin 1,110,587 
207,792,564 207,792,564 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
Amt Compared with 
ot : ents May 
Both Departments sacs Last ee 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 541,042 3,896 + 45,586 
Deposits : Public ......... 19,755 20,948 9,266 
Bankers’........ | 125,447 22,000 + 17,233 
GREED desccues 44,886 4,325 + 7,845 
Total outside liabilities.. 731,130 9,274 + 79,9¥ 
Capital and rest .......... 17,704 + 13 29 
COMBINED ASSETS a —_— 
Govt. debt and securities 715,115) 4 8,044 + 304543 
Discounts and advances 5,931 1,072 2,244 
Other securities ......... 25,932 40 3,519 
Silver coin in issue de} pt. 509 1 355 
Gold coin and bullion 1,347 131| — 225562 
RESERVES st 
Res. of notes and coin in a. 
banking department... 40,305 3,765 + 8,852 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“* pro- . 
portion ”’).... . 121-2 2:6 i'l 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 





1939 1940 
May | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | May 
3 10 17 24 i 
Issue Dept. : : 
Notes in circ.. | 495-5) 539-4) 537-5) 537-1 541° 
Notes in bank- ; 
ing dept. ..... 30:7, 40°8) 42-8) 43-1) 39 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 298-7) 576-3) 576°5| 575°4 ~ 
Other secs. ... 0:5 3:2 3-0 3-1) 3 
Silver coin .... 0:9 0 : : 5 0-5 08 
Gold, valued | 226:2!) 0:2 02 
at s. per f. oz. |148-42 168: 00 168 "00 168: 00,168: 0 
Deposits : 
PUR 220.0200 | 10-5) 22-9, 28-7 40-7) 19% 
Bankers’........ | 108-2) 123-9] 115-0! 103-4 125-4 
Others 37-0, 42-6] 39-7) 40-6) #° 
Total . . | 155°7) 189-4) 183-4) 184-7) 190! 
Bkg. Dept. “Secs. | | 
Government... | 111-9) 137-2) 129-4! 130°6 19? 
Discounts, etc. | 8:2 5°5 4:9 49 5 
eee 21:9) 22-5| 23-0) 22:8 2 
TNE sescocn eect 142-0, 165-2) 157-3, 158-3) 167 
Banking dept. { 
Feserve v...-.. | 31:4 41-8) 43-7) 44:1 409 
of } ° ‘ 0 % o, 
“Proportion” | 20-1) 2 “0; 23-8, 23:8 21? 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; cap 


£14,553,000. 


Mi 


NOTE.- 
appearet 
Mellie I 
30th; N 
Internat 
of Apr 
German 
Portugal 


U.S. 


12 U.S 
RI 

Gold cei 
and du 
Total res 
Total cas 
Total bi 
Bills bt. i 
Total bill 
Industria 
Total U. 
Total bill 
Total rest 
Li 

E.R. note 
Aggregat 


bank r 


Total liab 
Reserve . 
U,S.F.R 
TREASUR 
RE 
Monetary 
Treas. & 
Li 
Money in 
Treasury 
posits v 


NEW 


Total gold 
Total bill 
Bills bt. in 
Total U.S 
Total bills 
Deposits : 

bank re: 
Reserve . 


FEDE) 
ME 


A 
Loans, tot: 
Investmen 
Reserve y 
Reserve 
Due from ; 
Lia 
Deposits : 


| ondon 


New York, 
do. do. 
Mc: ntreal, | 
do. do. 
Paris, Fr, 


Brussels, B 


Amst’ d’m, 
Batavia, Fl. 
0. do, 
Switzerl’d, 
Stockh’m, 
. Aires, 
P. Pe 
do, do. 


The fo! 
dealings { 


Lon 


New York, , 
Montreal, Ce 
aris, francs 
Brussels, cer 
Amsterdam, 
“Uurich, cent 
Stockholm, | 
ava, cents 








5,100 
1,709 


4,245 
3,946 


),000 


6,758 
6,758 


7,838 


1,427 
7,898 


9,325 
4,814 


0,58 
2,564 


nmis- 
iS, 


168-00 


19° 
15-4 


190"! 
139°0 
5-9 
226 
167°5 
403 


212 


capi 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Egypt 
appeared in The Economist of March 16th; Banque 
Mellie Iran, of March 23rd; Argentine, of March 
30th; Norway and Sweden, of April 13th; Bulgaria, 
International Settlements, Japan, Java,and Turkey, 
of April 20th; Australia, C anada, Denmark, 
Germany, Lithuania, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Portugal, Prague and Switzerland, of April 27th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


j2 U.S.F.R. BANKS May | Apr. Apr. May 
RESOURCES 4, 3, 24, ‘ 
Gold certifs. on hand 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 
and due from Treas. 13,120! 16,102, 16,378 16,443 
Total reserves ee 13,491 16,485 16,777 16,833 
Total cash reserves 364 375 390 380 
Total bills discounted 3 ie ey 3 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 1; Nil Nil Nil 
Total bills on hand...... 1 3 2 3 
Industrial advances .. 13 10 10 9 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,467| 2,467 2,467 
Total bills and secs. 2,581 2,480! 2,479 2,479 
Total resources ......... 16,795, 19,719; 20,018 20,122 
LIABILITIES 
FR. notes in circn.... 4,465, 4,935) 4,918 4,946 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 4,080 5,820) 6,120 6,110 


Deposits: © Member- 

bank reserve account 9,872) 12,395) 12,883 12,870 
Govt. deposits ......... 936 692| 470 490 
Total deposits ......... 11,362, 13,824] 14,126 14,153 
Cap. paid in and surplus 311 315 315 315 
Total liabilities ......... 16,795); 19,719; 20,018 20,122 
BEE kechaveecee ; 85 -2°%, 87°9%|88°1% 88.1% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 

TREASURY COMBINED : 

RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock 15,801; 18,470 18,708 18,771 
Treas. & bk. currency 851 2,991' 2,997 3,000 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and de- 

posits with F.R. Bks. 


6,915; 7,521) 7,520 7,570 


3,627 3,064 2,775 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


May Apr. Apr. May 
4, 3, 24, l, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
Total gold reserves 6355-7 8164-1 8281-6 8328-5 
Total bills discounted 1-1 0-5 0-6 0:8 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 0-2 Nil Nil Nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 721-9 739-5 739-5 739-5 
Total bills and securts. 726°4 742-1 742-1 742-3 
Deposits : Member- 
bank reserve account 5344-8 6921-5 7073-2 7055:9 
Reserve .. 90:°9°,, 92:5°,, 92:6", 92-6 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 


Apr. Mar. | Mar. Apr. 
5. 6, aie 4, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 

Loans, total ..... 8,164 8,591 8,603 8,649 

Investments ....... ... 13,470 14,764 14,634 14,666 
Reserve with Federal 

Reserve banks...... 7,668 10,411 10,371 10,437 

Due from domestic bks. 2,615 3,111 3,253 3,209 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits: Demand ... 16,072 19,341 19,276 19,175 

BD cece 5,215 5,303 5,338 5,355 

U.S. Govt. 629 572 578 580 

Inter-bank 6,615 8,947 9,034 9,150 


a a no nr 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 





Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Apr. 
27, 28, 18, 25, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 
CO sendncticinnsieinenes 92,267 84,614 84,614 84,615 
Bills : Commercial 11,331 14,147 14,156 14,871 
Bought abroad 726 46 46 46 
Advances on securities 3,362) 3,376 3,425 3,411 
Thirty-day advances... 127 320 304 228 
Loans to State without 
i icncatnescstdncece 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Neg. Treas Bonds...... bie 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Prov. adv. to State ...... 20,577 20,550, 20,900 20,900 
S.F. bds., & other assets 9,935 11,419 11,401 11,266 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 124666 156032 156443 156285 
Deposits: Public ...... 3,755; 1,154 1,182 1,171 
Private...... 17,069, 14,004 13,815 14,463 
Other liabilities .. «. | 2,835) 3,272 4,161 4,274 
Gold to sight liabilities 63-3°%'49-4°, 49-3% 49-2° 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 





Apr. | Mar. | Apr. ; Apr. 

27, 28, 18, 25, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 
Gold and for. ex. ...... 3,508 4,468 4,598 4,611 
Bills and securities.. 979 1,481 1,440 1,431 
PE - dxccctcnchctecs 150 62 83 69 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 4,459 5,770 5,871 5,880 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 7 1 l 

GE coccce 135 187 197 182 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Apr. | Mar. Apr. Apr. 

5. 51. &s 15, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold and for. exchange 4,130 4,372 4,458 4,539 
State sec. in for. exch. 118 122 122 122 
Bills discounted ......... 829 685 666 666 
PATER ccisecerceesss 8,735 12,426 12,538 12,462 
CIEE cebcdintscncese 4,117 4,036 3,983 3,983 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 8,073 9,010 9,096 9,211 
Dep. and current accts. 9,749 12,069 12,151 12,124 
Foreign exch. liabilities 303 542 580 581 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 

Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 

31, 45. 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin & gold bullion 40°84 40:92 40:92 40-90 
Net foreign exchange... 18°89 5:13 4°45 4-36 
Home bills discounted 11:86 17:96 16°63 18-41 
Loans and advances ... 15°47 27:72 28:39 31-98 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 53°92 63°34 65°55 64°70 
Sight dep. and current 

accounts, of which... 40°12 30:89 26-99 33-77 
(a) Government... 21°76 15°53 13°82 14°37 
(6) Bankers ...... 15°20 11:08 8-99 14:94 

Reserve ratio ............ 63:5", 48:°9%, 49-0, 46:0 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 


Apr. Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
ASSETS 15, 31, % 15, 

Metal reserve : 1939 1940 1940 1940 

Gold coinand bullion 124:1 124:°1, 124:1 124:1 

Foreign exchange ... 98:5 67:4 64:5 64:7 

Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 475°8 564°8 550:°2 531°4 

Advances to Treasury 297°8 313°4 313-0 343-0 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 840°7 960:9 924:3 901°1 
Current accounts, and 

| 196:2 113°3 132°6 169°6 

Cash certificates......... 99:0 93:5 93:5 93-5 





EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 


Par of 


Par of 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


Apr. Apr. Apr Apr. 

y iB a. 12, 19, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 444 144 444 144 
FID OOo vccecevcccons 657 554 546 540 
Balances abroad......... 124 275 251 247 
Sterling securities ..... 595 1,135 1.165 1,165 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 384 384 384 
Investments ............ 69 72 65 73 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circn.: India 1,782 275 2,290 2,282 
Be inkkaiscacecccsces 105 135 136 134 
Deposits : Govts. .... 167 187 146 153 
i ee 121 160 176 194 

Reserve ratio ............ 50-1°%, 62:8% 63-4% 63°5 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 





Apr. Apr. | Apr. 

8, 15, 22; 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
NE etittenansebiida inn ; 1,916 2,052 2,057 2,062 
Other foreign exchange 116 917 983 930 
Discounts and advances 1,771 1,800 1,783 1,807 
Gov. adv. and credits 2,229 3,073 3,073 3,073 


Def. bds. discounted ... 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Sight liabilities 


1,918 1,959) 2,220 
5070 10,395 


7 10,426 
1,669 1,888 


1,922 


BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats 


10,530 
2,071 


Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
25, l, 8, 15, 
ASSETS 1940 1940 1940 , 1940 


Gold coin and bullion 71°35 71-35 71°35 71:36 


| re 6°58 6°61 6°63 6-59 
Foreign currency - | 27°71| 27-45) 27:30) 27-10 
Treas. notes and change 7:72, 8-34 9-13 8-58 
Short-term bills......... 56:56 57-95) 57-18 57-87 
Loans against securities 154-33 163-82 158-32 160-54 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 109-74 108-68 106-91 108 
Deposits & current accs. 126:02 133-39 129-141 
Government accounts 59°56 63:76 63°58 62-61 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


Mar. Mar. M 


Apr. lar 
l, 16, 23, 30, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 


Gold and gold exchange 18,388 20,922 20,954 20,964 


Foreign exchange . 1,114 3,473 3,31 3,735 
Commercial bills 11,871 18,134 18,031 17,632 
Treasury bills issued 

agnst. losses oncredits 4,646 4,542 4,545 4,454 
Advances on secs. ...... nia 4,979 4,920 4,921 
State debt and adv. .. 5,589; 5,571, 5,571| 5,572 
Secs. and participatns. 2,413 2,335 2,287 2,283 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation 39,735 48,375 48,706 49,848 
Other sight liabilities... 11,498 11,368 10,525 9,508 
Long-term liabilities 3,836 6,760 6,775 6,380 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 





Mar. ; Apr. | Apr Apr. 

29, 5, 12, 19, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 32-98) 32:56 32-53 33-80 
Bills discounted ......... 8-55!| 9-31, 8:84 8-34 
Inves. & other assets... 22°44 20:91 20:96 21-29 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .... 20°32) 19:22 18-33 17-73 
Deposits: Government 11°19) 8:25 8-92 10°56 
Bankers’ .... 24:11; 27:33) 27-59| 27:23 
Others ...... 3-51 3-78 3°46) 4:25 

Reserve ratio .........00 35 -°7°,, 56-0 55°9% 56-4 


(b) Market Rates 











ree _, Apr. 26, Apr. 27, Apr. 29,' Apr. 30,; May 1, | May 2, p Searing _ Apr. 26, | Apr. 27, Apr.29, Apr.30,, May 1, | May 2, 
leadonon | re 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 London on ae 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
per £ ; 
minds Tal kr. 8-159 | 14* 414* | 1414* Alg* | 141g* | 141g* 
New York, $..  §4°8623| 4021p 4-O21g- 4-021p- 4-O2lg- 4021p 4-021p- Riga Lats”. | 25-2310} Ise | ize | deste | ase | ise | ages 
‘ 031; 031 031, 031; 0310 0312 Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 19* 19* 19* 1914* 193)¢* 19* 
Mir do... es 4:0354tf 4:O33qtf 4:°O334t¢/ 4:0354¢f 4:°O354tf 4:03544t/ Kovno, Lit ... | 48 66 | 20* | 20* | 20* 20* 20* 20* 

} iatzeal, Bone 4-862; 4: 43-47 4 43-47 4-43-47 | 4-43-47 | 4-43-47 | 4-43-47 Milan, L 92- 4¢ 6814-6954/6814-69546814-6954 6812-70 (6814-6954) 68-69 
Paris, Fr 124.30 “sw + Srsts ow 4.67639 4-47148 ‘ AT lath anne: ale 72°409 | 69-50(b)| 69:50(b)| 69-40(b)| 69-88(b)} 69-45(b)| 69-25(b 
~* . < oe — 612—- 61lo- ms 76lo- | 45*« || Aa* Se | Se | A45* x* 

1763 ; 1763¢ ’ 17634 17634 17654 1765, Belgrade, Din. |276: 32, | 180" g 180*() 180" g 80" g)} 18 Y g) 130° é 
Brussels, Bel, O0(a) 23: 75-90 23-75-90 23-75-90 23-75-90 23 - 75-90 23 - 85- Sofia, Lev. ... 673-66 “| 995% | 295% *) 985% 285* 285* 285* 
bas 24-00 Helsingfors, Mk/193-23 |170- 170- 170- 170- 1170- 170- 
Amst’d’m, Fl. i2°107 7-53-58 7:53-58 7-53-58 7-53-58 7:53-58 7-53-58 | 200(h) 200(A 200(h 200(h 200(h 200(h 
Batavia, Fl... 12 11 7-47-55 7-47-55 7-47-55 7-47-55 7-47-55 7-47-55 Alexandria, Pst 971) | 9759-53 | 973g—5g | 97 97 | 97 | 973¢— 
Pane Oo. .. ; 7:57tf | 7-574f  7:-57tf 7:57tf | 7:57tf | 7-57tf (| 3834* | 3854* | 385q* | 3854* | 3854* 3834* 
switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-22 7°85-95 17° 85-95 17: 85-95 17-85-95 17°85-95 17-85-95 Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22lo 4 | 39-00(b)| 39-00(5)| 39-00(5)| 39-00(5)} 39-00(5)| 39 -00(5 
B Am Kr. 18-159 16°85—-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16°85-—95 16-85-95 . 1 44-70(c)| 44-70(c)} 44-70(c)} 44:70(c)| 44° 70¢¢ 44° 70(< 
ate .isbon, Esc. 110 1021 .— 10219- 1021o- 10212— 102! 1021o- 
4 P. Pesos 11:45 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 . i | 1031>/ 1031 10319! ~ 104 104 104 
0. do, 17:-32¢f 17:32tf 17:32¢f 17:32¢f 17:32¢f 17-32t/ —— r x | Sloe | 8 5 
am ES manta £T | 130 {) 320] 3200| 3200] 5200] 520%) 320e 
1 FORWARD RATES Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 535* | 535* | 535* | 535* | 535* | 535% 
' he following rates are for one month, which form the basis for Bucharest, Lei ; 813-8 | 800* 800* | 800* 800* | 800* | 800* 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. india, Rup. ... | 18d. pee ea ee ee ee ee 
; es 3 Kobe, Yen ... |¢24-58d.|1515;g— |1515;g— | 16-1614 |1575-161g 1515;g- | 16-1614 
London on Apr. 26, Apr. 27, Apr. 29, Apr. 30, May 1, | May 2, | 16116) 16315 , ae 163;¢ 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Hongkong, $ ves {143g-15 |143q-15 |143q-15 [1434-15 | 1434-15 | 1434-15 
Rio, Mil. ...... T5 °899d.| 3916* Z17z0% | 317%39* | 3lg* | 31%s9* | 31730% 
i Valparaiso, Pes; 40 | 100* 100* | 100* | 100* 100* | 100* 
Mon York, cents . 3ap-Par | 34p-—Par | 34p-Par %4p—Par | 34p-Par | 54p—Par Lima, Sol. (e) 17°38 |1914-2114'1914-2114)1914-2114/1914-2114/1914—2114)1914-21 
“Montreal, cents lop-Par | lop—Par | lop-Par l2p-Par | !op-Par 1op-Par Montevideo, $ |¢ 51d. [2519-2719'2519-2719/2512-2710'25 19-2719 2512—2719/251o—27! 
Bee francs Par Par “Par “Par “Par “Par Singapore, $ [+ 28d. |281;6—516 |281i6—516 |28lie—D1¢ |28lie—Si¢ |28lig—di6 |281i6—5)6 
Prussels, cents Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d  Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d Shanghai, $... |t ... 37g—4lp | 37g—41o | | 37g—41o | 37g—41o | 3-354 
Zone cents Llop~Par |Llop—Par |llop—Par llop—Par l!op—Par 1!lop—Par Bogota, Pes.... | 554* 554e | 55q* | 534% 534* 
Seay? Comes 3p-P% 3p-P: 3p-Par %3p-Par | 3p-Par| 3p-Par San ae 1 . 
Stockholm, dre i> Pes 3p-Par it 3p-Par pies Pe * Sellers. ¢ Buyers. t Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8° 235ls9 since 


2lop—Par |2!2op—Par 
' i | 


p = Premium, 


2lop—Par 2!2p—Par 


d = Discount. 





2lop—Par 2lop—Par 


({) Mail transfer. 


dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(g) Trade payments rate. 





(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
Offices. 
(d) Official. (e) 90 days. 


(h) Nominal. 
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BANK CLEARINGS Comparison with previous weeks 
PROVINCIAL Bank Bills Drade Bills 


Short 


. Loans 
) 
(£ thousands 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4Months|6 Mong 


Week ended Aggregate from 
Saturday January 1 to 1940 ‘70 % vo % “”~ 
Apr. 4.. 2 i-1 lig-l Lig-ll, 
ll ease 1-1 lig-li Lig—15y¢ 
‘ 1-1 516 

1-1 


Four weeks ended 


Apr. 29, Apr.27, Change Apr. 29, Apr.27, Apr. 29, Apr. 27, » 18 on 1 
1939 1940 * 1939 19490 1939 1940 


2 ee 


=i “hs 


oat tt faa es 
om pas pas pus pm 
i 
NNNNN 
wwwww 
NNWNNN 
Wwwww 
PPPprey 
1 I ° 
ww ww wee 


hie 8.051 0 


No. of working 
days :— ? 24 o/ 6 6 100 99 
BIRMINGHAM 11 38,504 NEW YORK 
BRADFORD... 63 62-1 386 2,634 14,574 24,573 , , 
BRISTOL 7 2,112 27,776 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchan 
BEE aco % 5 
LEICESTER ... 
LIVERPOOL .. 
MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE.. 
NOTTINGHAM 


2 


. t 

t 
a ~) 
ne 


eS 
_ 
WN 
S 
& 
Ww 
wv 


17-2 729 585 13,954 14,579 New York :— 
559 3,143 2-5 590 635 12,404 13,232 May 3, Apr. 3, Apr. 10, Apr. 17, Apr. 24, May 1 
2 3 4,622 5,144 86,067 100,872 1939 1949 1940 1940 1940 1940 
»204 45,883 16:2 8,673 10,27 164,444 193,767 , ) ) 
1,367 1,174 26,467 24,977 Call money I l l 1 1 1 


HMUADNW hw 
bo 
2 is] 
2d _ 
Si t 
t> x 
= Ww 
7a . 
to t 
t 


3792 1,621 11 7 440 343 8,573 7,647 lime money (90 days’ mixed 
coll. ° cose ee l l l 


— — oon ne ee ) l l l 
Total: 9 Towns 83,564 99,824 9-6 20,600 23,665 389,906 445,927 Bank acceptances :— (—————-———Selling Rates- - —, 
a ae eames Dahil caalietiaeeaimma Members—eligible, 90 dys. ) lo 





EPEFIPLAIN socnccce 23,120 24,024 2-9 5,1 


154 5,279 108,831 105,283 Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 
SHEFFIELD?.. ; ; 713 


347 18,576 11,689 Commercial accept., 90 days 1 l l l l 7 


* Allowing for different number of working days. 
+ Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from 


September 7, 1939 


ie aii Apr.25, Apr26, Apr.27, Apr.29, Apr. 30, May] 
New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940" 


MONEY RATES 


London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

LONDON OO aa 351 351 350 353 51 3497, 
Demand .... a 350 350 350 352 351 3493, 

Paris, Fr. . ; onme 1:99 1-99 1-99 20014 a) 1-983 


> 
° «0, 


| petals Athens, Dr. ... — Unq’t’'d  Ungq’t’'d | Unq’t’'d  Unq’t'd Ung’t’'d Ung'’r'd 
Market rate of discount Montreal, Can. $ .. 84°375 84°875 84°875 85:°125 84-750 84-750 
50 den ienken*dceiee| 2 1 1 l i 1 BBs Japan, Yen pene » : 23 48 23 48 23°48 23°48 23°48 23:48 
3 months’ do : i 1 1 1 1 1 1! Shanghai, $....... 6°05 6°05 6-10 6-10 6:10 6:04 
4 meenthe’ do. ..... S3on Sta 8 lle 1 lle 1 lle 1 si 3ei 8 ised te! Blae~ B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate 23:00$¢ 23:-00$¢ 23-O0¢  23-10¢ 23:05$ 22-95¢ 
6 months’ do. ..... ] lig lle ' 1 a Llp Brazil, Milreis. 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5°10 
Discount Treasury Bills 
gene, aaa . I-1 J 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-11 1-1 * Quoted. t Official buying rate 29:7 
months’ ........ l 1 l liso ] > 
Loans—Day-to-day ... s—-llqg 0 3g—L ly -llg s-Llg sll, g-llg 34-11 aoe 7 " o 
a I-11g  l-Ilg i-Dlg | M-23g 0 -21g ss D=-2g | D1 Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. The following rates were fixed on May 2, 1940 :— 
Discount houses at call : New York, $4:11; Montreal, $4°54; Paris, 178lof.; Brussels, 24:25b.; 
At notice .......... .* 4 ~ 4 ‘ 4 4 4 Amsterdam, 7°68fl.; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17: 40kr.; Buenos Aires, 
17°85 paper pesos ; Java, 7:75c. 


bo 
bo 
to 
2 
tN 
2 
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EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
All these exchanges, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the New Zealand* on London* 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 


Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per on Buying Selling Buyin Selling 
J 2 Pp 
February 29, 1940. 
Sight selling rate on New York was 175-15 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars New 
on March 18, 1940. This rate applies to holders of permit sa Aus- Zea. New 
buying in the “‘ open ”’ market. Australia Zealand trata land Australia Zea- (any 
E ’ 7 ; i os : a ealan (any aan ‘ ‘ 
Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 15-14 sucres per U.S. dollar mail) (any land = mail) 
on March 14, 1940. mail) 


Guatemala. Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per Zi 
U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the uns oes one 125 12458 125 1243, 1251, 123 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. (t) (hi) GH (HH 
Ord. Air Ord. Air Air Ord. 
Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail 
Sight 1265g 1261g 12614 1257g 125116 124716 12413)6 1241 1j¢ 
30 days 1271, 1265g 12634 1265, =... is 1241p 1245, 
Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 60 days 12753 127lg 12714 1267, wih ws 124lq 124]g 
71-10 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 90 days 128lg 1275g 12734 1275g, ... oe jean 1237 
March 15, 1940. 


El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2°50 colones per U.S. dollar * All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—-London. 

on March 15, 1940. t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days 
Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares + Plus postage. 

per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


Colombia.* 
Aus- 
tralia 


Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-521 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and per cent. commission) on June 9, 1938. 


NWNNK 
Www 
ao 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES (Buytnc Rates per £100 STERLING) 






Changed From To Changed From To 7 
% % % % unis . 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days 
Amsterdam ... Aug. 28, °39 2 3 Madrid ...... July 15,°35 5 4 r.T. Sight sight sight sight 
Athens ........ Jan. 4, °37 7 6 Montreal ...... Mar. 11, °35 ... 21 
Batavia ..... Jan. 14, °37 4 3 SD chscmeideeeminids Sept. 22, °39 3lo 412 
Belgrade ..... Feb. 1,°35 6]i2 5 iene Jan 3,°39 210 2 - : . a dl, {£14 
Berlin ......... Sept. 22,°32 5 4 Pretoria ...... ose my | eee: 2a et) fot 6S) S| 
Brussels ...... Jan. 25,°40 2lo 2 ED. asaees Ox. 1,°S 4 41» S. Africa 101 0 0 1 8 0 101 16 3 102 4 6. 10212 ° 
Bucharest... May 5,°38 412 312 pio, Feb. 17 “40 { $12 5a a 
Budapest ...... Aug. 28, °35 412 4 pen enbanen ene ae BES 5 5lcb 
Calcutta ...... Nov. 28, °35 312 3 Rio de Janeiro May 31, °35 . 312g 
Copenhagen... Oct. 9, °39 41 5l, ND ‘enssoenss May 18, °36 5 4lo LING TES PF STE 7) 
Helsingfors ... Dec. 3,734 412 4 OE ccc caune Aug. 15, °35 7 6 SELL! RATES PER £100 STERLING 
ETD ncnccsees May 14, °39 5 7 Stockholm ... Dec. 14, °39 2lo 3 . 
ON a May 13, "36 5 4lo  _* Seer Nov. 25, 36 2 lle Sight Telegraphic 
New York Fed. | gee Mar. 11, ’38 3-285 3-46 
Reserve ... Aug. 26, °37 Llp 1 Wellington ... Nov. 22, °38 2 4 
Esighs ...... ... Sept. 28, °39 5 4 aii eat sien £04 Ls. 4 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate Rhodesia se teeeneeeeecereeeeteresens teeeees 99 15 0 10 ® 0 
for the public, 6%. (a) Applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) Applied SOUtH ALTICA  ...eeseeeseesesseeeereneneenes . 100 5 0 


to private persons and firms. 


} 

Apr. 25, Apr. 26, Apr. 27, Apr. 29, Apr. 30, May 1, May 2, Brussels, Bel. 16°85 16°89 16°90 = 16°89!2 16°8554 16-84 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Switzerland, Fr. ... : 22°42 22°42 22°42 22-42 22:42 22:43 
BREET; LADD. onccccccssesseces 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
~ : Berlin, Mark ....... . 40°20 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 
Ban! t chang Y / y ‘ ‘ Amsterdam, Gldr.......... 53°09 53°10 53°13 53-10 53-0910 53-09 
i 35 oo P - Stockholm, Kr. ............ 23°45* 23-55 23-65 23-65 23-75 23-80 

from 3 Oct. 





May 


Belfast & C 
1939 
1949 ... 
Great Nort 
1939 
1940 
Great Sout! 
1939 
1940 


(I 


Canadian N 
Canadian P 


—— 


Rates 





Sun insura 
TEA AND 
Bangawan | 
Ceylon Pro 
Deviturai R 
Ellawatte ‘I 
Golconda Ff 
Grand Cen 
Hanipha ‘I 
Heawood F 
Do. 
Hewagam |} 
Lok Kawi I 
Maruda Rb 
Nuwara Eli 
St. George 
United Pat 
MI) 
Anglo-Burt 
Broken Hil 
Cons. Afric 
Daffo Tin 
Emperor A 
Mason and 
Petaling Ti 
Rhodesian 
Sungei Kir 
INDUS 
Anglo-Am¢ 
Anglo-Fret 
Anti-Attrit 
Ault and W 
Bentley’s I 
Brampton | 
Bristol Bre. 
British Ber 





Jen 
profit 
taxati 
£40,1 
raised 
reser 
in re 
reser 
£4,0 

Ge 
pora 
£520 
cent. 
£125 
forwe 

Idi 
ing p 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC 
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RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


2? for Week Receipts 
3 
S 
~ 1940 + or — 1940 + or — 
1940 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Apr. 10 11,54,539 +-1,53,203 ; : 
10 $32,65,000 -+-3,10,847 , 
20) $38,62,000 +3,00,000, 74,76,000 4,72,000 
10, $24,84,000 +1,41,079 
Mar. 31 +18,26,566 55,947 5,50,40,681 3,66,271 
t 11 days. + 10 days 


& CENTRAL AMERICAN 


1940 
Apr. 28 £19,950 5,200 332,190 97,210 
27 $144,300 29,800 6,504,700 279,900 
20 $1,555,000 — 220,000 58,794,000 — 1,856,000 
20 $2,213,000 397,000 100,438,000 652,000 
20 $934,000 108,000 33,447,000 + 2,006,000 
27 $1,740,400 343,500 76,382,950 — 6,847,100 
20 J dl 15,305 31,707 7,291,793 263,121 
“| e£19,557 924 894,853 107,508 
oq J M1414000 138,000 27,157,000 274,000 
| = £20,267 5,699 356,145 33,600 
15 at £5,627 504 55,960 17,842 
27 £34,989 4,720 1,053,623 20,021 


¢ Fortnight. (a) Converted at officia) rate. 


(e) Converted at “ controlled rate.’’ 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


. “Int. | ' Pay- Prev. 
Company or lota tin Vea 
+Final abdic e 
Stuart (David) ... ; 5t 7 - 15 
Third Scot. Nat. Tst. ‘ 3 3 
Tob. Securities Tst. a May 24 5* 
Trinidad Leaseholds.. T1p* J1o* 
Walker (John) .... 421o¢! 50 42 
Williamsons, Ltd. Qlot} 12 10 
Wilson (H. J.) ...... ‘ O14 614 
Yorks Amal. Colls. 5f 7 Tilo 
UNIT TRUSTS 
Investors Gas, etc. § May 1 
a) Paid on larger capital. 1:91425d. net. 
t) 2:4705d. net. (wv) 15 months. ¢ Free of income 
12x: 


BRITISH DRUG HOUSES.—Ordinary dividend 
1939, 8 per cent. against 6 per cent. 1938. 

CANADIAN EAGLE OIL COMPANY.—Divi- 
dend of 4s. 2:4d. each ten first preference shares. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE.—Fina 
dividend 171» per cent., making 3219 per cent. for 1939, 
against 40 per cent. for 1938. 

MEXICAN EAGLE OIL.—Canadian Eagle Oil 
will pay 2s. 9-6d. for each ten 7 per cent. first prefer- 
ence shares of Mexican Eagle Oil. 

MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS. — Ordinary 
interim dividend on account of year to September 30, 
1940, 8 per cent., as before, to be paid May 21, 1940. 

RANKS LIMITED.—Interim ordinary 
maintained at 3 per cent. 

RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN.—Interim 
dividend maintained at 5.; per cent. less tax 7s. 6d. 
in £ less 2s. 510d. Dominion relief. 

TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST.—Interim 
ordinary dividend 5 per cent. as before. 

UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP.—Six 
months dividend to end 1939 on 6 per cent. “A” 
preference. In December, 1939, the directors 
deferred payment of this dividend, although the full 
payment was made on the 4!o per cent. preference 
shares. 


dividend 





large holders of the sterling bonds, and 
meetings of bondholders may be called 
shortly to consider an offer for acquisition 
of their holdings. 


The Hanipha (Ceylon) Tea and 
Rubber Company, Ltd. — To conform 
with the wishes of H.M. Government, the 
board have decided to revise the final 
dividend from 6} per cent. (making 9 per 
cent. for year) to 5 per cent. (making 7} 
per cent. for year). 


The Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
Ltd.—This company has decided to dis- 
continue paying interim dividends on the 
deferred and ordinary stock for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
| Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. Z 
| Name o 
| B 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
. 5: ; . / Bengal & N. Western 1 
Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, Bengal-Nagpur ...... l 
April 26, 1940 17 weeks Borbay, Bar. & C.I 3 
(£000) (4000) Madras & S.Mahratta | 
-. Company Be MN ennenceccense 52 
y Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
10 
Belfast & Co. Down ) 5 ; a i SOUTH 
1989 --cceceeeerseeeeres 1-7 0°95 2:2 J0°6 7:2 18 
; ) ?, 2°8 3 2 ia 
oe : = covecce 2:4 0-4 81 8:1 46 Antofagasta ........... 17 
Great Nortne: 4 > e 79 299.2 Argentine N.E. ..... 43 
oa ‘mente ee A . : 4 . 167 ; ios - 361 = B.A. and Pacific 42 
; . oe = = B.A. Gt. Southern... 42 
nen 29-9 47-6 77.5 03-3 6-4 | 1,.209-7 B.A. Western ......... 42 
1980 seneee itt 58-3 53-0 81-3 17-9 744-0  1.251-9 Central Argentine.... 43 
v1 Central Uruguay ... 42 
40 CANADIAN saiiiiees a 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in second column.) ea 15 
nts 1940 $ $ $ $ United of Havana 43 
TF : r Avr. 2 4,070,488 712,054! 65,419,429 13977158 + Recei : ; 
Nae ian National ... 16 Apr. 21 4,070, t e : 
a Geen Pocifc .....| 16 21 2,598,000! + 313,000 43,712,000, +-7,150,000 ee ee. 4 
85 =S— . . - ‘ 2. 
84 
05 
20 
: 7 ¥ 
0 DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
by Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 
2 by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
04 
95¢ *Int. ices *Int. 
y cae : . Pay- Prev. —_ : P - Pay- Prev. 
10 Company P ; c. Tota alka ear Company b sf . Total hie Year 
INSURAN‘ City Lond. Real Prop. 2t 4 1 
C ial l 3 6t 66 é Colman (J. and J. 11+ 16 May 18| 16 
L Me t 8 OF 10/-$ Compton (J.), Sons, etc) 12!2+/17-70 : 17-708 
: P Assur 15 |June 5 615 Cont. Union Trust 4)ot 6 May 25 6 
5b. ; Sun Insurance s0t 55 July 1 »5 Crosse and Blackwell 2 July 1 2 
Aires, | TEA AND RUBBER Dancer and Hearne... | 2!2* May 11] 21o* 
Bangawan Estate St 10 Nil Derbyshire Stone.. 7 10 
Ceylon Prop. Tea . 5t 7 9 East London Rbr. 5 nde 2 
Deviturai Rbr. ‘ 4 3 Ever Ready Co. (G.B. 25T 40 May 7 30 
Ellawatte Tea 5+ 7 6lo Ford Motor ; 6 5 
Golconda Rbr. 6 5 Gen. Steam Navegn. +5 5t 
Grand (¢ R er 5 3 Glenfield & Kennedy 12lot| 17 20 
Hanipha it 7 7 Goodlass Wall..... : 7 4 7 
Heawood Rbr. 7 $ Greef-Chemicals ... 31* May 15 
Do, 215% Nil* ‘juildford Stores 8 2 
Hewagam Rbr 4 1 leenan Beddow, etc. 5 15 
Lok Kawi Rbr. 6 May 24) Nil {ome & Foreign Invst 4 5 
Maruda Rbr. 12 7 Hopkinsons ... 10t 15 15 
Nuwara Eliya Tea 8t 11 ll Ideal Boiler 504 22lott 
St. George Rbr. 7 wis 7 Independent Invest. . ] Nil 
d United Patani Rubt 5 jJune 1 4 fohnson & Phillips Tlot 15 15 
MINING Lon. Elec. Wire 5lot Tle . 7 
Anglo-Burma Tin 10* fay 15) Nil* Malkin Tiles ‘ 2lot 5 |May 21 10 
Broken Hill South 10* June 15) 10* Marconi Marine 54 7 May 31 10 
ng Cons. African Sel s +5* ea +5* Marks and Spencer... |a27!of| a 42 ‘ 42 
Daffo Tin t8 7 Mellowes and Co. . 15f 25 30 
Emperor Min 5* May 31 5* Metal Agencies 154 22 aaa 30 
‘ Mason and Barry 5* 5 10 Mitchells and Butlers 8* May 21 8* 
New Petaling Tin 20* May 11 5* Montevideo Gas t3+ t4 : t4 
Zea- ff Rhodesian Anglo-Am. | 5>24* June 3} 55a4* Morgans Brewery . 5* 5* 
land Sungei Kinta ‘lin... 8 May 22 ? Morris Motors 40 15 
INDUSTRIALS Moss Gear ..... 5* 7 354* 
lo-Amer. Deb Slot} 12 2 Ocean Salvage ...... 4 $313 
125 nglo-French Textile $20 $20 Parkgate Iron.... 5 2 
Anti-Attrition Metal a)334* May 11 5* Pressed Steel .. W7lot| 27 lads 27 
Ault and Wiborg 41gt 7 14 Ranks, Ltd. ‘ = : : 3% 
Bentley’s Enging. 20* : 20* Reckitt and Sons... Tiot| 22 May 18; 22197 
124 Brampton Brewery Tlot 10 10 Redfearn Bros.......... 5* ; oat 5* 
124) Bristol Brew (George’s +6* May 22! +6 Rothmans 14°58 1854 
128? posh Benzol 5* May 24 5* Scot. Mort. & Trust 6¢ | 9 9 
1243 Brit. Cotton Growing / j +3 Shaw and Marvin ) Nil 
, Brit h Drug Hous 8 ) Simms Motor , + May 16 2 
qlitish Match 5T 734 |Mg $ 734 Strand Hotel (Pref.) . 215* ; 3lo* 
atiton Main Col 10 10 Stroud Brewery . ; 719% 71o* 
days 
reemneer someone ————— a 
SHORTER COMMENTS profit £198,013 (£190,644), after taxes 
Continued from page 837.) £182,307 (£92,953), including £45,000 
Jenson and Nicholson. — Trading special reserve for taxation and contingencies 
tay’ Profits 1939, £83,973 (£65,629). To and £4,061 (£10,000 _to writing off pre- 
shit taxation £25,626 £19,347). Net profit liminary expenses. Dividend 50 per cent., 
£40,151 £27,007). Ordinary dividend tax free, against 22} per cent., tax free. 
4 raised from 10 to 15 per cent. To general Balance forward £195,674 (4,397,661). 
2 4 reserve £'1,000 (£2,000). To contingencies . . 
ie IN respect of icslens assets £3,000. To John Walker and Sons, Ltd. — Profit 
reserve tor future : t ixation £8 OOO ( Dr year to March 31, 1940, £62 l 5449 (after 
4.000). Carry farward 7h OVA (re agn) depreciation and taxation). Net figure, 
4 + ; cae ry for ward {£ D2 74 4,930! 90). previous year, £61 3.077. Ordinary divi- 
neral Mining and Finance Cor- : es : ‘nst 423 
Poration. — Profit 1939 £462,287 dend and bonus 50 per cent., against 42} 
— . I a aset Tr —_o Y 
: (£526,578 Reem Abeta 45 ; per cent. To general reserve £40,000. 
hic \ 8). Ordinary dividend 25 per in aeamam-amaren LURMGO. To neneion 
cent., as before. To investment reserve ;° Property reserve £20,000. x 
4£125.000. To toxati “15 00 sae, fund £30,000. Carry forward £139,999 
vi“ VUU. Lo taxation £15,000. Carry “132.0]3) 
é forward £128,212 (£132,583). AEAES), 
_ Ideal Boilers and Radiators.—Trad- Mogyana Railways Company. — 


Ing profit 1939 £384,381 (£293,597). Net 





Negotiations are proceeding with the 


(Continued on page 845.) 












In calculating yields of fixed {interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with 
stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the 


(a) Interim dividend. 


842 


above par. 
Prices, 
Year 1939 
High Low 
reer 61 
1071, 98 
9634 901g 
991g 9278 
991g 7 
10414 0034 
1i21g | 10334 
8714 7956 
935g 8754 
951g | 87lo 
1091g 10012 
O01, 9434 
9678 9115 
1083g § 102 
9875 86 
8378 73 
99 91 
64 55lo 
90 78 
115144 10412 
10614 95 
1031, 98 
1121, 103 
1031, 92 
110 102 
llllp 104 
815g 72 
93% 8612 
10234 95 
9ll, 7334 
651g 34 
95 50 
31 x 
2312 612 
19 a 
5512 231g 
72 30 
100 65 
86l4 58 
1219 + 
44 4 
331g 3 
30 15 
351g 15 
611, 33 
55 40 
65 20 
lll 454 
Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
May 1, 1940 
High Low 
1101g 1061, 
115 104 
6514 43lo 
90 81 
1101, lu7l, 
52 351g 
80 53 
60 3714 
24 127 
6012 42 
70lg 58l, 
22 117 
79 64 
104 891, 
10 758 
858 5°8 
834 659 
lp 6lg 
67/9 60/- 
Jig 6916 
34215 3161» 
£47 £43lo 
30/9 25/6 
73/3 62/- 
40/6 35/- 
9 Sl4 
11/3 10/6 
51/9 45/- 
£95 {£Blle 
54/6 48/3 
B54 7539 
85/- 73/6 
5 51x90 
2812 2412 
219 28 
69/9 58/9 
443 418 
14 1214 
48/6 41/3 
85/- 73/- 
245, 21 
131g 11 
80/6 70 6 
261g 231, 
105g 8 
163 1338 
15516 L3l4 
285, 22ie 
79/9 67 6 
Ble 749 
Bl, 7 8 
78/7i2 69/6 
7 6 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
May 1, 1940 
High Low 
75 681g 
109lg | 103i, 
1001, 9512 
103 O7%4 
1017, 94 
102 101lg 
1015), 991lo 
112 10778 
9234 865g 
981, 92 
9919 9234 
11354 | 1065, 
102 98316 


10134 951 


1107g — 10513y¢6 
5 99 


1005 
1¢1 931g 
87>1¢ 801, 
100 97ly 
Till, 5954 
9714 8214 
115 10514 
10712 102 
10214 10019 
11073 107 
105’, «101 
10812 1051, 
— 106 
7812 
Sale 8712 
10312 98 
9234 8434 
5819 51lo° 
64 53lp 
18 141g 
351, 20 
23 18 
4513 33lg 
63 40 
70 35 
7934 73lo 
1019 05g 
75s 5lp 
6lo 4lo 
2412 17 
25 20 
65 57 
50 50 
20 > 
834 6 
Last two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (©) 
212 21g 
214 214 
Nil 5 ll 
llg lly 
212 2ig 
loc 3loc 
Nil c - ae 
Nil c 4c 
Nil c llgc 
Nil ¢ 4c 
2a Ss... 
Nil « llc 
1 a 4 6b 
2lga 2106 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Jiga 10 6b 
3lg a 4196 
6 a 6 6b 
8 c 8 c 
5 6b 5 a 
7 a 7 6b 
3 a 3lob 
5 a 5 6b 
3346 3lza 
3 a 5 6b 
Zea £2leb 
6a 6 6b 
Jloa Jlob 
8 a 8 6b 
5 a S$ 6 
4a 10 6b 
8 a 8 6b 
Jloa Tilo b 
Blob 8loa 
9 6b 5 a 
3544 6146 
9 a 9 6b 
40 a 50 
4/6a 6/- 
1/6a 2/- 
2 a 2 
3/2 a 3/1 
+25 a +25 
6/-a 6/- 
$84-075 ¢ 
t50 cc) t50 
ll a 19 6 
3/3 a 7 36 
1/3a 1/66 
t10 @ +10 & 


(A) Yield on 42 % basis. 
(m) Based on payment of 2!2%. 


(w) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 


(6) Final dividend. 
(i) Yreld worked on 12% basis. 

(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 
(x) Yield worked on a 15% basis. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 


Consols 219% ......... 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 212% 1944-49 
Do. 3% 1948-53...... 
Do. 34% after 1961 


Do. 410% | Dissented 


1940-44 Assented 
Do. 5% 1944-64...... 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 254% 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 . 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 . 
Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 
Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% ...... 
Austria 3% 1933-53... 
OA EE 
REITER Th caccenesoces 
Do. 412% 1958-68... 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... 
Canada 4% 1940-60 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
eh, ee 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 410% Stg. Bds. ... 
Austria 419% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Bulgaria 712% ......... 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 
Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 8% 
Denmark 3% _......... 
Egypt Unified 4%...... 
French 4% (British)... 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% ... 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
Hungary 712% ......... 
Japan 512% 1930 ...... 
Peru 712% 1922......... 
Tl cticscheniaeee 
Roum, 4% Con. 1922 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
410% “A” 1985-2023 
- é * 1956 or after ... 
Met. W. B. “BB” 3% 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70... 
British Railways 

OS A __ 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 

Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 
CBE. COE, cocccee ian 





Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 

SS 4), ar 
Dom. & pooenee Sy po 
B.A. Gt. Sthn 
B.A. West Ord.......... 
Cc. —_ OR 

ac. Com. $25 ... 

Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bk. of Aust. £5 ......... 
Bk. of England ......... 
Bk of Mont. $100...... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
 , & +s eam 
Barcl. (p.c.0.)A £1 ... 
Chrd. of India £5 ...... 
Comb. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hong. and S. $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, £210 pd. 
Midland £1, fy. ag 
Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 
Nat. of Egy: t £10 hesene 


N. of Ind. £25, a pd 


N. Prov. £5, fi 
Roy. Bk. of ees 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Union Dis. £1 ......... 
West. £4, £1 pd. 
insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £114 pd. : 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 


Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 pd 


N. Brit & Mer. £114,f.p. 

Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 

Pheemx £1, fy. pd. ... 

Prudential 1A ...... 
Do. £1, with >. pd. 

Royal Exchange 

Royal £1, 12/6 

Sun In. £1 with 5/- ~ pd. 

Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
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(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Prices, 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(p) 112% paid free of tax. 

(y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 


Last two 
May 1 i 1940 Dividends 
d.|| High | Low || (a) (6) (©) 
‘ % % 
ln} 497 7619 ll a) 14 6 
3 || 187lo | 184 3loc Blob 
2 || 188 155 4 a 6 6b 
3f 90 84 2loa 41.6 
199 177 10 6 4a 
187 168 8 6b 5 a 
0 | 195 174 3loa 7lob 
0 84 B8O0le 3a 4 b 
8 || 175 170 5 a 7 6 
2 || 1651p | 139 7 @ 3 a 
l 175 140!9 4a 6 6b 
9k 
0 22 18/101, Bls « Bisc 
33 | 120/- 90/- an) 3 a 
Of 26/6 22/6 4 6 3 a 
8f\ 26/3 20/112 | (2) Bloc) (p)2lec 
l 35/6 30/3 10 ¢ 8 ¢ 
l 
/ 
9 17/6 14/9 4b llga 
5 || 125/6 | 112/- 20 6 t5 a 
57/6 52/9 Sa fh & 
70/3 64/3 15 6 6l4a 
of || 83/- 72/3 14 6 ll a 
76/6 68/- Tiga 16 6b 
0 73/9 65/6 13 6b 8 a 
0 52/9 46/9 12 6b 6 a 
3 6/6 4/1114; 10 c¢ 10 ¢ 
3 52/3 43/3 3loa\ lllod 
6 34/71 28/6 $121 lab t5 a 
0 8/9 6/101, 4 6 b 
24/712, 21/6 3 § 6 
4 28/11 22/6 10 « 10 ¢ 
6r| 75/- | 60/- +6 a tilled 
O || 26/1114; 20/9 T3106) t2lea 
om 27/9 23/6 Tioga) 15 6 
6m 29/4! 26/- Tio b 2loa 
Or 22/712, 17/9 4 6b 2a 
' 50/- 44/6 t72b t4 a 
0 34/6 30/- 10 12 ¢ 
5 54/9 47/- +7126 t2l2a 
10 47/6 41/9 12le¢ I2lo¢ 
Oe 39/- 32/3 4loa) 10lg5 
4/1! 3/3 5 c Nic 
35/- 30/- 8 c 10 ¢ 
6u 24/3 21/41: 5126 2124 
Oh) 21/1012 16/9 4a 6 6b 
of 
Og 
8/101 6/- Nil Nil 
Oy 38,6 33/- 5 a 5 b 
39/10 34/6 2a 5 b 
35/9 | 29/101» 2loa 5 b 
May 1 24/4! 18/6 Nil ¢ Tlge¢ 
28/3 25/9 3 a 3 6b 
61/3 55/9 10 ¢ tlO ¢ 
d. 15/6 13/9 llgc 2lea 
5 
43/11 37/9 10 « 10 ¢ 
10 92/6 78/9 § a 15 6 
2 69/- 59/6 10 6b S$ @ 
0 20/- 16/9 Tiga, 12126 
2 33/9 29/9 10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
83/- 74/3 20 ¢« 20 ¢ 
7 51/- 42/6 Tiga 7126 
U 
10 30/- 24/6 2a 5 6b 
2 38/3 33/110 3 a 5 6b 
2 42/6 34/4) 101g ¢ 10loc 
l 27/- 2/- 3196 2loa 
11 32/6 28/6 2l2a 5 b 
0 21/- 18/9 7 ¢ 591 6c 
0 38/3 32/9 2l2a 5lob 
31/412) 26/9 2lga 4106 
42/3 36/- 4a 6 b 
38/712, 31/9 2l2a 5126 
39/6 33/11, 3 a4 5 6 
18/3 15/6 25 a 1";0> 
9 8312 68 6 b a 
6 21/3 18/- 2lea 2" nob 
; 7312 62 2\2a 
O¢ 
Ke 17/6 15/- 30 ¢ 15 ¢ 
9 | 23/1019, 20/934 10 ¢ 6 ¢ 
0 18/712 12/419 3 ¢ 6 ¢ 
3 60/7lo, 53/9 12i26 2loa 
Oe 88/3 68/- 23 c 2 ¢ 
l 27/712! 23/6 4 c« 40 ¢ 
l 421, 378 17126 5 a 
0 12/354) 10/712; 22lec 25 ¢ 
9g 
6 16/412, 13/3 7126) 4 
0 36/3 29/410, I2lgc I2lec 
0 16/9 | 14/6 15 ¢| ti2lec 
0 15/712, 11/9 15 a I17lob 
0 
0 22/712! 17/3 S ¢ 4c 
9 23/9 18/6 4126 2a 
6 20/- 16/9 S ¢é 5 ¢é 
0 10/9 7/3 Nic Nil c 
6 16/712, 12/7 6 ¢ 4¢ 
0 27/3 20/6 3 6b 2a 
4 | 32/1012, 30/- Tle b 2loa 
0 3/1114) 2/11 4a 6 b 
0 34/9 28/3 4a 6 b 
ot 3/3 2/3 9 ¢ S é 
9 
Ot 60/334, 51/3 15 b 5 a 
OT) 27/6 23/3 12\9a) 17l26 
0 73/6 | 60/1114 16 6 > @ 
0 7/3 5/6 |10d ps c\lld psc 
O || 81/1019, 71/3 T12i26) 5 a) 
Ot 80/- 66/3 Tio b JTlga 





(f) Flat yield. 
(Rk) 


Name of Security 


Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ..,. 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Guardian Investrnent.. 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... 
Invest. Trust Def. .... 
Mercantile Inv. ........ 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Brit. S. Afr. 15/- fy. - 
Dalgety £20, £5 pd. . 


Forestal Land £1 ...... 


Hudson’s Bay Co. {i. 
Sudan Plant. £1........ 


Breweries, &c. 
Barclay Perkins £1 ... 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1....... 
Distillers Ord. £1 . 
Guinness Ord. £1... 
Ind, Coope & All. rt 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/-............ 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 . 
Dorman Long Ord. {i 
Firth Brown {1 ... 
Guest Keen &c. Ord. £ 
Hadfields 10/— ......... 
Horden Collieries £1.. 
Powell Duffryn £1..... 
Sheepbridge C. & I. £1 
S. Durham Ord. £1... 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1. 
Stewarts & L loyds ai. 
Swan, Hunter £1 ..... 
Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 
Thornycroft, John £1. 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/— .........++. 


Textiles 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/- ... 
Coats, J. & P. £1 00. 
Courtaulds £1 ......... 
English Swg. Ctn. £1. 
Lancs Cotton Corp/1. 
Linen Thread Stk. £1. 
Patons & Baldwins { 1. 
Whitworth & Mit. £1. 


Electrical Manufactg. 


Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1... 
Callenders £1 ......... 
Crompton Park. A5/-. 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric {1 . 
Johnson & Phillips Li. 
Electric Light, &c. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1. 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 
County of London £1. 
Edmundsons {1 ....... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 
London Ass. Elec. £1. 
Midland Counties £1. 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power £1 .... 
Veetuhive Biectsic it 


as 
Bas E, @ GC. £2 cccecee 
Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 
Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 
S. Metropolitan Stk.... 
Motors and Cycle 
Austin 5/— ........0..0006 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
Ford Motors £1 ....... 
ee Se A ae 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1......... 
Standard Motor 5/- 
Aircraft 
Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 ... 
P, Oy Bee, AF coscces 
Royal Mail Lines £1 
Union Castle Ord. £1. 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra {1 . 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
United ay ~ 2/— «. 
' 


Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
Burmah Oil £1 .... 
Mexican Eagle M. $4.. 
Shell Transport £1 . 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 


174 
163 


allowance for redemption, 
earliest dat 


e¢ when t 
The yield on ordinary stocks and | chares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reductio m aotatan'y is 


n of interim dividends 


Price, 
ay 


1, 
1940 


6 


6 


(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 
) Based on redemption at par in ae 
(r) Yield based on 7812% of coupon. (v) Yield on 1+523% bes® 


(z) 1% paid free of Tax. t Free of Income 
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May 4, 1940 May é 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS Te, 
urs 





6 

0 tb, 56 
OF he! 4 
6 § 3g/9 | 27/6 
3} 0/112) 7/7 
9 § 98/3 | 25/11 
6 6, 5! 
4% 2/72! _2/- 
ll § 98/6 | 24/9 
[449 10/4 
0F 93/9 | 88/- 
9} 40/6 | 35/ 
6 § 33/934! 29/6 
0f 13/9 | 12/- 
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Lest twe Price, |Ch’ge| ying ||  ,Prices | Last two Price |Ch’ge| yieid 
Dividends Name of Security — io | May 1, || Ms 1 tee Dividends Name of Security 7“ — May 1, 
(ay () ) 1940 | 24° | 1940 || "High | Low |) (a) ®) © 1940 | 24 | 1940 
% % _ Miscellaneous | <x .  . f:. % | & Mines ae © 
8 ¢ 6 ¢| Allied News. £1. ...... 11/3 | ... 11013 4 || 65/7l2| 58/9 95 c\ 95 c| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 59/4lo 399/610 0 
10 6 Nil a) Assoc. Brit. Pic. Sf ... 8/6 | 34/519 OO} 11/9 8/6 p5 6 p3loa@| BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 9/- 3d ' 815 0 
Tiga 712. b|| Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 46/3 6 910 || 51/3 | 42/6 614a, 10 |) Cons. Glds.of S. Af. £1 47/6 1/3' 616 0 
5 a 5 6 Barker Gohan) 1...... 40/—- -» |5 0 Of] 15 121546 | 95 6b 95 a) Crown Mines 10/- .. 1414 612 0 
2810 ¢ 13 a Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 8/9 +6d|5 8 Od 814 5le Nil c Nil c| De Beers (Def.) £212 7 Nil 
$3213 c,m29 || Boots Pure Drug5/-...  40/- .- |4 2 61] 42/6 32/- 15 c| 15 c|| Jo’burgCons. {1 ..... 12/6 13:7 1 
4 a 8126) Brit. Aluminium £1... || 50/712) —2/6| 419 0 || 41/3 32/6 lllg¢a 11145| Randfontein £1......... 40/— 1/3/11 5 O 
107/6 | 94/422 $20 c 191g c)| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... | 106/3 +1/3| 3.12 OF|| 1Lldi¢ 878 25 6 25 a RhokanaCorp./1 ... 10xd 5/-'5 0 O 
2 OF m9 | 69/42 7 @ 10 5) BritishOxygen{1 ...  75/- 2/6; 411 0} 16/=- | 13/6 5 6b 10 a@| RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 14/9 +3d}5 1 
4 9 6/ll2| 5/3 25 c¢ 25 c, British Ropes (2/6)... 5/6 3d | 5 12 Oe}| 101g Ol, 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 10 a 710 0 
8 1B 576 | 45/- 7iga@ 12126) Brockhouse(J.)£1 ... 48/9 . |8 4 Zi Tle 634 2/6a  5/66| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 75g 5 5 0 
3 0} 651g | 56 4 ¢ 4 c)| Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 5710 618 0 88/9 58/9 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- | 75/- 2/6 Nil 
5 8 Gh! 478 5 a 3 b a £1 a 5g | 6 = 0 : — a 
0 6 ' 7/6 c c UNLOP £1.......eeeeeeee 2 2/6; 5 10 9g \ 
| as) 71/t2|| 5 ¢ Nil ¢| Blec.& Mus. ind i0/- | 9/- | —3d| Nil UNIT TRUST PRICES 
1 9 f 993 | 25/1012) 15 a) 25 6) EverReadyCo.5/—... | 27/6 94/5 9 1 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
1 6 6hg| 518 7iga) 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 51g l4|5 7 6 (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
2 4) ale} 2/- - 5 > c eetae = llod 2 - . 
5 24/9 a! Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 2 = 2 i May 1 Week’s May 1, Week’ 
ate 10/412 20 a 30 6 Gt.UniversalStores5/- 10/6 6d 11 18 Oo Name and Group 1940 ’ br Name and Group 19.40 Chang 
2 OF 939 | 88/- 20 6 5 a Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 92/6 es 5 70 poe 
40) 46 | 35/- 5 a S Bi) Harrods £1 ...cccccccce 36/3 ; 5 10 4 || Municipal & Gen. Keystone 
8 6 F 3319%,| 29/6 3a 5 6 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 31/6 3d | 5 1 9 || For. Govt. Bond 10/—-11/- 6d Gold 3rd Ser. ....  11/101-13/4 
0 9 13/9 | 12/- 5 c¢ Nil c, Imp. Smelting £1...... 12/6 ea Nil Limited Invest.... 16/--16/9 “ii Keystone 2nd ... 10/410 bid 
4 3 Ilzs! 55g t7io2a 15106) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 534 4 0 Ot}! New British...... 9/710-9/101o ‘a Keystone Flex. ... 11/3-12/9xd 
$49%5 | $45 $2:25c¢) $2-00c) Inter. Nickel a2. ae a 451 Bank-Insurance Keystone Cons.... 11/—-12/6 l 
12/3 | 9/9 5 6 5 a International Tea 5/- 10,9 +9d 412 O || Investment Tr.... | 10/6-11/6xd*... Keystone Gld. Cts. 11/--12/3 1 
4 0634/3 | 28/334 6 6b 434a) Lever & Unilever £1... | 28/9 Jlod| 7 9 O | Bank &Insur. ... 15/9-17/—xd* 3d Allied 
0 32/9 | 28/- 20 c¢ 10 c¢) London Brick £1 ...... 29/410 oa 6 16 3 || Insurance ......... 16/3-17/6* +3d _=s«C Brit. Ind. 2nd 11/9-13/3 ee 
4 0 87/6 | 74/412 141g a 5 a by (J.) Ord. £1 ... 85/- , Se. Oe Be scinesinccins 16/--17/3* + 3d Do. 3rd 12/--13/6xd 3d 
O th 54i4lp| 42/6 15 a 27126 Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- | 43/9 1/3|}5 O O|; Scot. B.I.L.T....... 11/9-12/9* ean Do. 4th ... 13/6-15/- . 
4 0 4139| 32330 1210 b 5 a Metal Box £1............ 334 lg' 413 3 || Cornhill deb....... 20/419-21/419* —.... eae 14/6-15/9 
8 08976 | 77/6 1212 6 7iga) Murex £1 Ord. ......... 80/- : 5 0 0O |} Cornhill def. ...... 7/3-8/6* +6d Metals & Mins. ... 12/--13/6 
0 OF 23/719! 16/3 4 a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 22/- 411 0 National Other Groups 
0 0817/6 | 16/3 15 5b 3 a) Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 16/6xd 74,5 9 OQ || National D. ...... 12/9-13/9 41 Rubber & Tin. ... 10d-1/1 
) 61/6 | 54/- 2lga 12126) SpillersOrd. £1 ...... 60/- 5 O © ii Nat, Gas weccccece 15/1019-17/412 ae Br. Emp. Ist Unit 17/- bid 
2 6 5719 | 53/- 3lga 10 5b Tateand Lyle £1 ...... 53/9 Tlod| 4.17 6 || Cemtury ....cccccoee 13/6-15/-xd i Producers ......... 6/6-7/3xd 
0 0 45/6 | 36/9 5 a 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 41/10}; JTlod| 415 6 || Scottish ..........0- 12/—-13/6 3d Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/9-6/3 : 
1 OP 26/3 | 18/3 25 c¢ 20 c| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 21/3 2/6' 9 8 3|| Universal2nd ... 14/710-16/11e llod)| Ist Prov.“ A” ... 16/1010 bid + 4 
~ 95 96/9 | 87/9 13346 10 a Tube Investments £1 93/9 1/33|;5 2 0 ‘* 15 Moorgate ”’ a 11/3 bid phe 
© OF GB- | 62/3 354a 11146 Turner & Newall £1... 65/- 7 412 4 Inv. Flexible ...... 10/3-11/6 a Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/10!2-11/10! +] 
8 5} 526 | 43/9 Jlob 5 a United Dairies £1...... 50/- ss 5 0 0}; Inv. General ...... 14/3-15/3xd ee British Bank Shrs. 18/--19/9 +1 
© Of8 28/3 | 25/- 2212 c 28!gv United Molasses 6/8... 26/3 xs S 14 Sen) Bc RO, ccccecccs 15/712-16/7 Lombard Indust. | 7/1012-8/1012 
0 OFF 66/3 | 59/6 15 a 50 6 Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 60/- 1/35 8 61! Security First ...  10/4!9-11/4 3d.=—s Orthodox ......... 7/3-7/9 
‘ 0 
8 0% (@) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. (e) 121.2% basis. (g) Worked on 9% basis. 
9 6% (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (mn) Yield worked on a 22!2 per cent. basis. (0) Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. (p) Annas per share. 
4 0+ (s) 813% paid free of Income Tax (v) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 
: on * Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. t Free of Income Tax. 
9 
l 6 
al a 
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3 1G ‘ > 
; THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
1 of] 
Auallelite Appropriation P 
Nil | Year l Ye Net Profit | °°". 
Company eal Tota Deprecia- ster Teh for Difference 
o 8 ’ Ending Profit tion, etc. *; * Distribu- — cee 7] 1 
4 6 Interest hn Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Carry Total 
6 0 Div. Div. or Reserves Forward Profit 
00 or 
6 9€ Financial Land, etc. f £ Z f £ £ £ L i 
8 9fanada Co. . Dec. 31 | 8,468 : 674 6,444 1,300 , 626 9,642 
5 0 Pids Discount Co. | Dec. 31 | 31,095 | 14,504 24,317 7,000 7,500 7 1 38,375 
arner Estate | Mar. 31] 202,230 | 19,434 54,992 18,750 26,000 8 5,000 316 201,113 
0 0 Rubber | | 
0 © Bikam ........... Dec. 31 | 62,962 41,142 75,387 40,860 7 82 36,53 
4 0 Bukit Tupah..... | Dec. 31 | 18,293 | 8,757 | 11,520 8,250 6 507 16.164 
4 3 Phangkat Salak Dec. 31 | 25,263 | 1,000 14,175 | 22,299 7,442 6,645 7 88 22,908 
8 0 Pheviot.......... Dec. 31 | 46,207 | 3,000 29,631 53,839 i 29,000 10 631 37,799 
0 0 onsolidated Malay Dec. 31 | 18,987 | 13,701 17,133 7,500 10 5.000 1,201 9,043 
6 4 fpopeng (Perak) .. . | Dec. 31] 23,837 | 17,883 24,231 17,820 7 ; 63 13,897 
enrietta ........ Dec. 31 | 25,196 | 656 15,190 | 19,931 1,039 13,603 0 548 18,405 
0 0 gohore River Rubber Dec. 31 12,004 | 4,149 | 7,021 4,040 | 6 109 5,825 
6 10 Rampong Kuantan Dec. 31 32,474 | 1,000 | 13,284 | 18,287 ; 13,201 | 22 83 38,242 
6 0 pabu(F.M.S.) . Dec. 31 42,903 2,700 24,217 | 17,456 23,456 | 10 761 36,984 
6 0 Bok Kawi........... Dec. 31 7,956 ; 5,096 | 6,936 5,382 6 286 1,363 
6 0 Bower Perak... Dec. 31 | 5,958 | 181 | 2,660 | 8,359 2,760 5 100 3,095 
l ; Nae tala Dec. 31 62,533 | 36,253 61,447 36,617 12 364 36,442 
8 3 Fulangode .... Dec. 31 5,192 780 | 2.371 3,301 1,875 } 19 3,159 
6 0 Bumatra Anglo-Dutch .. Dec. 31{ 13,732 4,782 | 1,737 1,782 5,788 
8 0 Banah Datar Dec. 31 | 12,017 6,936 | 9,465 6,849 10 87 8,019 
9 6 Pangga Batu ; ; Dec. 31 1,672 | 779 | 3,005 594 5 185 712 
2 3 rusts | 
itesham Trust.. Mar. 31 $1,194 | 20,761 | 33,481 14,285 7 5,000 1,476 35,373 
; ; 7 . ae. vant. | Mar. 31 | 46,178 | 16,781 | 60,373 16,620 | 16] 51,951 
udder an ropical Tst. Mar. 31 6,509 | | 4,020 | 7,192 3,806 | 6 214 8,116 
.? eee tae. & Trust Mar. 31] 232,052 | 104,830 | 134,182 27,897 50,359 9 20,000 6,574 228,31 
7 er Companies | | | } 
, = od Wiborg . Mar. 31| 65,334 | 5,364 28,120 | 35,620 1,761 10,253 7 12,000 1,106 83,251 
6 0 Blun ell (John)... lan. 31 | 64,118 | 5.261 2.908 | 20.365 11.212 8304 74°360 
l i > Electric (neatenns Dec. 31 907,785 | 310,850 | 340,029 | 391,285 114,046 | 227,341 8 1,358 901,428 
6 2 enn) Containers Dec. 31 25,890 6,197 | 34,832 4,125 2,072 23,497 
st Da ee Stone .. | Dec. 31 58,119 | 16,521 | 33,934 | 59,754 11,715 | 15,975 7 6,24 66,710 
; ; oe ape Feb. 29 73,281 | 64,774 92,467 15,000 49,200 " 574 94,122 
8 5 —— nce, etc. ...... | Dec. 31] 121,581 | 16,209 | = 57,025 94,895 3,600 | 53,280 16 145 102,974 
8 ; in lish ee entiee Feb, 29 | 14,550 | 13,566 | 22,481 11,900 14 1,666 11,821 
8 — ewing Cotton Dec. 31 | 261,779 42,050 204,329 | 319,862 50,000 150,000 7 1,329 184,126 
3 soreand Gand Sons . Dec. 31| 59,254 | 8,599 | 26,521 | 41,268 5,362 15,825} 12 3,552 1,782 42.312 
0 : engineering Jan. 31 | 74,173 | 10,800 24,058 13,056 7,500 16,250 25 308 57,387 
8 0 peneral Steam Navgn Dec. 31} 32,122 32,122 | 55,248 11,946 18,996 | 5+ 1,180 32,158 
6 : a Nicholson Dec. 31 | 83,973 | 13,273 | 30,051 35,101 20,771 5,056 15 4,000 224 65,629 
4 Bley and wepettic — Dec. 31 | 33,800 12,000 | 12,428 | 24,639 14,063 7 1.635 33°610 
9 @ Mendon Bnmer---- Jan. 20} —_ 75,086 | 66,686 | 90,103 || 21,733 | 20,703 10 20,000 4,250 69,097 
; 5 owrie (Wn Wire wee | Dec. 31] 113,558 112,508 193,608 30,000 51,305 | 7 25,000 6,203 106,821 
0 6 Maritime Onn Co, ... | Mar. 31 243,753 6,171 125,190 215,314 10,800 88,025 20 30,000 3,635 242,471 
leids . ° Cc ; r | 4 > 5? 
il etal Closures ee a 3,618 | 3,471 | 4,218 3,686 = . 215 $452 
hottisone (eng | Dec. 31 37,056 | } 10,705 | 19,773 8,312 12 5,000 2,607 33,612 
3 3 New Brunsaich | Dec. 31 | 33,037 | 14,899 | 15,871 3,250 10,750 |15 & 100 oan 899 35,349 
6 0 otteries Tree Gas, etc. | Dec. 31 33,504 2,227 6,452 | 13,050 4,500 1,500 | 3 452 33,168 
ieee ene | Dec, 31 180,698 85,044 | 108,883 54,125 10 30,000 919 166,529 
SS ichweppes ne papier Dec. 31} 104,742 | 14,118 22,503 | 26,261 500 | 17,225 6lo¢| 5,000 22 || 102,272 
) Bel pes, Ltd. . Dec. 31 306,242 | ; 136,021 | 195,974 15,000 89,750 |10&9 35,000 3.729 304,292 
oo hun Beam Dec. 31| 17,339 1,500 6,252 | 9,202 4,763 5 1,000 489 15,286 
, io —, wee Dec. 31] 87,594 | 8,180 23,865 | 71,157 | 27,625 3,760 || 193,785 
63 puth-Easenn  —- Dec. 31 22,932 | 5,485 11,322 | 22,267 1,687 2,031 1 1,604 20,749 
ea m Gas veseee | Mar, 31 | 223,486 | ie | 152,632 | 221,953 55,092 | 83,630 5 10,000 3,910 227,704 
0 0 Walker (John) ant Engng. | Dec. 31] 208,288 | 115,824 | 160,786 15,311 49,951 17 50,000 562 197,712 
ests and Mounts Sons ... | Mar. 31 621,449 eee | 561,449 701,449 68,250 | 396,112 | 50 90,000 7,087 613,077 
7 fWickhams (C Bor | Jan. 31 29,562 1,949 | 21,387] 24,283 ' 16,875 15 1,500 3,012 28,557 
1 0 Portals O00 ee favs Jan. 31 22,626 1,265 | 17,013 | 23,220 6,000 8,925 8 2,000 88 21,034 
—_— : No.ofCos | | \ 
eek to May oe on | ‘ | ‘ | 5 
wis. Ban. 1 ro Me, i900 ~| 96 | | 5,025 | 491 2,821 4,102 601 1,818 si 359 43 5,057 
6. - » 1940 .. 808 | 159,928 | 12,201 | 87,394 126,012 17,450 57,199 aa 9,216 3,529 150,780 


t Free of income tax. 


receding Year 


Net Ord. 
Profit Div. 


2,049 } 
22.923 13 


52,517 8 


5,143 6 
109,050 ) 


41,552 14 
41,725 
553,246 10 
17,273 
14.345 10 
84,943 Loft 
61,036 16 
10,821 S 
135,064 7 
18,925 10 
32,701 e 
32,158 5 
24,893 10 
18,907 7 
60,878 10 
105,743 7 
143,473 0 
4,318 ; 
13,820 
22,026 |15 
6,918 , 
8 3.084 10 
6 929 
140,459 1O&9 
7,271 
64,480 
15,103 
162,399 6 
119,354 1 
463,077 | 
21,200 17 
16,672 | 10 


2,804 | 
90,228 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
























































Apr. 23,"Apr. 30, | Apr. 23, Apr. 30, Apr. 23, Apr. 3 
1940 ~ 1940 1940-1940 Doan” APE 3, 
CEREALS AND MEAT TOBACCO—continued bk ot ok 
GRAIN, etc.— Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 9 0 9 MISCELLANEOUS Eas 
Wheat— 5. 2 gD ii ca oD \ 2 0 2 0 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London are } —Div 
No, 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. sl an { Stemmed eas 0 ; 0 : in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)—~(p, vear 1 
BMC. .ccccccccccccccccsscccccses st East Indi - - s. d. -. , ao 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. ....... 7 1 7 1 , atin Unstemmed 0 10 0 10 4-ton loads and upwards perton 45 0 45 : before 
a Piem, par oe iasscnsieasoncsne es ei \ enn 26 $2 6 CHEMICALS— I tions, 
jour, per — . aes = ; 
Straights, d/d London ......... 22 0 22 0 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% .... _ Nom. Nom taxatic 
Suey, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 16 9 16 6 TEXTILES ja NES aiinicacesessanaiieteannnien 1 0 2 ; 2 oe 
Tt iiecan i aieaniiKnsibienipces san 8 — 2!, are 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib. f0.b. 14 10lo 14 3 COTTON (per Ib.)— d d. SE GR ens ae Fund f 
> ; r : ; 8s. d. 4, 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt... 8 3 8 3 Raw, Mid- American teat 8-11 81 az Tartaric, English, less5% 1 61 ‘i o,f (£12,8 
MEAT— 99 I ae 10°61 10-49 mmonia, carb. __...... perton 32/00 32109~ \ : 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— Varnes, 32°s Twist ..........00.0000 15:24 15-22 » Sulphate — ............ 96/0 9 60 Len 
. z 48 4 8 9” iiiienskerhepennnens 16°49 16°47 a a ae If-v 
English long sides............... { 6 0 6 0 » 60's Twist (Egyptian)... 25°35 25°35 Borax, QTEM. ....000000e000 percwt. 18 0 180 | half-ye 
: 5 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. ss. d. y —- POW... .. nee 7 19 6 ayabl 
Imported hinds ...............+. 5 4 4 l 19 6 | pay 
16 <_16, 32’°2& 50's .. 25 9 25 9 Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 9/100 J ment 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 4 4 4 4 » 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., s. d. 4. @ Ltd 
i ittcishsbobanncteonneil { 8 0 8 0 19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s .. 37 0 37 («OO Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib. 0 10 010 td. 
Femperted ......0.0.000--sc0eeerees 44 44 » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds, = | » Sulphate ...... per ton 11/180 11/18 balanc 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 18 x 16, 10 Ib. - 44 14 4 Soda Bicarb. ............ . per tong 1915.0 10/150 | 
a 60 60 » 39 in. ditto, 37i2 yas. ’ , 4 0/0 11/00 Josh 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 80 16 x 15, 84 Ib. . 3 4 13 4 ee ond 2/9 5/510 Directs 
, English, p sibin rystals -Per tons 5190 5 100 ee 
BACON (per cwt.)— (per ton)— f, 8 4 %. Sulphate of copper .... per ton 26/15/0 26/15/0 conse 
Wiltshire cut sides ..............+. 113 6 113 6 —— seeeeees pabepneesd oo 9 ss 9 COPRA (per ton)— option: 
Pe? We) Sst. 6 kaw 290 0 150 { S.D. Seraite, CA.f...ccccccccccscceee 13/10/0 13/100 to July 
a deena 118 6 118 6 HEMP (per ton)— HIDES (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d E 
a Nom. Nom. Wet salted Austra- 5 ee ves 
ee, Gee MH TD a. .cocccecscce 2600 2600 lian, Queensland } 40, 50 Ib. O 6'g 0 6% Britai 
OTHER FOODS JUTE (per ton)— West Indian .........0.+-. on at eon 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ......... . O 77g O Ty > : 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— ST csiccentibniitasinnosnndeand 35.00 36/0/0 Dry Capes -.........+» 18/20 Ib. 0 9y 0 9% ane © 
EER taipecnibbaendbrsessosearce 143 0 143 0 Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ib. 0 92 0 9 about ! 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— CATE snicseonsevienncnnenenee 3300 34/0/0 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
. 7 ee 79 ‘ : _ ae 6 7 y 
seen new) hoekcnasaeoannwenet as . = : SISAL (per ton)— Best heavy ox and heifer ..... 1 0 833 0 ah . a 
English Ricans. an ' African, May-July— Ls £8 I iciasscciittintecintd 123i ae (221,2 
EE abinidsbeenendesseeswsccnenncces ia i ENO. E aecseeecvereeeres . wv 26 0 26 0 . 9 : % oe 
UD a circ oniesacoensonnts 25 0 25 0 INDIGO (per Ib.)}— maintai 
COCOA (per cwt.)— No. 3 4 0 4 0 : c ¢ = 
) -” os RE REE , 2 Senet of. cebale. tofes.....4 2 ° 5 6 | 
ei nicccssinsictbielel +4 : +4 : SILK (per Ib.)— | Ga aa a 166 66 Cela 
i iesnstsiinmesilil —. = PIG ssinciemnrninesssvimennse WS ef | “RENTER f110 10 | 00 | 
‘ ‘ ae l 17 . | eeeniiameen A 10 
60 0 60 0 DR UIE iisscainundnivauebiveonianeee 16 O 16 O \ ; 7 
+ 7 ; oO 3 
III saachnstachupscsccesnscescssdd 62 6 62 6 WOOL (per ib.) — 4. ’ Bark-Tanned Sole ......-:-00000-4 4 : ; ; oe 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 19 Shoulders from D.S. Hid {1 1 2 
Santos supr. c. & f. ..........0.+0. 33 0 43 O Selected Kens wethers, greasy... 1654 16 Ee EE EA. SEND oes { 1 3 3 i does ¢ 
; : 76 0 76 O ackfaced, greasy ....... 14 14 i yS dc r 2 3 3 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 110 0 110 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 5 . : Pee am 5 @ 20 commo 
ID ap esscnsestecsosons 5 > = ; —e a a an a 28 28 Bellies from DS do. .... 4 : Lill 
N.Z. . 2nd picces, -56's 23 23 > . ille 
EGGS (per 120)— Tops— Eng. or WS do........... ay 12 
English (standard)..............-.++ 19 6 19 6 = warp caaeeenteenecomees 4 42 - " , \ : 3 : ; om ¥ 
'§ super Carded.............++ 3654 3654 a ‘ ; > 
FRUIT— 1 ae 48's average carded .........++. 2914 2914 ° 1 24 = : 
Oranges, Jaffa ......... ..-0. boxes 4 : a 5 ee Ie ccdisevencessasoncee 28 28 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 4 2 . : ; 
: 1i8 6 18 0 f ail) 
Spanish ......... lo c/s L PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)}— y FIVE P} 
- P .S . Z 27 0 MINERALS Dy 2 Spirit, 5 ingland & Wales 1 63, 1 6% a 
(Navels) ........-0 bxs.< 34 c) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 0 94 0 9 Vor the 
a - : 10° 0 COAL (per ton)— s. d d . Gascutides 3 Oil . 0 9 0 9 BALA 
. 2 5 ( c 7 
Lemons, Messina ..........: bm.{ 16 0 12 6 Welsh, best Admisalty ............ J 3 27 3 (< ) Automatic, gas oil, in bulk, i — ter whi 
fe \ <! «! . ~~ Ae , : 
Apples, B. Columbian...... bxs. = : . . Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 22 6 22 6 ~~ oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
> 05 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— nl 
Onions, Egypt ........- 26 0 2 0 : ST isinancikecataesseevsssae 0 614 0 64 
EER, SREIET oseocroscceessoees bag 28 0 27 0 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... lil 0 111 0 SE aiid cikhasearSateeinps a 47 Thr 
LARD (per cwt.)— Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 282 6 282 6 ROSIN (per ton)— ist M 
: 46 0 4 0 Steel rails, heavy ..............00 223 0 223 O f 0 2510/6 
Irish, finest bladders .............. { 54 0 54 0 Tinplates (home, i.c. 1420)... 24 9 24 9 NE vats) cb iscksbaneksteenke’ 4 0 35/00 atnieaneien 
I ciniknetcbuenssnccesneorsscues 42 6 42 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— asEeee ¢ a 4 hie iT 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— en ficesiis: a Fine hard Para ..........000000. 1 2 212 
) 3 si€C CS cocccccccccscccccccvese 2 | 62 0,0 
Black Lampong (in Bond)........ 0 3l2 O 3 y SHELLAC (per cwt.)— rs ( g 0 
(Duty paid) ... 0 4 0 4 Tn TN Orane sso 0 78 | 
White Muntock (f.a.q.) (in en 0 4 04 Recetinnd enh § 253 10/0 253/5/0 c EREGE cvcvccccccsessccoscoscecs \ 0 810 heal t} 
9 = (Duty paid) . 0 51g O 53x ER soccreescoscopecese 253 15 0 253100 TALLOW (per cwt.)— \L \ 
\ - i > 10 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— a J 2490/0 248/150 OS) ae seats iJ ons + 
G — | Three months ........-1200000 124950 249/0,0 uBER— 
English, King Edward, Siltland . 9 . : Lead (e)— er, u/s3 x 8 per std 17/6 25 mel 
; s E 110 0 110 0 Soft foreign, cash ............... 2500/0 25 0/0 21o 7 , . 16 25/2/60 
Wisbech, King Edw.(per ton)(f)4 399 9 120 0 Spelter (e)— i. 7426 24/26 | 
rs - GAD Big BPE occccccccnsececcccvces 2515/0 25/150 Cana tan Snruce. Des! xi 10/0 28/10/0 j ' _ 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— ; Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 11000 100/00 i aadian aw cals . ee Nie Ist Ma 
Pitchpine er load 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. ws J 190.0,0 1900/0 ae en f ad 010 33/0/0 
Cui.f. U.K./Comt. .....-2sesee000s 64° 26 Nickel, home delivery ............ 119500 195/0/0 Rio Deals...........0ss000 perstd.J 239° S99  —— 
REFINED London— . . f9800 98/0/0 “ t . 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 4610 36 10 Antimony, Chinese «-.......+++++, 19900 9900 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) : 
Cubes, 1 cwt. cases ............ 4010 40 10 ~ Linseed, Taw we... --seeeeeee veee 42/10/0 42/00 9 
Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ...........+. 2 6 34 6 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit RT I 5551s cscs ecnkaunaiients 14450 445 FOUR A 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons..... 35 6 35 6 Platinum, refined ....... peroz, = =9/10/0 = 9/10/0 Cotton-seed, crude ........+..+++ 31/2/6 Shier 
: . : 36 «9 36 «9 Quicksilver ...........++. per 76 lb. INO 420 UU Coconut, CTUGE oo... eeeeeee teen ° _7 15 For the | 
West India Crystallised ...... 37 «9 37 «9 L 5100 51,00 Ren Se ee the BALA’ 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— — a al Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 8/2/60 9/2/¥ : bs ' 
py a el ae un- i = GOLD, per fine ounce ..........000+. 168 O 168 O + _—— 17/39 18/26 
cor oO fine .... : BUBB coesseeseeeeerenners ; 137 aniR) 
Ehetuien cemmed end on- 10 5 **e SILVER (per ounce) Calutter .oc.ccrccccccccsecsescecees 18/1 ” a 
BN iiiedicbpainiinanenoneces 2 6 2 6 DIN | ccgues ieee keeebbon peated l 19 Turpentine (per cwt.) .......... 3 0 53S 47 Threac 
(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by C ud ist M 
c ( rm Sement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and # Ly 
all contracts and quotations subject to war clause. (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (d) Quotations for seandned capeet “ longer available. New 


price is at buyers’ premises. (e) Including import duty and delivery charges. (f) Official minimum and maximum prices. 
Nae 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 








Apr. 24, May 1, Apr.24, May 1, Apr. 24, May h 
: 1940 1940 1940 1940 MISCELLAD 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents nae Sue as C ents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ........... 110 104 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 5°75 5-75 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Ma? ee ew oveces . . 8814 MISCELLANZOUS (per Ib.)— Ce 102 102 
Maize, Chicago, May..........++. 6454 64 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 5-99 g t sp i 19 
Oats, Chicago, May ...........+0 4238 4018 Coffee, N.Y. cash— — on ate NE moe. —_ F ot 3 18 
Rye, Chicago, Se 71 6554 DEEL © wchepbiborseceseors 5 5 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., P 
' Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 52 49 Bema, BES. @ ccccccscccscsee 7 7 ye eae 2°85 28 
METALS (per lb.)— . 7 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10°84 10°95 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, , 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 11-50 11-50 Cotton, Am. Mid., May ....... 10°81 10°93 ON ae 1:47 1-49" 





Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot .. e 47-3712 47°25 Cotton Oil, N.Y., May .. 6-90 6°80 Moody's Ind f le com- 
Lead, N.Y 5 SPOt.....0000...000008 5-10 5-10 Lard, Chicago, May sebed seid 6°42; 61212 modinien, Dec. 31, 1931 100 163°9 1612 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 841) 


East London Rubber Company, Ltd. 
—Dividend 5 per cent. on ordinary for 
year to February 29, 1940. Net profit, 
before charging income tax or appropria- 
tions, is £50,120, against £19,884. To 
taxation £18,000 (£5,000). To general 
reserve £3,238 (making £75,000), com- 
ared with nil last year. Staff pension 
fund £2,000 (nil). Carry forward £17,045 
(£12,829). 


Lena Goldfields, Ltd. — The eleventh 
half-yearly instalment of £92,500 was 
payable May Ist against U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment notes issued to Lena Goldfields, 
Ltd. Total amount paid off £1,067,500 ; 
balance outstanding £1,932,500. 


Joshua Hoyle and Sons, Ltd.— 
Directors have decided, subject to Treasury 
consent, to extend date for exercise of 
options on ordinary shares from April 30 
to July 31, 1940. 


Ever Ready Company (Great 
Britain), Ltd. — Net profit year to 
March 31, 1940, £632,105 (£456,958). 


Total distribution 40, against 30 per cent. 
The company’s sales have advanced by 
about 50 per cent. 


Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries, 
Ltd.—Net profit year to March 31, 1940, 
£221,237 (£245,607). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 7} per cent. 


Celanese Corporation of America. 
—Net operating profit year to March 31, 
1940, $11,325,891 ($6,236,749). Total 
income $11,977,212 ($6,294,292). To 
depreciation $1,930,897. Net profit first 
quarter 1940 $2,419,415 ($1,336,714), 
equal to earnings of $1.60 per share otf 
common stock. 


Lilley and Skinner, Ltd.—Trading 
profit year to January 20, 1940, £75,086 
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For the purpe of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st July 1940, 
e BALANCES w STRUCK on the evening of the 1st June, 1940, 
tr which date tl ck will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Thre Street, E.C.2 
= THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1gg9. 
kor the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st July 1940, 12 Months 
he BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 1st June, 1940, 
r which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 6 Months 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
Uhre le Stree bt BCs 
t Ma { 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1954 
For the purpose of prey iring the Interest Warrants due 1st July 1940, 
¢ BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 1st June, 1040, 
ter which da ock will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager 
47 Threadn e Street, E.( 
l May, 194 
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(£69,097), after depreciation, etc., and 
taxation, Ordinary dividend maintained at 
10 per cent. To general reserve £20,000 
(£20,000). To staff fund £5,000 (£5,000). 
Carry forward £27,667 (£23,417). 


General Motors Corporation. — 
Total earnings first quarter 1940 
$67,028,000 ($1.50 per share), against 


$53,178,000 ($1.18 per share). 


Associated Manganese Mines of 
South Africa. — Trading profit 1939 
£59,846 (£74,517). Dividend unchanged 


at 10 per cent. To taxation £4,000 
(£3,812). To general reserve £20,000 
(£20,000). Carry forward £10,487 
(£16,285). 


Calcutta Electric Supply Corpora- 


tion.—Total revenue 1939 £1,398,955 
(£1,357,920). Fuel costs £365,567 
(£344,006). Repair charges (£125,603 
(£112,486). To depreciation £310,850 
(£288,212). Net revenue, before tax 
provision, £476,191 (£495,572). Tax 


provision £102,729 (£98,633). Retiring 
gratuity fund £25,000 (£25,000). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 10 to 8 per cent. 
Carry forward £49,898 (£51,256). 


Mawchi Mines, Ltd.—Net profit, 
before tax, 1939, £220,872 (£208,985). 


Ordinary dividend raised from 80 to 90 
percent. To tax reserve £24,000 (£13,000). 
Carry forward £47,027 (£62,938). Gross 
sales income £598,446 (£678,847). Stocks, 
valued at cost, £120,197 (£47,977). 


London Electric Wire Company 
and Smiths, Ltd.—Profits 1939, after 
provision for taxation, £113,558 (£106,821). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 7} per 
cent. To general reserve £12,500 
(£10,000). To special reserve £12,500 
(£10,000). Carry forward £87,303 
(£81,100). 


Crosse and Blackwell. — Total 
profits before depreciation and taxation 





£406,686 (£242,735). To taxation 
£167,429 (£25,236). Net profit £93,619 
(£73,355). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 2} per cent. To general reserve 
£40,000 (£30,000). To contingencies 
£25,000 (£15,000). Carry forward 


£26,394 (£22,665). 


Marconi International Marine Com- 
munication. — Net profit 1939 £99,918 
(£139,790). Ordinary dividend 74 per 
cent., against 7} per cent. plus cash bonus 
2} per cent. for 1938. 


South Eastern Gas Corporation, 
Ltd. — Ordinary dividend year to March 
31, 1940, reduced from 6 to 54 per cent. 
Net income £152,632, against £162,399 
for 1938. To general reserve £10,000 
(nil). Carry forward £73,231 (£69,321). 


Babcock & Wilcox.—Profits, £756,663 
against £848,694. Final dividend 6 per 
cent. making 10 per cent. for the year, 
but cash bonus is reduced from 2} per 
cent. to 1 per cent. 


Prices Tailors Properties, Ltd.— 
Surplus on revenue account for 1939, after 
payment of interest on debenture stock, 
£28,883 (£24,260) ; dividends on prefer- 
ence share capital absorb £12,350 and after 
bringing in £709 from the last account, 
there remains a sum of £17,242 to be 
carried forward. 

Simmer and Jack Mines.—Net profit, 


1939, £732,549 (£665,495); ordinary 
dividend raised from 36} to 46% per cent. ; 


expenditure in shaft sinking £120,000 
(£134,988) ; to taxation, £209,219 
(£180,217); carry forward, £116,035 
£(114,854). 

Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust.—Net revenue 1939, £183,143 
(£263,698). From dividend reserve, 


£40,000 (nil). Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 10 per cent. Carry forward, 
£95,601 (£94,224). 





TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 
ECONOMIST 
eke Conte 
i ~~. oe see 
- - 190 1106 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 


obtained in 


THE CITY: 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 
PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 111 Rue Reaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 


AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 


BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 
CAIRO : Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK: The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 13! Varick St. and Branches. 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 
Telephone: Central 863! 
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THE 
THE SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA asepuned ta Dare) 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 
Established 1832 Gules ppeertnet —_ one hin oan r- 79.000,000,00 
Capita! eee coe eee és 0,000, 

General Office : Toronto, Canada Raserve Fund . ai ote en on Fen $2,000,000'¢0 
Paid Up Capital hee aes ae site $12,000,000 HOME OFFICES :—Amagasaki, Fukuoka (2), Hiroshima (3), Kobe (3), Kokur 

Reserve Fund ... come ob all es $24,000,000 Kumamoto, Kure, Kurume (2), Kyoto (3), Moji, Nagoya (2), Niihama, 
Total Assets over ... “ae sali ... $300,000,000 Onomichi, Osaka (30), Shimonoseki, Tokyo (20), Wakamatsu, Wakayane amy 
and Yokohama. = 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of FOREIGN OFFICES :—Dairen, Shanghai, London, New York, $ 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, Los Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and Honolulu. , ork San Franclacg, 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States ICR mm <A ee a ide J 
at Boston and New York. TT. > es M.S. “ Asama Maru,” M.S, Kamakura 


Address enquiries to London Branch: Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 London Office: G7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
E. C. MacLeop, Manager: Telephone: London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 


M. MAYE, Manager, 


—_——— 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Incorporated in Egypt EXAMIN ONS 
Liability of Members is limited é ATIONS 
I'he next Examinations will be held at Taunton School, Somerset, and 
Head Office - - - CAIRO Sedbergh School, Yorkshire, and also at Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 1s follows ’ 


Preliminary Examination, July 31st and August rst, 1940. 


° £3,000,000 Intermediate Examination, August ast and 2nd, 1940. 
RESERVE FUND a £3,000,000 Final Examination, July 31st and August ist and 2nd, 1940, 


ae Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or before 
May 21st, 1940, with the undersigned 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN \ 7 ania ~ eegapag 
zongon, 2. 


A. A. GARRETT, Secretary, 


L. GOUVERNEMENT IMPERIAL DU JAPON 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED EMPRUNT 4 PER CENT. DE 1910 


(Incorporated in Japan) wane eonannane FRANCS 450,000,000 
I oc ceiaibepnaeinebabbonenmaneciin ad 000, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tl e COUP aun 
PAM AGP CAINTAL YEN  62'500,000 J th | Y GIVEN that the COUPONS due 15th May, 
RESERVE FUND YEN 68,211,463 (June 1939) 1940, will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted), between 
the hours of 11 and 2, at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 
GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS lists may be obtained. — 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION Coupons, which must be left three clear days for examination prio 


to their payment, will be paid at the rate of exchange on Paris ruling 
Head Office: TOKYO 


at the time of their presentation 
Branches: TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2), For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 


OTARU, KOKURA, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON H. KANO, Manager. 
London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, E.C.3 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.( 


Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 5531-5532. th April, 1940 
Telegraphic Address: Inland, “‘ IWASAKIBAK, STOCK, LONDON.” 
Foreign : “‘ IWASAKIBAK, LONDON.” 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 
THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION | orice Is HEREBY GIVEN that the Gencral Meeting of share 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to holders will be held at the Salle d’Iena, 10 Avenue d’Iena, Paris, of 
the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) Monday, 3rd June, 1940, at 2 p.m 
Authorised Capital... 9... 0. oss se ewes $50,000,000 © becger’ Aero ee , 
ome Futly Paidep _. ee Pe - 3 “$20,000,000 Holders of not less than twenty-five shares who are desirous of being 
Reserve Funds Sterling ... oe ows eee ove --» _£6,500,000 present or represented at the Meeting must prove at the Head Office 
R Li amt oy! Currency ... ee “e vee eereaes of the Company, 1 Rue d’Astorg, Paris, before 2 p on the 29th May, 
i ae sae dines ¢ HONGKONG | v-- $20,008) 1940, that they have deposited their shares with the Company or with 
Board of Directors: H. V. WILKINSON, Chairman any of the Company’s appointed Agents 
, " Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy-Chairman Shares may be deposited in London with Messrs N. M Kothschild and 
J. K. BOUSFLELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, G. MISKIN, | Sons, who will.in due course deliver a card of admission for the meeting 
k. S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. T. E. PEARCE, C.C. ROBERTS, Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS 
Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. — 
Branches: Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, I J ; JAN, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Moukden, Muar, New York, DOMINION OF CANADA 
Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Swatow, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. a rOCK - ; 
Committee in London: A. H. Barlow, C. A. Campbell, W. W. H. Hill-Wood, : X, 1950-03. 
Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. lor the purpose of prep y eres . . duc > 1040, 
Managers in London: O. J. Barnes, E. J. Davies. . ‘ me oa : ps ae one Entasest. Wana ee - July - 
Sub-Manager: G. M. Dalgety. Accountant: A. M. Knight. the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 1st June, 19% 
9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c.3 after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Government 6 


the Dominion of Canada, in London. 


1 ONDON AND MANCHESTER 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


ASSURANCE GO., LTD. ist May, 1940. 


EDWARD POPE, Managet. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 fHREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, § 


\ND FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED ST0@ 
1945-65 


se of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st July 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO. the BAL \NCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the rst June, 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 j after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 
. 7 ’ 


For BANK OF MONTREAL, 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,300,000 EDWARD POPE, anna 


ASSETS EXCEED - ~ - -  £72,400,000 _ _ 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - es - £125,100,000 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


1st May, 1940. 
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